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Myths explaining. some alien traits of the 
North-Indian Sun-icons 


The extant sun images of north India dating from a comparatively 
early petiod are characterised Ьу some non-Indian features. The most 
important clement in these alien traits is their udicyavesa (‘the 
dress of a northerner’). It consists of a long heavy cloak covering 
practically the whole of the body, and some sort of ‘boots’ or ‘leg- 
gings. This type of garment, though not in vogue among the Indians 
of ancient times, was much in use among her early foreign rulers 
of the Saka, Pahlava and Kusána stocks. The headless inscribed 
statue of Maharajadhiraja Devaputra Kaniska in the Mathura 
Museum typifies thts mode of dress, some not far distant copies of 
which can be recognised in such extant sun-icons of the Gupta period 
as the Bhumara Sürya in the Indian Muscum, Calcutta. One of the 
earliest texts alluding to this trait of the Sürya figures is the passage 

-in the chapter on Pratimalaksmanam (ch, 57) of the Brbatsambita 
(S. Dvivedi's Edition). It reads:—Kuryadudicyavesam раһат 
padaduro yavat, i.e., ‘(the fizure of the sungod) should be made with 
the dress of л northerner, (the body) from the feet upwards to (the 
top of) the breast being hidden (1.е., covered by a garment). It 
further characterises these images as kundalabhiisitavadanah (‘face 
adorned with ear-rings’), viyad (ñ) gavrtab (‘with a viyadga, viyanga, 
or avyanga, the Indianised form of aiwiyaonghana, the sacred waist- 
girdle of the Iranians, attached’) and kaftcukaguptah smitaprasanna- 
mukbab (‘his smiling pleasant face being covered partly by a cheek- 
plate?’)'. Scholars arrived at the conclusion on the basis of unmis- 


г Brhatsambita (S. Dvivedi's Edition), Ch. 57, vv. 46-8. 
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‘takable‘literary evidence that a type of solar cult was introduced into 
India from Eastern Iran in the ‘early centuries of the Christian era; 
. the peculiar non-Indian features of Sürya icons were long ago regarded 
as nothing but its archaeological corroborations. These elements 
were, however, gradually subdued, and in comparatively late sun 
images of northern India the covering of the ‘upper part of the 
body was barely suggested by the artists, though their legs continued 
to be shown as encased in ‘boots’. The nearest Indian analogy of the 
adicyavesa which the ancient myth-makers of India could think of 
was the Aavaca, the protective coat of mail, which was well-known to 
them froma very early period?, In somewhat later iconographic - 
literature like the Visnudharmottara (Bk. Ш) etc., the god is described 
as ‘covered with an armour’ (kavacenabbisamurtab), though such terms 
as udicyavesa and paniyanga (this should be avyarga) are also used in 
this connection (Udicyavesa—wrongly written here as 4picyavesa- 
ssvakarassarvabbaranabbüsitab,.....Kartavya raśanā casya paniyangeti 
samjaita; it should be noted that paniyaiga or avyanga is rightly 
called here a raíanz or a waist-girdle). The texts noted above are of 
north-Indian origin; the only probable south-Indian text known to 
me referring to this feature in a slightly different manner is the 
Parvakaranagama. А passage in its 13th section (patala) as quoted ' 
by T. A. G. Rao describes the god as ‘having his body covered with 
an armour’ (kancukancitavigrabam); but his feet are described as 
‘(adorned) with a zone or girdle’ (padan sakatakan)’. The Matsya- 
purana (Vaügavasi Edition, ch. 261, v. 4) contains the interesting 
record that ‘it is only in some sculptures that the body (of the god) 
is shown covered with a garment consisting of two pieces of cloth, his 
feet being (really)! covered by his effulgence (Colakacchannavapusam 
kuaciccitresu dariayet Vastrayugmasamopetam caranau tejasavrtau). 
It was shown by the present writer long ago that the writers of such 
texts had in their view two different ty pes of Sürya figures, notth- 
Indian and south-Indian, the former with the alien traits and the 
latter without them; the closely covered body and the ‘booted’ legs 


2 СЕ the Vedic description of Varuna who is described as wearing a golden 
coat of mail (vibbrad-rzpim biranyayam Varuno, RV., 1. 25, 13). 

3 El. Hindu Iconography, vol. І, App. C, pp. 89-go. {The text reads sakbe- 
гаран which Rao emends as sakatakau; if the original reading is retained, the 
passage would mean ‘the feet with shields, i.c., the shielded or the covered. fect! 
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of the former were explained away by them in their own manner‘, 
The myth-makers of ancient India, however, do not seem to have 
been much familiar with the: peculiar top-boots on the legs of the god, 
their explanations regarding them, as will be eau shown, being 
not at all of a convincing character. 

One of the stories indirectly associated with the shoes on the 
divine feet may be found in the epic account of the introduction of 
the use of shoes among mankind for the first time. How shoes 
made of (animals skin were first presented to the sage Jamadagni 
along with an umbrella by the ѕипрой in the guise of an old 
Brahmin as protective devices against the burning rays of the sun is 
 glibly told in the Mahābhārata (А пиѕаѕапарагуап, chs. 95-6). But 
the connection of this account with the main alien trait of the 
north-Indian images of Sürya is not definite and clear. The epic 
reference, however, ' to some peculiar physical features of Karna 
appears to have distinct bearing on it, and thus deserves special 
attention, The Mababhārata refers. ой various occasions and con- 
texts to the kavaca and kundala adorned with which Karna was born 
from the womb of his mother Кип, before she was married to 
. Pándu. Sūrya was- invoked by her in her virgin state to test the 
‘efficacy of.a mantra (charm) received by her from Durvasa, after 
having satisfied the dire sage with her untiring service during his stay 
at her father’s place. The god appeared before her and had an union 
with her inspite of her fears and wishes, When Karna was born to 
her in due course, he was found to have attached to his body a 
kavaca and gold bright kundala, and to possess the bull-like shoulders 
and greenish yellow eyes of his father®. These-inborn kavaca and 
kundala made Karna indestructible, and when Indra in the guise of 
an old Brahmin begged them from him, he at first politely refused 
to part with them on account of this very reason*. But Indra who 
was asking for these things in the interest of the Pandavas and 
specially of his own son Arjuna, insisted on having them. Karna 
‘who was a great giver and-who could not refuse any request (he was 
nick-named Data-Karna), at last agreed to cut them out of his body, 


. 4. Indian Antiquary, 1925, p. 169. 
5 Mbb., Ill, 307, 4-5. 
6 Mbb., Ill, 309, 6f. 
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Indra guaranteeing that no hideous scars would mar his body due to 
this operation’. Karna then took a sharp weapon, ard cut them out 
of his limbs (Sastram grbitva nifitam sarvagatranyutkrntata). The 
aforesaid details abóut Karna's life leave little doube that in them is 
to be found a fairly clear allusion to che particular trait of the Sürya 
icons of the re-orientated sun cult of northern India. Караса of 
course stands for the close covering,—the udicyavesa,—ot Sürya; 
bu? the significance of kundala in this bearing is not very clear, 
if it is meant to stand for an ‘ear-ring’. It is true that in the 
Brbatsambita description of the sun icons, mention is made of it 
as а face ornament; but so much stress is laid in this epic story on 
kundala (this section is called Kundalabaranaparva), the word 
seems to have some association with another of their alien traits. If 
it is understood in its original sense which is something like a сігс':Јаг 
rope-coil, we may find here a reference to the avyanga of the texts 
noted above. It should be observed, however, that in the epic 
passages containing such references to kundala, as we have them now, 
the word is used in the sense of an ear-ring; but can it be regarded 
as a case of more common sense of a word influencing its less common 
one, and thus introducing the necessary change in the texts? In any 
case the allusion to Karna's inborn kaveca is without doubt based 
on the sdicyavesa of the figures of his father. It may also be noted 
incidentally that such an explanation also helps us to assign an appro- 
ximate date to these Mababbarata passages; they thus belong to the 
post-Christian period. А brief reference to the b:rth of Revanta as 
given in the Markandeya Purana will also enable us to recognise in 
his description а similar but indirect reference to it. This son of 
Sürya out of his union with his consort Samjñā in the shape of a 
mare in the Uttarakuru region was born ‘holding a sword and bow, 
clad ‘in armour, riding on hetseback, and carrying arrows anda 
quiver’ 15 : 

| The story of Sürya and his two consorts, Samjñā and Chaya 
(Samjüa's ‘shadow-substitute’), as narrated at length in the Purauas 
lays stress in a very interesting manner on this particular trait of one 
class of the sun-icons. The Bhavisya and the Markandeya Puranas 


7 Mbb., Ш, 309, 30-1. 
8 Е, E. Pargiter, Markandeya Purana (English Translation), р. 575 
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among others give us in detail’ the story of the marriage of Surya 
with Samjai, the daughter of ViSyakarma; her flight from him 
because she could not bear the unendurable effulgence of her consort, 
leaving her shadow-form, Chaya, with him as her substitute, in order 
that he might not notice her absence; her flight at first to her father's - 
place and then to Uttarakuru where she performed austerities in the 

shape of a mare; Chaya’s discriminatory treatment of the two groups ` 
of Sürya's children, one born out of his union with Samjfia, and the 

other out of that with her shadow-substitute (Vaivasvata Manu, 

Yama and Yamuna were the former’s issues, Manu Savarni, Sanaiscara 

and Tapati being those of the latter), leading to the god’s disillusion- 

ment; his pursuit of ‘Samjfia at first to her father’s place and then to 

"Uttarakuru; Vigvakarma’s efforts to reduce the unbearable brightness 

of Sürya by putting him on his lathe (bbrami, Sanayantra), peeling 

much of the upper part of his body but leaving his legs untouched 

(it has been nected above that a few texts like the Matsya Purana lay 

down that his legs were covered by the god's ‘tejas’); the union of 

Sürya and Ѕатјба in the forms of a horse and а mare in Uttarakuru, 

„out of which the twin-gods, the 'Asvins and Revanta were born (as 

the A$vins were born out of Samjüa's nose, they came to be known 

as фе Nasatyas, and as Revanta was born in the end of 

the semen-flow—retasya ante—, he came to be so named), etc’, 

There are two versions of the story in the Markandeya Purana; in its 

second and more elaborate one reference is made to the permission 

given to Visvakarma by the sungod to trim and dim him as he appear- 

ed in Sakadvipa!", This incidental allusion indicates in a subtle manner 

the necessity for this account of explaining the change in the bodily 

features of the god, The couplet just preceding this verse seems also 

to allude to the most ancient [ranian and Indian modes of depicting 

the sungod by means of such symbols as ‘a round disc’ or ‘a wheel’. 

It reads : — 


Yato bi bbásvato riipam pragasitparimandalam [, 
Tatastatheti tam praba Tvastaram bbagavan Ravib| [ 


9 Markandeya Purana, chs. 57-8, 106-8. 
10 Visvakarma tvanwjüatab Sakadvipe — vivasvatab [, 
Bhramimaropya tattejab satanayopacakrame| | 
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It means, ‘In as much as the sun's form was formerly spherical, so 
the adorable sun said to Tvastr “Ве it so”. But what is of special 
interest in this connection is that the extensive mythology summarised 
above is nothing but an adaptation of the Vedic story about the 
marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr, with Vivasvant, the 
sungod. The original story of Saranyu’s marriage occurs as a - 
brabmodya (a-sort of riddle or a charade) in many of the Vedic 
texts". In brief it appears to have been something like this: — 
Tvastr instituted a marriage pageant for his daughter Saranyu; at 
this news all the people of this earth came together. Yama’s mother 
(she became so after her marriage); while being with mighty Vivas- 
vant, disappeared: They hid away the immortal woman from the: 
mortals, making a savarna (‘a like one’; cf. ‘Chaya’ or the ‘shadow- . 
` substitute’ of the Puranic development) they. gave her to Vivasvant, 
Afterwards she bore him the Aévins who were abandoned by her??, 
Some scholars read in this Vedic myth a description of an astronomi- 
cal phenomenon, Whatever the real interpretation of this story might 
‚Бе, there is no doubt that it served as the background of the elaborate 
story of Sürya, Ѕатјӣа and Chaya as told by the Puranas. It has 
been shown above what use was made of it by the Puranic myth- 
makers to explain some iconographic conventions: connectéd with a 
group of Sürya figures of the ancient’ and mediaeval petióds i in India. 
But the Puranic mythologists appear to have shut- their eyes as to the . 
incidence of some identical features in the representations of the 
` several male and female attendants of the ged i in many north-Indian 


Sürya-reliefs. 


J. N. BANERJEA 


n u. RV., L 164, 4V., IX. ó то; Vajasaneyi Sambita, XXIII, 9-12, 49-52, 
61-62 etc. 


12 ` For the Vedic iyd; cf. M. Bloomfeld's note on "The Marriage of 
Seranyu, Tages шш А JAOS., vol. XV. 1893, -pp. pp. 172-88. 
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| Introductory 


The history of Buddhism in China is nearly two millenia old. 
It was introduced there in the first century of the Christian era from 
India, the birth-place of that religion. Slowly but surely it infiltra- 
ted into China and took a deep root in the. soil. Several Chinese 
warmly embraced the religion and practised its tenets with zeal. 
There were many enthusiasts among the Chinese who wished to visit 
the Holy Land, the birth-piace of Buddhism, collect as many 
manuscripts as possible, get a true knowledge of this country and its 
practices, translate important Buddhist records in- the Chinese 
language, Incidentally, some of them have left their own impres- 
sions of India, particularly those relating to its administration, 
education and religion. Among these pilgrim-scholars who came to 
India from China to study her condigfons first-hand and whose 
records are still looked upon as authoritative sources for the recons- 
truction of the history of ancient India, three names stand out 
prominently. | 

The first pilgrim whose writings are valuable to students of Gupta 
history is Fahien, who visited the empire of Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya. His pilgrimage lasted nearly sixteen years beginning 
from A. D. 399 and his impressions of the Gupta rule and adminis- 
tration as well as his views onthe religious conditions of his time 
are still regarded as an important source of information. Still 
later in the time of Harsavardhana who came after the Guptas, 
Hiuen-tsang, a pilgrim famous in the Chinese annals visited India. 
His work, Siyuki, throws much light not only on Buddhism but also 
about life in the times of Harsa.  Hiuen-tsang spent considerable 
time, nearly seventeen years from А. D. 629 and his record has been 
largely drawn upon by students of Indian History as a valuable source 
of information. i 

Almost immediately after him came another Buddhist pilgrim, 
I-tsing by name in 678 A. D. though he had left China two years 
earlier. He followed the foot-steps of his predecessor. Like Hiuen- 


tsang, he too spent several years at Nalanda, collected some 400 
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-Sanskrit texts and returned home by way of Farther India. The 
importance and value of his record was first noticed by the late 
Prof. Max Müller at whose insistence Prof. Takakusu undertook 
to render the record in English for the benefit of those interested 
in the work. Takakusu’s translation of the irecord was published 
as long ago as 1896 by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and even 
to-day it holds the field as an authoritative source-book on the 
condition of Buddhism in his time, i.e. about the close of the 
7th century. It enables us to get some intimate knowledge of the 
working of the Nalanda University and is certainly an important 
contribution to Indian historical literature. We shali atterapt in the 
following pages a study of the conditions prevailing in India at ас . 
dme relating to Education and Religion, basing our observations on - 
the material left behind by Ltsing. 


. | Education 


At the time when Ltsing visited India, education was highly 
developed. Universities like Nalanda and Valabhi which in the 
words of the Chinese pilgrim ‘were the most magnificient temples 
of learning in Jambudvipa" were in existence and the portals of 
these institutions were open to men of any school of thought both 
indigenous and foreign. It is said that Ltsing like his predecessor 
Hiuen-tsang spent ten years of strenuous life in the University of 
Nalanda. Though this University primarily catered to the needs of 
the Buddhist students and though Buddhism was taught in its. vari- 
ous aspects still it is not entirely correct to say that the University 
of Nalanda was primarily a centre of Buddhist learning in India. 
Іа this University as in other institutions, which were prevalent 
then, the non-Buddhist subjects of study like the Vedas and Vedanta 
were taught. This shows that sectarian considerations did not 
influence the authorities of the: institution. In matters of education 
their outlook was wide and tolerant. They imparted education for its 
own sake and enriched Indian culture and civilization by imbibing 
knowledge from foreigners too. 

Though the origin of the Nalanda University is shrouded in 
mystery «still it is reasonab!e to suppose that it started asa Buddhist 
vihara which accommodated the Buddhist monks. In course of time the 


viharas which were resorted to by the monks in the rainy season were 
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converted ‘into centres vt learning. А vibára was a fully furnished 
building with verándabs, ` -rooms. and ‘terraces provided with chairs, 
beddings -and ‘other things which ‘were useful to the bhiksus. 5 
generally men versed, in ‘sciences. lived in: the — viháro,, students 
anxious to learn flocked. from’. фе. -neighbouring lands. This some- 
times necessitated a, ,prolonged.. .Stay." “with: the result. chat a vihára 
became transformed into a place of general learning. Nalandà was 
no exception to it. | А EU 

I-tsing © thought that the: пате Nalanda was a derivation 
from the expression Naga Nanda. Whatever it may be, Nalanda 
achieved an early fame and housed hundreds of  moaks. [с 
is believed that the Saügharama at Nalanda was established by 
one Sakraditya who is identified with Kumaragupta I of the 
Imperial „Сири cline. ". If ‘this were so, the Imperial Guptas 
who were the followers of Vaisnava cult, could not found an edu- 
cational institution entirely devoted to Buddhist literature. — It there- 
fore stands to reason that while there was a vast curriculum of 
orthodox studies Buddhist literature was by no means neglected and 
it went on side by side with the other systems of philoscphy. To 
an impartial critic it appears: ‘that Nalanda possessed the nucleus 
necessary Ёог. а residential institution, and the Gupta ruler was thus 
able to Convert it inco 4 temple of learning. This must have taken 
place about 415 A. D. . 
© Let us now look into the courses of studies at Nalanda. The 
remark of Hiuen-tsang that famous men from different parts of the 
land lived here and got their doubts cleared is corroborated by I-tsing 
who writes ‘Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing other: 
they (students) pass two or three years generally in the Nalanda 
monastery in Central India:or in the country ot Valabhi in Western 
India. There eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, 
discuss possible and impossible doctrines and after being assured of 
the excellence of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed for 
their wisdom.’ Those who had attained scholastic knowledge had 
to appear at a test before they were allowed to go out into the world. 
From I-tsing’s record, we learn that chanting was almost compulsory 
which was in conformity with the custom of ancient India to get 
things by rote. ‘Students who were anxious to learn had to get 
things by heart and then listen to their instructors expounding them. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1952 © 
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According to chapter 32 of I-tsing’s record it seems that chanting 
was one of the necessary conditions in the courses of studies at 
Nalanda. The fact that I-tsing stresses this method and nicknames 
it as a ceremony shows that much importance was attached to 
chanting which developed into an art in the University of Nalanda, 
where there were more than 3000 monks. This chapter (32) also 
contains the celebrated names belonging to the Маһауапа and the 
Hinayana schools. 

In this connection we must not fail to note chapter 34 of L-tsing's 
Record on ‘the method of learning in the West. Неге mention is 
made of Grammar (Vyakarana) of which as many as five works 
are mentioned. They comprise a work intended for beginners, the 
Sütras or short aphorisms including the work of Panini, the Dhātu or 
grammatical roots, the Khilas, and the commentaries on the Sütras like 
the well-known work, Kasika-uriti. Не says “that if men of Chine 
go to India for study, they are first of all to learn this (grammatical 
work), then other subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away”. 
This chapter of Ltsing is concluded by naming the distinguished 
teachers, ‚who flourished during his time. These were Jüanacandra 
а master of the Law, Ratnasithha, Divakaramitra, Tathagata Garbha 

.etc. It must not be understood that all these teachers of eminence 
were residing in the Nalanda monastery. Excepting Ratnasithha who 
lived in Nalanda others resided in different parts of India. They 
had established their reputation as the foremost of the monks.  I-tsing 
says “‘I,.I-tsing, used to converse with these teachers so intimately 
that I was able to receive invaluable instruction, personally from them 
(lit. *I came closely to their seats and desks and received and enjoyed 
their admirable words! Y’ 

If we look into the records of not only Hiuen-tsang but also of 
[-tsing, we find that even astronomy was included in their curriculum. 
This shows, as pointed out by Havell in his study of Indo-Aryan 
Civilization ( p. 141 ), that Nalanda contained ап astronomical 
observatory which was patronised by the kings of the time. Logic, 
Tantrism and similar subjects were found in its curriculum. Parti- 
cularly the Buddhist pupils learnt these with avidity. 

If we examine student life in the University, we find everything 
provided for a Gurukulasisya. I-tsing himself says that as a student 
‚һе was faithful to his master and attended to his primary needs and 
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' even performed the household duties. Each student had the minimum 
requirement of apparel to. whatever’ religion he belonged. From I- -tsing 
it appears that a knowledge - of Sanskrit was absolutely essential to 


Ой prosecute his study in any. University. Even at the age of six, stu- 


dents were admitted to a course of study. They mastered | the 
: alphabet. and began with Grammar (see pp. 169-172). According 
| to Ltsing - ‘those who sought admission for higher studies at (һе. 
Universities were young. folk of about 20 yeats in age. According to 
` his authority a boy: of 15 commenced studying Vrttisütra which he 
finished when he was 20. Speaking. about the Buddhist students ` 
who underwent - educational training, I-tsing distinguishes two classes, 
Manavas and Brahmacaris. . The Manavas were moriks, probably 
bhiksus; Brahmacaris on the other hand were so many lay disciples 
: who: were. followers of Buddhism ( pp. 105-6). The bhiksu was 
.distinguished by his robes of which there were three kinds. Ling 
calls this a religious garment (р. 72). 
| A close examination ‘of. the record reveals. that ieee was provision 
for three meals daily for а ;student; These were breakfast, lunch 
and supper (p-. 11).  Accórding: to the testimony furnished by 
this anthority, - once. a: "student. had. 157 ‘credentials tested by the 
University he could take” to. -any -walk of life (р. 1 17). Thus we ѕее. 
that in Ltsing's time.. education. in. India was widespread and it 
covered . all: “aspects of human endeavour, If a man wanted to 
specialise i in medicine, ‘there | was an appropriate course for him; if a 
Ksatriya- needed specialisatión | in archery, a course wase open to him. 
The Uñiversity. was a comprehensive one and served the purpose of 
. making every man proficient . in his: profession. Discipline was its 
keynote and the now шшс, -despised caste system was looked upon 


^ with favour. 


Religion 


he the time when Ltsing visited India Buddhism as a religion had 
only a few followers. It showed. signs of decadence though there 
were a few monasteries still flourishing and prosperous. I-tsing con- 
firms a: tradition cited by another Chinese traveller Hwuilun in A.D. 
665. Не says “The old story goes that this temple (Mrgagikhavana) 
was built by Sri Gupta for the use cf priests from China. Ac this 
time there were some monks, twenty or.so in number, ћи, having 


M 
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wandered away from Sz'chuen by the road known as Ko-yang (?) 
"came out near ће Mahabodhi and there cffered their worship. The 
king moved with reverence on account of their piety, gave them a 
village of considerable extent, where they might remain and finally 
settle, twenty-four places in all.......... This occurred some five hun- 
dred years ago or so". These remarks of the two Chinese travellers 
could not be altogether wrong and the. statement, we are inclined to 
think, suggests that the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty was 
one Sti Gupta. Perhaps the date mentioned аз 500 yeats ago may 
not be acceptable пог even the year of the foundation of the Gupta 


dynasty. Scholars whe have examined the tradition as narrated by.. | 


the Chinese accounts would not accept ¿his Sri Gupta as referring to 
the Sri Gupta, who founded the Gupta empire. Though this date 
may not be authentic as it is only based on a tradition recorded by- 
Ltsing, there is certainly some plausibility in the identification of Sri 
Gupta of the Chinese tradition with the founder of the Impe:ial Gupta 
dynasty. 

It may be remembered that the Imperial Guptas adopted фе bons 
rific Paramabbagavstas and this clearly shows that they were Vaisna- 
vite in religion. Yet they never hated other religions such as Saivism 
. ог even Jainism. These religions thrived side by side with the 

state religion of the Guptas. Royal patronage was extended to other 
faiths. We know that Samudragupta allowed a Ceylonese king to 
erect a Buddhist vihara at Bodh Gaya, and it is not unreasonable to say 
that Kumáragupta I and Skandagupta followed a similar tolerant 
religious policy. 1а spite of all this encouragement the condition of 
Buddhism às recorded by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-tsang is not 
quite satisfactory. Though there were several thousands belong- 
ing to the Hinayana school there were only a few monasteries, 
which patronised the Mahayana. The followers of the Нїпауапа 
( Little Vehicle ) and Mahayana (Great Vehicle) had their own 
differences and sometimes there were controversies between them. 
.Such controversies were prevalent in the time of Harsa, the king 
himself taking part in the polemics. 


I-tsing tells us how a novice received his ordination (the ceremony 


1 QJMS. XXIV. No. 5, pp. 218-223. 
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of Upasampada). When once a novice gota knowledge of all reli- 
gious rites pertaining to his religion and when he attained the requi- 
site age, the religious teacher to whom he expressed his wish arranged 
the six requisities which are double cloak, upper and inner garments, 
bowl, a bed or something to lie upon and а water-strainer. As many 
as mine people participated in the ceremony. In the midst of 
the smoke raised by the burning of incense and in the midst of 
flowers, the novice was asked to pay his respect thtee times to each 
monk present. Sometimes he had to- touch the feet of every priest 
present as a mark of respect. When this was over he was taught to 
repeat thrice the great precepts (mahasila) When this was duue the 

` teacher presented him the gaiaents and the bowl їп the company of 
the assembled monks. ‘The novice then showed the bowl around and 
received. their blessings, Then the ācārya who presided over the 
ceremony (Karma) administered once again the Great Precepts and 
this enabled him to become a Upasampanna. After this the. date 
and the season in which he was ordained were r-corded. 

“Lastly, the contents of ihe Pratimok;a were revealed to him. 
Then alone he could read the Larger Vinaya Pitaka which he read 
daily. In this way the novice spent five summers with his precepter. 
But to become a full-fledged monk it took ten summer- after taking 
to the Vinaya  (l-tsing; op. cit., pp. 99-104). | | 

“The object of I-tsing's worl: was to correct the misrepresentations 
of the Vinaya rules, and to refute the erroneous ороп held by the 
schools of the Vinayadharas then’ existing in China.” I tsing exclu- 
sively presented the Mülasarvastivada school which was one of the 
four chief nikàyas prevalent in India, The Mahisasaka and Dharma- 
gupta schools are the two sub-divisions of the Malasarvastivada accord- 
ing to Ltsing. In Hiuen-tsang’s time the Mülasarvastivida had a 
wide following.. This school which had a large number of adherents 
in Central and North India, belonged to the Hinayana, though it is 
‘not mentioned as such by our author. 

At this time the Mahayana was largely prevalent in South India 
and Ceylon. It was the endeavour of I-tsing to bring in harmony 
between these two schools pointing out the facts common to both yanas. 
The chief difference between the уёпаѕ consisted in the worship of a 
bodbi-sattva peculiar to the Mahayana school. But some 18 schools 
whicli came into contact with the Mahayana adopted this custom and 
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propagated it. Thus, according to I-tsing, the differences between the 
Mahayana and Hinayana were not profound and could be ignored 
(Takakusu: Intro., pp. хх-ххій). In China it was the Mahayana 
· school that was generally followed. | 

Ltsing came to India after the death of Harsa: to whom belongs 
the credit of reviving the Buddhist religion when it showed a tendency 
to decline, owing to lack of royal patronage. Though the keynote 
of Indian religion was toleration yet sufficient encouragement was not ` 
forthcoming to propagate this faith, which had developed into a 
number of schools founded by the great monks who were devout 
followers of the Buddha. The Buddha never thought that either his 
image or that of any of the Bodhisattvas would be worshipped. The 
religion and philosophy which the Buddhists of the old school taught 
. broke up and different schools which perplexed a foreigner like I-tsing 
with its complexities came into existence. It was Harsa who-gave a 
new lease of life to Buddhism. Fortunately Ltsing visited this coun- 
try immediately after. He placed his faith only in the Mülasarvas- 
tivada school which alone appealed to him. He was able to collect 
a good number of manuscripts pertaining to his faith, took them 
home to China and translated most of them for the benefit of his 
countrymen’ 


Social Conditions 


It would be certainly interesting to know the social habits and 
customs which were observed by the Chinese pilgrim L-tsing during 
his visit to India. The Hindu society was even then divided into 
four varnas generally called castes and four āśramas known ordinarily 
_ as orders. This was noticed by I-tsing during his'stay at Nalanda 
University. He paysa tribute to the- Brahmins who were regarded 
as the most honourable caste in all parts of India. He says: “They 
do not, when they meet ina place, associate with the other three 
castes and the mixed classes of the people have still less intercourse ` 
with them. The scriptures they revere are : the four Vedas, contain- 
ing about 100,000 verses”. He further says that the Vedas were 
handed down from : mouth to mouth and not transcribed. on paper or 
leaves. According to. l-tsing there. always existed certain Brahmins 
intelligent enouzh to recite these 100,000. verses. 
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Mention is made as to how medicine? was administered in case 
of bodily illness, The symptoms of the disease were well studied and 
appropriate medicine was applied in each case., Though they strongly 
believed in past Karma, still the Indians never hesitated in averting 
a disease of the present life. I-tsing says that whenever a disease 
‚ had befallen one, rest and careful attention were recommended. Even 
in giving medicine there were rules to be observed. 

Incidentally I-tsing makes the remark that people in India are 
not accustomed to eat onions. They believe that onions of any kind 
“cause pain while taking a religious fast and injure the belly, besides 
spoiling the eye-sight .and increasing disease and causing the body to 
become more and more weak. This is why Indians do not eat them. 
There is also a rule forbidding any treatment which would injure the 
patient in any way. Sometimes the dung of a calf and urine of a 
cow were used as medicine. 

Itsing refers to the simplicity of dress on the part of Indians. 
He also notes the eight precepts which were practised by them. ` The 
eight precepts were (1) not killing, (2) not stealing, (3) not committing 
adultery, (4) not telling a lie, (5) not drinking an intoxicating bever- 
age, (6) neither taking pleasure in music nor wearing garlands and 
anointing with perfumes, (7) not using a high and wide couch and 
(8) not taking food at forbidden hours. Rules of decorum were 
observed and the foreigner and stranger were welcomed with courtesy 
and fed sumptuously. Their dinner was regulated by certain rules 
observed during eating and drinking (chaps, 31, 35, etc.) 

Every Sangharama had its own property belonging individually 
and jointly to the bhiksus. When a bhiksu died usually an enquiry 
was made whether he had left a will and if anyone nursed 
him, while ill. Enquity was also made as regards his property 
and if there was any it was divided according to the law. Generally 
quadrupeds, elephants and horses, were offered to the royal household. 
Wooden chairs and others were made common property. Besides 
property owned by the individual priest there was also the common 
property of the Sangha, accumulated by benefactions through the 
ages. The common property of the Sangha was used for providing 
necessities of life for the members of the Sangha, such as clothing 


2 Chaps, 27 to 3o. 
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and food dione it was a practice in China not to get clothing from 
the common property of the Church. . 
To accumulate wealth and granaries and to Өт alos of 
servants male and female was not looked upon as healthy in a 
monastery. The monk's only. аш: ;was tó teach the path of final 
liberation (chaps. 33,36 & 37). Ltsing! s recurd contains these atd.. 
other interestir. accounts not oe about the religious life but also 
about social and educational life.* 
У, R. RAMACHANDR/. ‚Рїк5нїтАв 
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. The Е a work of Bengal 


This work? must be distinguished from the famous Vaisnava 
Mahapurdna called Bhagavata, which also is sometimes called "Маран: 


1 {The only printed edition of the Mehibhigavat is that es by the 
Gujarati Prinung Press, Bombay, 1913. 

. For Mss. of this work see i | 

À J.. Eggeling, India Office. УТЕ of Sanskrit Mss., VI, рр. 1280-82, 
No. 3547 (written in Bengali script and consisting of 8o chapters). — . 

(i) Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, V, pp. 772-4, Nos. 4112-16. -(All these Mss. are written in Bengali charac- 
ters. Only the first two are dated Saka 1697 and 1731 respectively). 

(ш) Roth, Tübingen Catalogue, p. 15. 

(у) В. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss. 1, p. 203, No. 359 (incomplete; 
ending with a few verses of chapter 49; and written in Bengali script). 

(v) Haraprasad Shastri, Notices. of Sanskrit Mss., Ill, pp. 142-3, No. 220 
(written in Bengali characters, and dated Saka 1734). 

(vi) В. С. Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay 
Presidency during tbe years 1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90 and 1890-91 (hereinafter 
teferted to as ‘Bhandarkar, Report’), p. 12 (No. 166. complete). 

(vii) Dacca University Mss. Nos. 936 (complete; consisting of 80 chapters; 
dated Saka 1733), 1470 (complete; dated Saka 1729), 3278 (complete), 3280 (in- 
completg) 3818 (complete; dated Saka 1:774). 4200 (complete; dated Saka 1732), 
4432 (incomplete’, 4645 (incomplete), 4646 (complete; consisting of 80 chapters; 
dated Saka 1740), 4714A (complete; dated Saka 1708), 4791 (complete), D. R. 
113 (complete). 

All these Dacca University Mss, are written in Bengali script. Of these, three 
were discovered in Sylhet and the rest in Eastern Bengal. 

In.-their colophons many of these Mss. claim to contain only the first part - 
(prathama khanda) of the Mababbagavata, and this claim seems to be supported 
by the printed edition also (cf. chap. 81, verse 43— 

etavad uktam devena........ cesses КОА 

kbande smin ]айтїпе....................... 1] 
But, as a matter of fact, the Mababbagaoata consists of the first part only and 
does not contain any other part. 

For Mss. of the Bhagavati-gita belonging t to the Mababbagavata. see Hara- 
prasad Shastri. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss..in the Asiatic Society of Bengal (here- 
inafter referred to as ‘Shastri, ASB Cat.) V, рр. 774-5, Nos. 4117-18; К. L. 
Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mss, (hereinafter referred to as ‘Mitra, Notices’), I, p. 249, 
No. 440; and Dacca University Mss. Nos. 160C, 169T. 331E, Mem 1500, 1611, 

1836 and 2078A. 
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bhagavata’ (i.e. “he great Bhagavata’*). It is an interesting Upapu-. 
rana dealing with the praise of Devi and her worship. Although it 
is a comparatively late work and is not mentioned in any of the Pura- 
` nas and Upa-puranas except the Brbad-dbarma-purána^, it deserves to 
be studied for information about the contemporary state of Hindu 
religion and society in Bengal, especially in its eastern part which was ' 
adjacent to Kamariipa. | | 
~ The printed edition of the. Mababbagavata opens with four mañ- 
gala slokas, of which the third contains a salutation to Devi and the ` 
fourth а benediction. ‘According to these two vetses Devi is the 
‘Adya Prakrti’ and is ‘para’ and ‘svargapavargaprada’; she. created 
the universe out of her own accord, subjected herself to births, and - . 
had Sambhu as her husband; arid Sambhu, in his turn, had Devi as 
his wife through severe austerities and held her foot on his bosom.’ < " 
Regarding the origin of the Mababhagavata and its introduction : 
on earth itis said in. chap. 1 that at the request of Saunaka and | 
others in the Naimisa forest to describe some ‘Purana’ on the: 
glory of Devi, Süta spoke of the ‘most secret Purána named ‘Maha- ` 
bhagavata’ which was first declared by Mahesa to Narada and then 
by Vyasa to Jaimini. Sūta said that being unable to attain mental 
satisfaction even after writing ‘the eighteen Puranas” Vyasa wanted to 
become the author of a ‘Mahapurana’ that would deal elaborately 
_with the praise of Bhagavati. Consequently, he went to the Himi- . 
laya for realising the true nature of Devi by means of austerities. 


2 For instance, see Samvatsara-pradipa (Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4632), Чо, 
41a-b— р | 
н. зЁдпйе-.................. mababbagavatakbyasya sa cándalasamo mgtab[" 

mababbagavatakhyasya — mababbagavata-puránasya| ata-etad-dosa-pari- ` 
haraya bbagavata-puránasya katicit Slokani likbyante/ tad yatbà— 
“уат brahma vedavido vadanti param pradbanam purusam tatbanye[. 
visvodgateh karanam ifvaram va tasmai пато vighna-vinayakaya| [' 

Kavya-samgraba (of Rajajivana De Dasa, Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4321, dated 
1655 Saka), fol. 1ob—atha írimadbbagavata: (? te) kaiicit Slokani—janmadyasya 
yato'nvayad itarata$ cártbesu abbijiab svarát| etc. etc. (=Bhagavata, p. I. т. 1, 3. 
etc; X. 14. 28 etc; X. 4. 39 £.; and so on). 

з Brbad-dharma-p, (hereinafter abbreviated to Brhaddb.), ed. Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, I. 25. 20. The reading 'nrsimbam са tatah param’ of the Vaügavasi 
Press (Calcutta) edition of the Brbad-dbarma-p. (for ‘mababhagavatam tath? of 
the ASB. ed.) is erroneous. | 

The Brbaddb. includes the Mababbigavata among the ‘Mahat  Puránas. 


= 
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But being directed by Devi's voice from the air, Vyasa went ‘over to 
Brahma-loka where he was told by the four “Vedas that it was Bhaga- 
vati Durga herself who was ‘Parama Brahma.’ Being eulogised by 
these Vedas Devi appeared in person before Vyasa. ` In order to con. 
vince Vyasa of her own identity with Supreme Brahma, Devi ‘assumed 
various forms such as those of a thousand-armed ‘female deity mounted 
ona lion and furnished with divine weapons, a dark-complexjoned 
and four-armed goddess standing on a corpse (Sava-vahana), female 
deities having two, four, ten, eighteen, one hundred or innumerable 
hands, Visnu-and-Kamala, Krsna-and-Radha, Brahma-and-Vani, Siva- 
and-Gauri, and so on. She then revealed to Vyasa the Purina named 
Mababbagavata, which Vyasa found recorded on the thousand petals 
of the lotus lying under her feet. Thus, Süta said, the Mababhaga- 
vata was revealed to Vyasa. 

In the remaining chapters Siita is found to reproduce the inter- 
locution between Mahadeva and Narada on the glory of Durga in the 
same way as it was reported by Vyasa to Jaimini. The contents of 
these chapters include the following : — 

Story of Devi’s birth as Sati (having eight hands and a fair com- 
plexion“), her marriage with Siva, her assumption first of an extremely 
dreadful form and then of those of. the ten Mahavidyas, and her crea- 
tion, from her own self, of a shadow called Chaya-kali, as a result of 
whose entrance into the sacrificial fire of Daksa Virabhadra destroyed 
Daksa’s sacrifice and replaced Daksa’s head with that of a he-goat; 
origin of fifty-one Maha-pithas from the limbs of Chaya-sati created 
by Sati from herself; praise of Kamarüpa as the best of these Pithas ; 
reference to the abduction of Chaya-sita by Ravana ; story of Devi's 
birth as Parvati and her marriage with Siva; discourse on Btahma- 
vijüana ; story of Devi's birth as Ganga, and the latter’s liquefaction 
and descent on earth ; praise of the river Ganga ; story of the origin 
of the river Padma ; story of the introduction of the custom of 
untimely worshipping Durga annually during the autumn season ; 
and a summary of the story of the Ramdyana from Rama’s killing of 
Tadaka to his fateful war with Ravana. [This summary contains 
innovations, which are as follows : — 

4 Chap. 4, verses 24-25— 


sessi: gaurangtm............ 


agtábbir babu-vallibbir ЬЁЬтаўлтйпйт................................. / 
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(a) Rama started оп his exile on the Sukla-da$ami Tithi of 
the month of `Аѓуіпа and remembered Devi at the time of starting. — 
Gap: 38, verses 20-21. ' 
- < » (b) Devi left Lanka as soon as Hanuman me уаз none but 
Siva himself) went there in search of Sita and: saw Devi in her temple. 
= 39, verses 18-29. 

(c) The construction of the bridge to Гайка was Best: on 
Sravana-paurnamast.—Chap. 40, verse 6. | te к 

(d) Before starting war against Ravana, Ката pleased Devi Ьу 
performing Pátvana-Sraddha.— Chap. 40, verses 12-2 t. 

(е) Finding that Rama was terrified by the news of Kumbha- 
' karna's approach to the battlefield, Bralima advised him to. worship 
Durga and spoke of her gloty. He narrated how in ancient times. 
Siva tore away one of his five heads and . how, being. approached for: 
redress, Devi furnished him with the (ifth head and told him that it . 
was she who thus punished him for having а strong desire for sexual 
_ünion with: his own daughter Samdhyá. Brahma assured Rama that - 

Devi forsook Ravana because that demon abducted, with an ‘evil 
purpose, Sita who was his own ksetraja daughter born of Mandodari*. 

He wanted to invoke Devi, though untimely, for the sake of Rama 
and spoke of Devi’s Vaidiki, Pauraniki and Tantriki Mürtis as well: 


as of the different regions, viz., Siva-loka, Visnu-loka (placed above ` 


Siva-loka), Gauri-loka (which is situated on the left side of Siva-loka ` 


and in which there is Devi's- ‘daSa-bhuja vaidiki miitti’), Goloka (in x 


which Krsna sports with Radha), and the region of Mahadurga 
(which occupies. the highest position and lies beyond the Brah- 
manda and in: which there is Devi's Tantriki Mürti). Brahma 
gave a long description of this last-mentioned region and said 
that Radha was ап infinitesimally small part of Mahadurga.° 
Brahma desstibed Mahadurga's Tantriki Marti as follows : —She 
has four hands, wears red clothes, and mounts a big lion ; -on her 
left side stand Jay& and Vani, and on her right there are Vijaya and 
Lakgmi; she does not recognise any distinction of caste or position 
5 Mababbig., 42. 64— 

sita mandodari-garbhe sambbita cáru-rüpimi] 

ksetraja tanayapy asya ravanasya ны, E 
6 Mababbag., 43. 26— Е 
^. -yat-kala-koti- Di c radha Jia add 
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but - favours those who are devoted to her.’ Intending - to invoke 
. Devi ina Bilva tree on the Krsna-havami Tithi and to wotship her 
by cohstructing an earthen image of her Pauraniki | Mürti which is 
furnished with ten` hands and mounted on a lion, Brahma took Rama 
to a Bilva tree on the sea-shore.—Chaps, 41-43. · | | | 

(f) Каша approached the Bilva tree and eulogised Devi, and 
the latter assured him with a voice from the ait. that he would attain 
victory over the Raksasas. — Chap. 44, verses 1-20. 5 

(g) While Каша was fighting with Kumbhakarna on the Krsna- 
‘пауатї Tithi, Brahma invoked Devi ina Bilva tree by- citing the 
Devi-sükta as well as Mantas containing Tantric symbols, and conti- 
nued to worship her daily for Rama’s victory.— Chap. 45, verses 1-25. 

| (һ) Devi’ s description of the method of her own worship in an 
‘earthen i image during the three days from Sukla-saptami to Sukla- 
navami. with the performance of Patrikā-praveśa, Samdhi-püja, 
: Pasu-bali (sactifice of animals), Satru-bali* (sacrifice of enemies, on 
the Navami Tithi) etc. ; and the immersion of the image in a current 
of water on the Da$ami Tithi with great merriment пшн — 
Chap. 45, vetses 26-36. 

(i) Devi’s praise of the annual worship of herself in | the above- 
mentioned manner ; and her description of sattvika, rajasa and tàmasa 
worship .—Chap. 46. 

(i) Rama worshipped Devi in an earthen image on the Saptami, 
Mahastami and Mahanavami Tithis after performing her adbivzsa 

- (in the evening of the Sukla-sasthi - Tithi) and patri-pravesa (on the 
Saptami Tithi), immersed the image in the sea on the DaSami Tithi, 
and killed Ravana with a missile received from Devi. —Chaps. 
47-481. 
| An analysis of the contents of the Mababbagavata shows that it 
advocates Saktism. According to this work, it is Kali who is Parama 
Brahma as well as Рага. Prakrti (or Mula-prakrti ). Though 
‘saccidananda- -vigraha"; *Suddhajfianamayr', ‘nitya? апа *arüpa', 
Kali, as Prakrti, assumed, for creation, the form of a young and 
Seautiful female seated on а lion and having a унан com- 


7 For detailed description of Devi’s“Tantriki Marti sce Mababbag.. 43. 65-86. 
e 8 Mababbag., 45. 33— 


tatah Satrum Байт dadyat kytva pistamayam mama. 


465 57 
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plexion, four hands, réd eyes, dishevelled hair, and the quarters as 
her clothes (dig-ambara).’ She created a Purusa as an^ embodiment 
of the three ganas and contaminated into him a wish for creation. 
From the three gunds, viz., rajas, sattva and tams, of this Purusa 
were born Brahma, Visnu and Siva respectively. Prakrti, on her part, 
divided herself into Maya, Vidya and Parama, and became Sati, 
Ganga, Durga, Savitri, Laksmi, Sarasvati and others. 

o, Unlike the present Kalika-p. and the Brbaddbarma-p. the 
Mihabbagavata conceives Kali as the wife and Sakti of Siva. It 
identifies Siva with Purusa and says that Brahma consists of Siva 
and his Sakti.!* It regards Кай and Kailasa as the best holy places 
on the earth and heaven respectively and remarks that Vaikuntha and 
Brahma-loka do not deserve comparison even with a small part of 
Siva-loka.? It introduces several stories for establishing Siva's supe- 
tiority over other gods, especially over Visnu. It praises Siva-worship 
thus; “In the Kali age there is no work like Siva-worship. A man, 
whether he is a Sakta, a Vaisnava or a Saiva, should worship Sankara 

first of all and thea his own tutelaty deity with a feeling:of reverence. 
` At first one should worship а ара with Bilva-leaves; otherwise all 
( his efforts ), being bereft of Siva-worship, will be like those of 
Sudras"'?, From this praise of Siva and from the nature of some of 
the stories!? it is evident that the Saiva-saktas had the Vaisnavas and 
the Vaisnava-Saktas as their most powerful rivais and tried hard to 
popularise their own ideas especially against those of the latter. But 
in spite of its outspoken inclination towards Siva, the Mababbagavata 
follows the Vedanta in advocating the unity of all gods.'* 

The Mahabbagavata was written in Bengal, most probably in 


9 Mabibbag., 15. 16— 
janibi mam param śaktim mabesvara-krtasrayam| 
. éasvataisvarya-vijfiana-mürtim sarva-pravartikam | | 


10. Ibid., 18. 14— 
śivah pradbanab екні Хавы ca poen Siva] 
Siva-Sakty-atmakam brabma — * ы * Jf s 


п lbid., & 12-15, 

12 Ibid., 81. 13-14. See also Mahabbag., 81. 32-34. 

13 Viz, those of Ganeía (who was Narayana reborn—chap. 35) and of Krsna 
and Radha (who were the same as Kali and Siva сзи 49-58). 

14 Mababbag., 7. 63-64; то. 42 and 64; and so on. 
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its eastern part which was adjacent to Kamarüpa, as the following 
evidences indicate. 


(i) The Mababbagavata . devotes a few chapters to the praise of 
Kamariipa which is called the best of the ‘fifty-one’ Mahàpithas 
created by the fall of Sati's limbs (see specialy chaps, 11-12 
and 76-78). . 

(i) According to this work Сайра, when following Bhagiratha, 
intended to visit Kamakhya but gave up her project as she chanced 
to displease the sage Jahnu at the very beginning of her adyance 
eastwards. This shows that the author of the Mababbagavata had 
a special attraction for Kamarüpa and wanted to add to it the same 
sanctity as is generally attached to those parts of the country which 
are watered by the Ganges. 

(iii) The accounts of the Bhagirathi and the Padma, as given in 
chaps. 69-70, show that the author of the Mababbagavata was 
quite familiar with these rivers and regarded both of them as sacred. 


(iv) In the Mababbagavata the, autumnal worship of Durga has 
been connected with the story of Ката (son of DaSaratha). The 
method of Durga-vorship, as described in this work, includes the 
. following operations: —bodbana of Devi in a Bilva tree; special 
- worship of Devi for three days (viz., Saptami, Astami, aud Navami 
Tithis) in an earthen image after performing Devi’s adbivása in the 
evening of the Sukla-sasthi Tichi; performance of patrika-pravesa on 
the Saptami Tithi and of £atru-bali on the Navami Tithi; and the 
immersion of the image on the Dasami Tithi with great merriment 
(sumabotsava).5 Itisto be noted that the custom of Satru-bali (in 
which an image of the enemy is constructed with powdered rice and 
sacrificed before Devi on the Navami Tithi) is still surviving in some 
parts of Eastern Bengal. | 

(v) In the Mababbagavata there аге some words and expressions 
which ate clearly based on their parallels in Bengali, viz., 

(a)* * * garvam tvam a$u paricirnaya (9. 593); 

(b) i-FA/ksip used in the sense of ‘lamenting’ — * 


ж © 


15 The word 'sumahotsava, occurring’ in Mababbag., 45. 35-36, may mean 
the famous Sivarotsava mentioned in the Nibandhas of Bengal. E" 
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fambhuh *..ruroda ha / patnim aksipya bahudha ай prakrta- 
lokavat// (12. 4) PA 

(c) sati tvam mama bháryeti Joka-lajjàm ‘paritydian /  mürdhnà 
vahami te chayam * * * // (тт. 61); | 

(d) ‘u mà !' (used by females in expressing astonishment—cf. the 
Bengali expression ‘sit at!’ uttered by women in modern Bengal) 
—n meti vismitā praha * * * (21. 59); 

(e) peculiar use of the word ‘nikata’—drutam agacchata sura 
brahmano nikatam tatah (13. 50); паса yasyati vai kaóci] janas 
tvannikate prabho (21. 26); (for the use of this word see also 
Mababbag. 20. 15; 21. 10; 22. 5 and 44; 24. 4 and 5o; 
25. 30; 29. 18; and 33. то); | . ; 

(f) kuputri duscastra суат caksusor me bahir bhava (9. 73b); 
sā суат me caksusor babyam Sighram bbava duratmike (9. 76b); 
aham te caksusor babyam bbavisyámi па kevalam (9. — 81a); 

(g) apakarma svayam krtvà param düsayate kudhih (8. 43b); 

` (h) vacam niyaccha kalyanam yadicchasi sudurmate / 
‘chinde jihvàm mahámürkha * * * // (ә. 65b-663); 

(i) use of Locative in place of Ablative—Srutva tava EET bboje 
Кафат * * * (2. за), | 

(vi) That part of the countty which is watered by the Ganges 
has been praised in Mababbag. 74. 3of. as follows: “Опе, 
who leaves the banks of the Ganges and resides elsewhere, searches 
for hell by setting aside final emancipation lying in his hand, 
Blessed is chat land in which there is the Ganges that sanctifies the 
three worlds, Мо country deserves to be called as such, if it is 
bereft of the Ganges. One should prefer begging and death on the 
banks of the Ganges to royalty elsewhere. * * * * ** 
In another place’ the Mababbagauata says,” А sacrifice without Siva 
is just like a country without the Ganges" (7. бі). | 

(vii) Almost all of the numerous Mss. of the Mababhagavata, 
hitherto discovered, were found in Bengal, mostly in its eastern part, 
and are written in Bengali script. 

(уш) So far as we have been able to find, it is „only the authors 
of Bengal who refer to or draw upon the Mababbágavata (for these 
` references see below). : | 
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(ix) Independent Mss of the Navagraha-kavaca, Bhagavati-gita, 


Siva-sahasra-náma-stotra, Kamakhya-kavaca etc., claiming to be parts 
of the Mababbagavata, are found scattered all over Bengal, - mostly 
in its eastefn parts. Some of these Mss. have been collected by the 
Dacca University and the Asiatic Society: of Bergal.!* 


The above evidences are perhaps sufficient to show thar ће 
 Mababbágavata is а work of Bengal and most probably of its eastern 
part which was adjacent to Kamarüpa. 


The Mababbagavata call; itself ‘Purāņa™ as well as 
 'Mahiapurana"* but never ‘Upapurana’; and this claim has been 
supported by the Brhaddharma-p. which includes its name among 
those of the eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas’! Yet it must not be taken 
со be an early work. It knows the names of г2515 and week-days, 
and mentions the Tulasi plant as well as Radha, the beloved of Krsna. 
Its comparatively late date is further evidenced by the tact спас it is 
not mentioned іп any of the Ригапіс works except the Brbaddbarraa-p., 
which cannot be dated earlier than the thirteenth century A. D. 
. However, the Mababbagavata is. certainly not a very modern work. 
In his Report, p. 12 К. С.  Bnandarker mentions a complete Ms. 
of the Mababbagavata which he found in the Bombay Presidencv. 
In the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there is .a 
Ms. of the Mahbabhagavata which is dated Saka 1697.” Śri- 
tirtha-svamin, who was most probably a court-poet of Maharaja 
Krsna-candra of Nadia (Bengal) wrote a philosophical treatise 
entitled Yathārtha-mañjarī in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
In this work?! he ascribes to the *Mababbagavata' three lines ‘jñānāt 


16 See Shastri, ASB. Cat., V, PP. 774.5, Nos. 4117-18; Dacca Univ. Mss. 
Nos. 645B (found in Rangpur), 645C (found in Rangpur), 526P (found in Bogra), 


and so on. 
v cs Mababbag. chap 1, verses 6, 8, 13, 49, 51 and so on. 
18 Mababbàag., 1. 16. See also the chapter-colophons. 


:19 Brbaddb. (ASB. ed) І. 25. 20. For the texts of those verses of the 
Brbaddbarma-p. which contain the names of the eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas,’ see 
Brhaddharma-p. (ed. Майрахаѕі Press, Calcutta), I. 25. 23-26. 


.20 Shastri, ASB, Cat, V, p. 772, No. 4112. 
21 Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 4093, fol. 11b. (This is a complete Ms. written jn 
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samjayate muktih' etc. which are the same as Mababbig. 15. 63b-64. 


In the introductory portion: *of his Sarada-masi gala-havya Siva-candra 
Sena, who lived a little later than Bharata-candra (a vernacular: poet 
of Bengal), refers to the *Mabzbbagavata' as describing the autumnal 
worship of Durga??. 1а the Dacca University _ collection there is a ` 
Ms. (No. 1470) of the Mababbagavaia which is dated 1729 Saka and 
which, in its last leaf, contains a sañkalpa-mantra for the study of the 
Mahabbagavata’®. In this collection there is another Ms. (No. 4150) 
which contains a metrical Bengali translation of the Bhagavati-gita 
constituting chaps. 15-19 of the Mababbagavata. We have 
already said that independent Mss. of the Bhagavati-gita, Siva-sahasta- 
nàma-stotra, Nava-graha-kavaca, .Kamakhya-kavaca etc., -claiming to 
be parts of the Mababhagavata, are found іп all parts of Bengal. 
These evidences are perhaps siifficient to show that the Mababbaga- 
vata became a highly popular work and was widely studied as an” 
authoritative Purina a few centuries ‘ago, It has already been men- 
tioned that the Brbaddbarma-p. has included the name of the Maba-: 
bhagavata in its list of eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas’... That the Maba- 
bbagavata mentioned in фе Brbaddbarma-p. is the same as the extant 
one, is shown definitely by the fact that the author of the Brbaddbar- 
ma-p. has not only derived many of his stories from the present 
Маин but: has plagiarised a large. number of verses from 


Bengali script and dated. Saka 1734. Its colophon runs as follows : — 
fet aedis quu ) | 
` 22 Sarada-manyala-kavya (Dacca Univ. Ms. No. 3099).— 
MARAU эп elg 1 ate garg MÈ яктитаай і 
MCI HAA чат чыш а 9а |I 
23 Mhe text of this sankalpa-mantra, which abounds in mistakes, runs as 
follows : — 
visnur плато dyetyadi amuka-gotrah íri-amuka-dasab | srimaj-jagad-ambika- 
bhagavati-durga-deuyah | priti-kamab sita-faunaka-mabarsi-vedavyasa-jaimini-sam- 
prokta yam arüdbya virificir ityadi iti $rimababbágavate mabapurane Siva-narada- 
samvade prathama-khanda-samaptir nnamaikasititamo ‘dhyayab samapta ity-antam 
yatba-jfianatab. mababbagavata-mabapuranasya yatba-kala-sravanam арат karisye. 
24 Compare, for instance, the chapters on the origin of creation, stories of Sati 


and Ganga and Rama’s autumnal worship of Durga, as occurring in the two works. 
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the latter®, Asa matter of fact, a comparison between these two 
Upa-puranas shows that the author of the Brbaddbarma-p. thoroughly 
utilised the language and contents of the Mababbagavata in his work. 
Hence the- Mababbagavata must have preceded the Brbaddbarma-p. 
by a fairly long time, otherwise it could not be regarded as an autho- 
ritative ‘Mahat Purana’ by the author of фе datter. As the Brbad-. 
dbarma-p. was composed not later than the middle of the fourteenth 
century A.D., the Mababbagavata cannot be dated later than the 
twelfth century A.D. Its Saiva tendency like that of the earlier 
Kaliba-p. and its silence about the present Kalika-p. which is 
remarkably inclined towards Vaisnavism, tend to show that it was 
uritten about the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 

In describing the state of society during the Kali age the Maba- 
bhagavata (81. 8a) says, '"'kara-graha-ratà nityam rajano mleccha- 
tüpinah". But this mention of kings as Mlecchas must not be taken 
to mean that at the time of composition of the Mababbagavata Bengal 
came under the sway of the Muhammadans; because the Brbaddbar- 
ma-p., which the Mababbagavata preceded by a fairly long time, 
was composed not much later than the advent of the Muhammadans 
in Bengal. It is probable that the author of the Mababbagavata used 
the expression ‘rajano mleccha-tiipinah’ only to characterise the kings 
of the Kali age as being regardless of all moral laws like Mlecchas. 
Or, it may be that this generalisation was based on the introduction 
of Muhammadan rule in other provinces outside Bengal. 


25 The verses, which are common to these two works, are the following: — 


Mababbag. Brbaddb. Mababbag. Brbaddb. 
(Vangavasi Press ed.) (Vangavasi Press ed.) 
3. 26a =. т. 56b. 5. 36a —Il. 5. 25b. 
3 42a —cf. I. r. arb. 5. 37a =I]. 5. 26b 
3 45b o. =. 1. 25b. 5. 37b —Il. 5. 27b. 
3. 46a — II. т. 26a. 5. 38b —Il. 5. 28a. 
3. 58 —II. 2. 16b-17a. 5. 46-47 —d. П. 5. 32-33 
3. 6163 —]L 2. 19 and 7. 21b-23a —cf. Н. 6. 2-3. 
21-22. 7. :24b-25a —cf. II. 6. 4. 
3. 64b-65a =I]. 2. 25a-b. 7. 40Ь-4та =. 6. 1o. 
4. 48a —£. П. 3. 22b. 74 =П. 6. п. 
5. 25-28 —ct. II. 5. 17-20. 7 46b =H. 6. rab. 
5. 29-342 =I]. 5. 21-252. & ^ . Sc 


28. > The Mabibhagevata Paria, a = of bog: 


‚А study ái ‘the Mabábbagavata shows that the author of this vel 
lived i ina society in which the. most powerful sects were, those. of the 
Saivas,. Sáktas, Vaispavas and Sauras?*, arid which was strongly influ- 
enced by Tantricism. People. performed Sat-karma (the six acts, viz., 
WaSikarana, Marana, Uccátana étc.), studied the Agamas, and follow- 
ed Tantric manners, customs and methods -of worship®’, Even in 
their conception ofthe forms of deities ‘they were “often guided by 
‘the . Tantras?*. So, the author of the Mapbabbagavata praised 
Varnastama-dharma and prescribed the study of Vedánta?, Не did - 
not decry Tantricism but tried to bring about’ a compromise between 
che two systems by making Devi say, “О Sankara: the Agama and 
the Veda atc my two hands with which I sustain the whole universe — . 
consisting of stationary and moving objects. I£, out of i ignorance, - 
any body violates (the ditections of) these two, he is sure.to slip down 
from my hands. <p Tea en M Te is true arid. undoubted 
that I am unable to deliver chat person who worships (me) by violating 
(the directions of) the Арата апа the Veda. A` wise man should. 
practise Dharma by taking these two as the same. ^... Saa 
Those, who worship these (forms of mine), аге considered as  Vaisnavas 
in.the assembly. avs 2: e. 75 Ме have already noted 
the Saiva tendency of Saktism advocated by the Mababbagavata. But 
in spite of its high. praise of diva the  Mabábbagavata follows Vedanta 
in establishing the unity of all gods". 


R. C. Hazra 


26 For mention of the Sauras see Mababbag., 67. 61. 

27 Mababbag. 8. 72 ff. For Tantric mantras used in Durgā- worship, see e chaps: 
4445. Kamakhya was -worshipped according tə the Tantric method (12. 37 

28 See chap. 43, in which there is mention of Devi's Puranic- and: Tantric 
forms, | 

29 Mababbag, 15. 61-64 and .68; 

3o Ibid., 8. 77-82. 

з Ibid, 7. 63-64; 10, 42 and: 6%; and so on. 
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. In his History of Sanskrit literature Keith observed. **Contem- 
noraneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, there was proceed- 
ing ; the - development of a lyric in Prakrt, which later passed into 
Apabhramáa probably as a result of the achievement of the Abbiras 
and the Gurjaras" (р. 223). The above remark of Keith does but 
‘point to two important phenomena, First, it is known that the 
- Apabhramga (abbr. Ap.) lyrics .are’ exactly of the same nature as the 
Prákrt (Pkt.) lyric poems and treat of the same themes, Secondly, 
óne. comes to learn from the same that the Pkt. lytic stanzas were 


^. simultaneously composed with the Sanskrit (Skt.) poems, though 


their authors were obviously different -from the composers of the 
artificial Skt. poetry. The Pkt. verses, as Keith has clearly pointed 
out, are quite distinct in character from the Skt. lyric poems and 
they reflect a society at their background, which contrasts glaringly 
with the more popular and familiar one, motivating the Skt. poems. 
These stanzas, a collection of which appears in the Sattasai of 
Sátavahana Hala, are believed to be real popular poems and the 
simple and unostentatious life of the rustic common folk forms the 
chief theme of most of. these stanzas. Such being the fact, we find 
in the Sattasat the most fervid expression of the real feelings and 
emotions of the unsophisticated persons of the rural areas and a 
faithful delineation of their love, joys, sorrows, hopes, desires, longings 
and aspirations. This closeness to life and common realities, which 
- characterises the Pkt. verses, is chiefly responsible for the uncommon 
individuality and distinctiveness from the widely-known Skt. poems. 
But that these stanzas were real folk poems or poems cultivated 
by the uneducated naive people has been seriously called into 
question by the scholars. ^ Winternitz in his Geschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur (vol. HI, рр. 97-98) has expressed such 
a view that as the Pkt. dialect was no real popular speech, but a 
literary dialect fashioned in: imitation. of the latter, so these Pkt. 
songs too, were no real folk-poems in the true sense of the 
term, but were artificial versifications, composed . after the 
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pattern of the popular poems by the. poets of the ornate Ske. 
poetry. So the Pkt. poems are extremely conventional like those of 
Skt. and any attempt to see into them the expression of some aspects 
of real ` popular life should be outright discouraged. ^ Keith too 
endorsed the same view and took the Pkt. stanzas of the Sattasai 
as artificial compositions. But that they expressed the ways of life 
of the common rustic people and delineated their unreserved feelings 
and sentiments has been emphasized. by him inspite .of their being 
so many artificial versifications. It should be pointed out here that 
neither Keith nor Winternitz advanced any evidence, which may | 
prove their statements to be true. Now, a question may be quite 
legitimately , raised as to why these Pkt. stanzas may not be real folk- 
poems and if these are artificial compositions in imitation of the real 
folk-poems, where Winternitz and Keith found the specimens of the 
latter, which could warrant such a conclusion. The fact seems to 
be: otherwise to us, though we admit that the above remarks of 
Winternitz and Keith contain some amount of truth in them. 

It is surely a fact that a large number of Pkt. stanzas—stray 
poems or vetses contained in some anthologies—are real folk-poems. 
It cannot be denied that the common-folk have been cultivating 
this kind of poetry from the olden days even down to the present. 
The vernacular folk-poetry of the present days bears an unmistakable 
testimony to the fact. Some of the verses quoted in the Pkt. 
grammar of Hemacandra and also many Ap. stanzas in the Prakrta- 
paingala (abbr. PP.) boldly speak of their real popular character. 
If there be some truth in the statement of Hala, who collected 700 
Pkt-verses from a crore (‘Kodia majjhaarmmi’ verse 3. Sattasat) it 
is possible for us to assume that the number of Pkt. stanzas, which 
were probably orally maintained but not recorded in literature was 
countless and they exceeded by far the artificial poems of seemingly 
identical nature. It follows from the statement of Winternitz too 
that the cultivation of the popular poems was not certainly ап ип- 
common phenomenon—rather a common practice in those ancient days. 
If che Pkt. poems of the Sattasai were artificial compositions in 
imitation of the real folk-poems, they certainly presuppose the existence 
of the latter, otherwise che artists could not have found the models 
for imitation. But it is not totally impossible that some poets of 
artificial Skt. poetry might have been captivated by the artless beauty 
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and naive simplicity of these stanzas and have tried their hands at 
such verses, as a result of which some artificial poems in imitation of 
those folk-poetry might have evolved. It needs mention that due to 
innate skill of the imitators and their ingenuity in the art of poetry 
the artificial poems seemed to have attained the natural excellences 
of the original, and it is extremely difficult, if not totally impossible 
to distinguish the latter from the former. But such a practice was 
not certainly universally encouraged as the Ske. scholars were by 
nature averse to the study of Pkt. But it may be presumed that they 
might have composed such stanzas in Skt., which were in imitation 
of beautiful Pkt, lyric verses and as such the influence. of Pkt. lyric 
poetry upon Skt. is not totally an impossible phenomenon. The 
Arya-saptaati of Govardhana, in which deliberate attempts have been 
made to imitate the Gathasaptasati will be a clear evidence in 
support of our statement. 

The transition of the Ap. folk-poems in the vernaculars occurred 
exactly in the same manner, by which che Pkt. folk-verses were 
transformed into Apabhraméas. It needs mention here that the history 
of transition · of the Pkt. folk-verses is inseparably connected with the 
development of the Pkr, speeches, and a right knowledge of the 
transformation of the Pkt. stanzas into Aps. and therefrom to the 
vernaculars, cannot be had; until one has made a correct estimate of 

_ the development of the Aryan speech in the subsequent period. We 
like to mention here that we accept Grierson's theory of development 
of the Aryan speech in broad principles and incidentally mention 
that Grierson's definition of Ap. as we have shown elsewhere, is in 

; no way different from that of Jacobi, though followers of both have 

drawn swords against each other in refutation of the views of their 
opponents and justification of their own. 

Now, let us describe in brief outline the development of the 
Aryan speech from che stage of the secondary Pkts. to downwards, 
in perspective of which we are going to consider our problem. The 
language of the lyric stanzas, as we find in the Sattasai and many 
Ske. rhetorical works, is chiefly, Maharastet (Mah.), which along with 
the Sauraseni (Saur.) and the Magadhi (Mag.) dialects represent the 
second stage of the MIA. These dialects were all literary speeches 
and they were based upon the actual spoken idioms of the people, 
connected with the different units of geographical areas. These 
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literary dialects, as many others of this nature, were characterised by 

rigidity," and ‘fixation of forms by grammatical rules are wholly 

static.” But, the ‘living speeches, upon which these were based, were 

dynamic and subject to constant modifications, When the spoken 

idioms corresponding to these literary Pkts. greatly deviated from the 

latter and showed some remarkable developments, they were considertd 

to have reached a different stage in the course of evolution of the great: 
Aryan speech, and fit to be called by different names: These latter 

idioms were called Aps. and they were raised to literary speeches 

exactly in the same manner, by which the РК. were literarised from 

the spoken tongues. As there were Mah., Saur., Ardha-Mag. and the 

Mag. Pkts, so there were correspondingly . Mah., Ap.; Saur., Ap., 

Ardha-Mag. Ap. and the Mag. Aps. As the Saur. Pkt. based on 
che dialect of the Midland and the Gangetie Doab, was most popular 
by dint of its consanguinity to Skt., so was Saur. Ap. Itgot predomi- 
nance over the other Aps. and was used for literary purposes even in 
those areas, where some different kinds of Aps. were used to be 

spoken. These Aps. too, which wete given literary forms, got fixation 
with the definite rules of grammar and ceased to grow as literary 

speeches. But, as vernaculars they certainly changed and developed 

to so many modern Aryan dialects.. As there were Aps. correspond- 
ing to different kinds of Pkes., so there were various New Indo-Aryan 

speeches corresponding to those varying Aps. It is to be noted that 
Hindi, Rajasthani, and -Gujarati are connected with the Saur. Ap., 

Bihati, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya with the Mag. Ap., Eastern 

Hindi with the Ardha-Mag. Ap. and Marathi with Mah.-Ap. In 

this manner other MIA. dialects too, which are not being specially. 
mentioned here, are to be connected -with some kinds of Aps» It is 
a fact that the transformation of the Pkt. lyrics to Aps. and therefrom 

to the modern vernaculars, is to be understood against the background 

of the above development of the Pkt. speeches, for which the scholas- 

tic world remains graceful to Pischel and Grierson. 

The folk-poems, which grew out of the life of the common people 
were usually short-lived. But there were some, which survived through 
centuries and on account of their longer existence they traditionally 
continued from generation to generation, In this way they were 
handed down from the ‘past to the present without undergoing any 
break at any time. “There cannot be any doubt regarding the.oral 
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preservation of the folk-poems, as the crore of Eli nsn from which 
Hala collected only 700 for recording in literature existed nowhere, 
save and except in the memory of the common folk. As these were 
current in the mouths of the people, the language of these countless 
folk-poems was the spoken dialect of the common people, which was 
natural and not distorted by any motive of embellishment and polish. 
Bur, whenever any attempt has been made to embody them in the 
anthologies or preserve in a collection, the language of such stanzas 
must have been, toa certain extent, modified, as such a change was ` 
' demanded by the literarisation of a spoken tongue. lt certainly 
happened with the stanzas of Hala too, It is testified by the fact 
that due to literarisation of the spoken dialect of the common unso- 
phisticated people, the indigenous vocables i.e. Dei words both nouns 
and verbs (Desi and DhatvadeSa) have crept abundantly into the 
literary Mah. of che Sattasai. А considerable number of these 
vocables have been prescrved in the modern Aryan vernaculars, as 
Weber has clearly pointed out and we too have referred to in a different 
article. Now, when there was the change of the spoken speeches 
from .Pkts. to different Aps., the Pke. folk poems, which were orally 
preserved, gradually absorbed the modifications of the latter. Such 
modifications did not affect them too much, as the changes, which 
were evidenced in the various spoken Pkt. dialects and which reduced 
the latter to the Ap. speeches, was mainly phonological. ‘It should be 
clearly pointed out here that as in Aps. there wasa gradual process of 
reduction of the final syllable of the vocables, the phonetic modifica- 
tions were noticed only in the inflexions and usually in the basic 
stems. As such the change of the Pkt. folk poems to Ap. ones 
occurred by a process of evolution and it happened quite imperceptibly 
without definite knowledge of those, in whose mouths they remained 
alive. But these Pkt. folk-poems, which were preserved in literature 
like the Sazíasai of Hala, did not show any change, as all the possi- 
bilities for such а change were arrested for ever with their incorpora- 
tion into literary works. Again it should be clearly pointed out here 
that as the store of the folk-poems was the mind of the common man, 
the retentive capacity of which was limited and varied from persons to 
persons, there . has been found occabionally inaccurate reproduction of 
the stanzás and sometimes even the substitütion of the same by others 
treating identical themes, This particular feature has been responsi- 
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ble, it may be suggested, for the growth of many versions of the 
same verses and also the origin of different verses, expressive of similar 
ideas. So any endeavour to read in the latter a deliberate attempt to 
compose imitative stanzas in an artificial manne will be erroneous 
and it would lead only to a wrong appraisal of facts. 

Now, it may be quite reasonably asked why the popular poems 
ate found only in the Saur. or the western Ap. and not-in other. 
regional Aps. Шке the Mag. ог the Ardha-Mag. [It is quite natural 
for us to expect the poems in the local Aps., as with the change of 
the Pkts. to various Aps. the popular poems · іп the spoken Pkts. 
must have assumed the local Ap. forms. We can, ‘however, advance 
two suggestions, which seem to explain the want of availability of 
the popular poems in all such local Aps. It may be that the popular 
poems in Мар., Ardha-Mag. ог any other Ap. have not been pre- 
served due to want of proper cultivation of the respective speech, in 
_ which these have occurred. 1: may be said in support of the above 
statement that Hem. and other western grammarians have not men- 
tioned any dialectal variation of Ap. as a literary speech and the 27 
varieties of. the same, which the eastern grammarians have described 
. and reduced to three chief dialects viz. Марага, Vracada and the 

Upanagara have been demonstrated to be fundamentally one literary 
| speech, i.e Western or Saur. Ap. by Grierson. So the popular 
poems in the various loca] Aps. have not been preserved due to want of 
‘literarisatton of all these dialects. It may be also the fact that all 
such poems in different “Ap. dialects have been translated into 
literary Saur. Ap., as it was the most polite language—a lingua 
franca for interprovincial communication also used for literary purposes - 
‘all, over Aryan India and aptly suited for poetry of all sorts. As 
.it was responsible for. the suppression of the local speeches, which 
could not achieve the glory of literary languages, we do not find any 
record of. the popular poems in such regional Aps., though they 
certainly existed in them, which were merely she spoken idioms. 
Now, as with the transition of che Pkts. to various Aps. the Pkt. 
poems gradually changed to Ap. poems, exactly in the same manner 
with the gradual transformation of the Aps. to the modern Aryan 
dialects, the Ap. poems have appeared as vernacular ones, The ‘above 
mentioned evolution has taken place so imperceptibly that it 15 not 
possible for one to. draw the line of demarcation between the two 
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| stages of the language represented by Ap. and the modern vernacular 
. respectively or to point out exactly. where they coalesce. There are 
some verses, recently come to light— the language of which some call 
as Ар. but others as some dialect of the modern vernacular. Again, 
one will be in confusion with regard to some stanzas of the PP. tu 
Let us show ‘by citing examples how the. transformation: of Ар. 
d poems has taken place in the different vernaculars.. We quote first 
"those stanzas, in which the vernacular poems are directly descended 
"from those of Арз. by a-process of gradual evolution. -The difference 
: between the two, it will be noticed, is mainly in the inflexions, the 
basic stems of vocables іп most. cases, however, not being affected by 
: the, phonetic modifications, We will take into account also those ` 
. ,Stanzas - both in Ар. and the vernacular, in which no development 
Ьу direct evolution can be observed but there i is only a mere semblance 
of ideas. In Hem. 4. 398 occurs a stanza · ` 
7 яң AAT чеке dY «(Е ag чч c 
` яе нат яг чап Ф Ф areas н 
[Tran : If the enemies are defeated, then, my friend, they must have 
been so by my lover; if our men are defeated then it must have been 
so by his being kilfed. 1 . The same appears in Rajasthani with slight 
modifications. | 
seat amus йаа 
b ELS ERE 
| І. 48 атпен vs qa 
[Tr. If the enemies are defeated, then their defeat is caused by my 
lover; if our own men are ‘broken, then it must have been done after 
hé has fallen in the field.] Hem. quotes a stanza: — 
апче зїн fas Їй а agafa і 
Ral aaa Wízfu тат war we «Ҹи 4. 352. 
[Tr. As the lover was all of a sudden sighted by a lady. who was 
driving away the crows, half of her bracelets dropped down on the 
earth and the (rest) half cracked with a noise] which appears in 
a Rayasthini stanza 
BIT таш TY аә wat Ҹа Ass | 
яп qut жтт rep Brat AT agaa 1! Int. Raj.sthani Düba 
[Tr. As the beautiful lady stooped to scare away the crow, suddenly 
the lover. appeared. Half of her bracelets stuck to the neck of the 
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crow and the other half suddenly cracked.] The same appears in a 
different version. 
arr Swag set fra 89. аач ! 
т ast гт ep эЧ zz fef ou 
| Nagari Pracarini Patrihà, Bhag. 2, Sathvat 1978. ' 
[Tr. As the woman sent to scare away the crow the lover came in 
‘view; half of her bracelets stuck to the neck of the crow ‘and the 
`- other half cracked quickly.] In Hem. occurs a stanza:— 
Ta AT «чш TY SPI SUD FTT | 
ят айй wget аччу sate "4. 395. — 
- [Tr. “What is the gain by the birth of а son; what is the loss if he 
dies; when the ancestral. property (land) is being appropriated by 
` another?] Тһе same appears with some changes in Rajasthani as 
Set чаї ачат тач «чш (ҸӘ 
| чї sat чє эпчай їзїї satay no Int. Rajasthani Daha 
[Ir. What is the gain. in the birth of a son, what is the harm if 
a daughter be born, when what one possesses be seized by another? ] 
We find in Hem. 4. 444: а stanza 
чә фын! яб wf ян TET | 
Weg Tatty sf «сұ аз II 
_ [Tr. My friend, a bee has entered into the flower of req and shines 
. as if фач is set in gold.] 
It appears in Hindi as 
чач suf йт wf Wax dat 
Me таей sp «чый dal i 
Nagari Pracárini Patrika, Bhag. 2. Sam: 1978. 
In the Prabandha-cintamani occurs a stanza 
wg AR UA SEHE 9896 IFS «0% 
sf frat reg aay fare ew ou 
Igt. Rajasthani Disha 
[Tr. When Rávana was born with ten heads in a body his mother 
was in a confusion as to which mouth she was to give suck.] The 
same appears in Rajasthani and with little changes as 
o Ui Uu we] чаза us «01 
wane «19: а Ред ge ume nus 
ч In the Prabandba-cintamani occurs а stanza in зА which des- 
cribes the Paramāra king Munja. A 
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wet gå fia gs fw gus gue і 
fiss ФӘ айа fr ане faa {я и 
` N.P., P., Bh. 2, Sam. 1978. 
Tr Why did I not die. being consumed by the flames or strangled 
by a rope? Why am I not reduced to ashes? Asa monkey moves | 
being tied to the bar of the threshold, so does Munja.]. The same 
appears in Hindi as 
wer gfe felt a ga faa a gat ga i 
{ЄЗ sO #їчаї fafa яше fariau bid, 
In Hem. occurs the stanza 
are aaefa эп ge 99 at ag | 
| зава ag айн wad дя 909 1 4. 439. 
[Tr. О gs you may go throwing off my arms. Let it be so, 
what harm is there? I shall consider du to be angry if you go out 
from my heart]. The above ceanslation of P. L. Vaidya varies from 
that of Pischel, who interprets the verse as “Thranen vergiessend gehst 
du fort, ebenso ich was schadet es? Wenn du fortgehst im Herzen . 
weilend, weiss'ich, dasz der zorn (schwach wie) schilfgras ist. “You 
go away shedding tears, so do 1; there is no harm. If you continue 
to be in the heart, I know that your anger is slender like а sedge."'] 
The same seems to be echoed in the following verses which i is ascribed 
to Suradasa. 
— E 
RÈ а яа апей й атай ФЕ и lbid. 
[Tr. Considering -me weak. you may go away extricating yourself 
from my arms. If you сап go away from my heart, then I shall know 
you to be strong.| The Ap. verse 
faig fa mias nfs (йөк aè fü frafes we Раат | 
fated 4 qug я Ras wg чалі ЧЕН RIS a аа u lbid. 
(Tr. One drinks the water brought from (the streams of) the hills and 
eats the fruits fallen from the trees. One's purposes аге sérved from 
what one gets from the hills and the trees, yet one is never disgusted 
with one's properties.] has found transformation in Hindi as `- 
КЕ" far элте чта 9 WE far faerat Ta AFR à 
frg fa aag fa afar зп ече agfa a POS "gg п lbid, 
. Again the Ар. stanza 
зїї этет ғаз at аєт ғаз ufa faf fud fg баа | 
wf fag wf fag ava eur cau’ (ЇЙ Afu fg remp и bid. 
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(Тг. Let there Lappen whatever may; what is the harm if one be a 
friend of an enemy. One may take to any way, both the friend and 
the foe should be looked as the same] occurs in Hindi as 
че att at че dd 
жаи «аби ae Тє япа 
we wt deat атспайат 
wale Afen safe 9а н Ibid. 
The Ap. stanza | 
are гаа Afa ч wey" еб 
зиё frag afa a fa ares’ qugg + fa lbid. 

[Tr. Some speaks ill of те, some praises me. Вис I do not speak 
ill of anybody, nor do I praise ay one. ] is found to have transformed 

in Hindi | 

ei feda яя н ачай #81 

са 2$ AÈ (A ) st яй я en а a п 4. 
The Ар. stanza, 

E afta Гита aafemfi g mg). 

| : amend gree ЧЕ wag а аан bd. 

[Tr. He, in baie eats enters the news ot the arrival of lis certainly 

shakes off such a feeling as this i is mine or that i is p ibl isa 
selfish motive) ]. appears in Hindi as | 

ФА ara батаа (s). aret ай эпе 1: 
сата ант яе яне 9 id ' ‘Ibid. 
We find an Ap. stanza; 
Sar ———H— 
afan aug atest Ф quw wear ae Thid. 

Те. If опе being powerful does not conquer his enemy rather 
becomes engaged in friendly talks with him, he gets the opportunity 
of canquering his enemy only for a poi of eight or. ten days] 
which occurs in the vernacular. as 

зип «та Hf я fap erat яф frr M 
fug wed cheer m quu эя зы и 
We have cited some of the stanzas, which clearly point to the 
nature of transition of Ap. poems, We like to quote a few of those 

- where direct evolution) of the above kind cannot be traced. Неге 
we will find tlie similarity of ‘ideas and thought between the Ap. and 

ше vernacular. -poems for which some explanation we have advanced 

before... The stanzas of this sort are countless and a complete survey 
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of all those, which occur in the. different vernaculars demand- from 
one undivided attention to the task and most strenuous application ` 
of energy and enthusiasm. We quote only a few to show the exact 
nature of similarity, which we have just mentioned. In Hem. occurs 
a stanza — 
À qu aug AGU! TST BZ I | 
ag as ofa aft чш dfe fears gaueg ПО 4. 338. 
[ Tr. I offer my homage to the noble man, rare in this kali-age, 
‘who conceals his own virtues and manifests those of others] which 
` seems to be echoed in the Rajasthani poem. ABE 
fraga dau аж fia четт бта arta | 
ш ач qus eq iata Sou M и 3. «ҹа (6) 
Rajasthani Diba, 
[ Tr. А man, who тет his own virtues, but speaks highly of 
those of the others, is commendable but can 25 be found in the ` 
world.] Тһе second line of the stanza 
gute a dag fafa чє Ga fates ysfa ı 
part a weg Фе fa ла arate Ра а 4. 335. 
[ Tr. By virtues (опе сап get) only fame but пог wealth ; people - 
get fruit which is written (on their forehead by destiny); a lion is 
not worth even a cowrie but the elephant costs lacs] | corresponds 
exactly to the second line of the stanza | 
| QE хач абат uae slat IS | 
Ҥч = чт «е яаа ата fasts | дайы "аһа. 
[ Tr. Both (the elephant and the lion) live in che same forest but 
there is such difference between the two that lion is not worth even 
Er. single cowrie, while the elephant deserves a ы 
Again, the second line of the stanza. 
St ag (чеп асет 999 wee | 
+ «mg тїнт sigfes Tatas TET 4.333.. 
[ Tr. My fingers are shattered (wounded) by the rubbings of nails 
while I was (engaged in) counting the days that were given со me by 
my lover, when he started on “г fairly corresponds to a line 
of a Rajasthani verse 


frat raat че чё ачна dia 
Nag. Prac. Patrika, Bhag. 2, Sam. 1978. 


[ Tr. While counting the days by the fingers all the nails were 
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exhausted (by constant rubbings)|. In Vidydpati, the eminent poet 
of Mithila we find 
ча fafa fafa час «тач аса aga ata’ Viraba. 

[ Tr. I exhausted my nails by counting days.and forget the name 
of Gokula.] The Ap. stanza 

d «аз эг ата at daz fem | 

faae fura qg fa aff qc yee umi Hem. 4. 397. 
[ Tr. . So much water the ocean has ; so vast is its extent ; thirst, 
however, is not even a little quenched ; only it thunders for nothing] 
has some semblance with che stanza in Rajasthani. 

aR тй fe яа frag четы FETT | 

чта afta aga sat fg ares fH Әд n Rajasthani Diba. 
[ Tr. It is better to have a hole from which water can be drunk 
to one’s heart’s contents. The ocean contains much water which is 
full of sale. What purpose is served by it ? ] 

We believe that the above quotation of verses is adequate to the 
task of establishing our proposition. The continuity of the Ap. 
verses in the vernaculars point to the fact that the social conditions 
and circumstances, which motivated the Ap. verses, continued, to 
a certain extent, in the period of the vernaculars. Had it been 
otherwise, there would have been total extinction of such vernacular 
poems due to want of proper cultivation. So for this reason we find 
that the thoughts and ideas of the Ap. petiod, which were conspi- 
cuous by their origin in the society of the common folk, have sur- 
vived, to some extent, even in the present time. Of course, the new 
social forces caused by the Turco-muslim ‘invasions of the country, the 
rise of various new faiths and religious movements and also other 
epoch-making events gave a definite turn to the trend of literary 
activities and evolution of new kind of literature. The folk-poems 
too, of the period could not but be affected by the waves of such 
social changes and develop new tendencies. This seems to explain 
the growth of those popular poems, which considerably differ in 
nature from those in Aps. It is sure that the Ap. folk-poems contri- 
bute greatly to a correct estimate ‘of the society, where these had their 
origin. As such they deserve care, investigation and a more critical 
approach to their multifarious problems. | 


S. N. Ghosal - 
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The events of tbe time when Arya Nagarjuna 
was in charge of the teaching 


Thereafter Pandita Nagarjuna maintained? the teaching and 
spread extensively the Madhyamika-system. He rendered great 
servicé to the Sravakas, specially after having turned out a 
number of Bhiksus. and Ѕгатапегаѕ, who had transgressed many 
disciplinary rules and who had great: influence in the Sangha and 
who "ate said to have been about 8,coo in number. Thereupon all 
sects acknowledge him as their master. At this time, appeared 
Bhadanta Nanda, Bhadanta Paramasena*, Bhadanta Samyaksatya*. 
These three had grasped the Yogacara thought and had written 
Sastras; and as they obviously preached the dlaya®, these three 
Bhadantas аге called the old Yogacaryas and Asanga with his brother 
are counted as later ones; and it is clear that they were not his 
- successors.. Pandita Nagarjuna granted maintenance to 500 dharma- 
preachers.of Mahayana, teaching in Sri-Nalanda for many years with 
the wealth which he had obtained by the gold transforming essence. 
He succeeded in invoking Candika. When this goddess was about 
to take him with her to heaven and to lead him into the dwellings 
of the gods, he told her that for the time being it would not be 
necessary to go there; but that he had acquired the siddhi in order 
that the goddess (Candika) might give support to the | riests of the 
Mahayana as long as the doctrine would exist. According to these 
'. words she settled down to the west near Nalanda in the form 
of Vai$yabhadrá*. The Pandita drove ‘a great Khadira-wedge', 
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weighing one man-load, into a ‘very high, thick wall of the Май- 


jusri-temple built with stone and solicited her to maintain the clergy 
until this wedge was transformed into ashes. After she had supplied 
the clergy with everything for twelve years, it happened, that at last 
an worthless Sramanera who did the service made repeated ргоро- 
sals of love to her, but she answered nothing. She told him once, 
that she would come to him if that Khadira-wedge could be trans- 
formed into ashes. When that Khadira-wedge had been burnt and 
transformed into ashes by that evil Sramanera, the goddess disappeared 
at once. Thereupon the Acarya erected. 108 centres ‘of Mahayana 
teaching in the 108 temples, put up an image of Mahakala in 
each of them, and entrusted the god with the protection of the 
doctrine. Further at the time when an elephant in Vajrasana did 
gteat harm to the Bodhi-tree, he erected’ two stone-pillars behind the 
Bodhi-tree, and so no more damage occurred. The stone-pillars were 
. put up, each with a Маһакаја riding on a lion and holding a club, 
which proved very useful for some years; when damage occurred 
again, the tree was enclosed with a stone-railing, behind which 108 
Caityas were set up with images of gods. The blessed fruit-giving - 
Caitya’ was surrounded by a wall and within the wall 108 temples 
уеге erected. Ас the time when water had done great damage to 
the eastern side of the Vajrasana, seven stone-blocks were put up in the 
shape of a dam, on which a large image of Muni? with face backwards 
was engraved, and the damage of the water was warded off in this 
way. They were called the seven Dam-Munis. As the word Chu- 
lon? isa designation of the dam, only ignorant persons say that the 
images are so called because these were made in the shape resembling 
the image seen іп water. If one says that these images were made 
at the time when King Uttayana* was converted, this would not be 
` in conformity with che Vinaya-text, and it makes obvious the value 
of the two traditions. . 

About this time, king Muüja with a following of 1000 men 
obtained the Vidyádhara Kayasiddbi in che country of Odivisa?, and 
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in the west in a part of Malava called Todhahari, King Bhojadeva with 
‚ 1000 followers gained the Siddhi. They could make themselves invisible 
and so forth by uttering mantras but could not gain all siddbis, The : 
Агуаз acquired many Dharanis and the Satasabasrikaprajhaparamita the 
composition of which the Sravakas attributed to Nagarjuna. After 
this time no new Mahayana-Sütras were added. In order to put an 
end to the quarrel of the Sravakas, who believed in the existence of the 
matter, he composed the five N удуа-затртађаѕ and other works. : 
The Tibetan histories record that 1,20,000 Slokas were mentioned in a 
Sastra called Nyayalamkara which was written by Bhiksu Ksemaükara' 
(or Samkara) in order to refute the Mahayana; in three Indian 
historical ‚ books, however, the corresponding statement is ас. 
| ‘there were 12,000 Slokas. In the east many temples were erected 
"in PataveSa ог Pukam? and in Ойуна, Bhahgala and Radha. At 
` this time, Brahmin Suvisnu erected 108 temples in Magadha, in 
Sti-Nalanda, and 108 seats for the teaching of the Abhidharma 
(Matrka), so that фе Abhidharma of Mahayana and Hinayana would 
' mot perish, 
Towards the end of his life the venerable Nagarjuna betook him- 
.. self to the régions of che south and after having converted King 
. Udayana he protected the doctrine for many years. In the south, 
` in the country of Dravadi[?], there were two Brahmins, Madhu and 
Supramadhu, who were possessed of inconceivable wealth. They 
vied with Acarya Nagarjuna in the sciences of the Brahmins, in the 
four Vedas and in 18 sciences, etc. The Brahmins, however, had not 
gained a hundredth part of the knowledge which the Асагуа possess- 
ed. The two Brahmins said: “О you son of a Brahmin, who has 
learned down to the bottom of all Sastras referring to the three Vedas, 
why have you become a Sakya-Sramana?”’ When Nagarjuna ex- 
plained to them that the Vedas were not to be praised, but that 
the teaching (of Buddha) should be praised, they became very faith- 
_ ful and rendered reverence to Mahayana. " When the Асагуа had 
- initiated them in the Mantras, the former (Madhu) invoked Sarasvati, 
the latter (Supra-madhu) Vasudhara, and both of them maintained 250 
Mahayana preachers; the first had the Prajfaparamita which contained 
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1,00,000 $]оКа$ copied in 1, 2, or 3 days etc., and gave many copies 
to the Bhiksus; the second supplied the clergy with all requisites, As. 
this Acarya: upheld the excellent doctrine in every possible way by 
preaching, contemplating, “erecting of temples, supporting the clergy, 
working for the benefit of the non-human beings, refuting the attacks 
of the Tirthyas, etc., he should be regarded as the incomparable 
benefactor of Mahayana-doctrine. Asl have given the biography 
of the great Brahmin! and of Arya Nagarjuna in the account of the 
seven-sectioned Tantras it may be regarded as well-known. 

King Udayana lived for 150 years; this Асагуа, however, lived, as _ 
some people presume, 71 years less than боо, according to others, 
however, 29 yearsless than 600; if we follow the first opinion, he 
is supposed to have lived in MadhyadeSa for 200 years, in the south 

- for 200 years, in Sriparvata for 129 yeats, obviously a rough 
calculation, about which my teacher and Pandita was of the opinion, 
that half a year had been counted as one whole year. The other 
opinion resembles the previous one in every respect; it only supposes 
that he lived іп Sriparvata for 171 years. As he had conjured the 
life-giving balsam, his skin took the colour of jewels”. By contem- 
plation іп Sriparvata he obtained the first Bodhisattva-stage and his 
body was adorned with the thirty-two marks. 

А friend of the Acátya was the .Acarya and Brahmin Vararuci, 
who lived as a purobita of King Udayana. — At this time a younger 
wife of the king knew a little grammar while the king did not learn 
it Ағ Ше time when they played in water in the pleasure-grounds 
and the king splashed her with water, she said to him: "modakásim- 
са? i.e. don't splash me with water." The king, «however, under- 
stood this in accordance with the language of the south, made a cake 
of peas and boiled it іп sesame-oil and gave her such a cake. The 
queen thought, it would be better to die than to live with such an 
ox-like king and got ready to kill herself, Бис she was stopped by the 
king, who set about to learn the language and diligently learnt it 


1 Rahulabhadra or Saraha. 
~a S5 ne А * 
Wn zb s | 
VS 
3 СЕ Kathasaritsagara, 1. 6: "modakaib paritadaya” (The same story is told 


here in connection with King Satavahana and his queen. For "modakaib" 
see Lilavai: Intro. The king was Satavahana whose guru was Nagarjuna. 
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with the Brahmin Vararuci, but as he did not make much progress, 
he took lessons also from Асагуа Saptavarma’. 

^ The history of Асагуа Магагисі is as follows: The Brahmin, who 
was eagerly devoted to Buddha’s doctrine and to Sat-karma^ and 
who became acquainted with the venerable Nagarjuia at the time 
when he (Nagarjuna) was Pandita in Nalanda, came from the country 
of Radha* which was situated to the east of ‘Magadha. ` When he 
had recited the sacred Avalokitesvaramantra for twelve years and had 
at last offered him (Avalokite$vara) an incense with ап equipment 
of 4,00,000 іп gold, Avalokitesvara appeared and asked what he 
wanted, “I wish to bring about the welfare of all living beings - 
through the great Siddhis and that you make Mahiakala my servant.” 
` When this was granted to him, he could accomplish every charm as 
he desired and through the eight ` Siddhis, Binds, etc. he rendered 
thousandfold service to the living beings; the eight Siddbipraptas 
recognized him as their teacher and he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all sciences without having studied chem. When he had then 
-betaken himself tọ the south, he lived in. the country of the very 
wealthy king Santivahana and, and when living there rendered 
“service to the. living beings through Mantras and Tantras. He | 
rendered still greater services to the living beings, when he came to 
Varanasi, where ruled at this time King Bhimasukla. 

' Kalidasa’s life is fitted in at that time. As he had then come to the 
‚ south and King Udayana wanted to learn the language, but could not 
find: a teacher who knew Panini’s book completely, and when he had 
heard that the Nagarajasesa knew the Panini completely, the Brahmin 
Vararuci called him through the power of Mantras and made 
him give a detailed explanation of the whole meaning of Panini in 
1,00,000 $lokas, which the Асагуа wrote down; both, however, were 
sepatated by a curtain. When 25,000 $lokas were done, the Acarya 
wanted to see what sort of body it had, he lifted the curtain and 


1 СЕ Асйгуа Sarvavarma in the Katbasaritsagara. 
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3N x о =Radha, and not “ cbagala” as suggested by Schiefner. 
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saw a big, stretched out snake, which ran away, out of shame. There- _ 
upon, the Acarya himself continued writing the explanation, but there . 
were not more than 12,000 Slokas. These tws works together are 
known by the name of the grammar taught by. the Nagas. In it. 
there is much teaching of language and other sciences. It is said 
Й that at last Mahakala took him on his shoulders and carried him to . 
the summit of ће ` Sumeru to Parijátaka. . As King Udayana did riot 
trust the explanation which had been made by the Асагуа Vararuci, 
he - ordered the Brahmin Saptavarman to invoke the ' Sanmukha- 
kumara. When he was conjured up, he asked the Brahmin what he . 
wanted. “Give me the Indravyakarana." When the god had only 
pronounced the words ‘Siddbovarnasamamnaya,”® he comprehended 
the meaning of all sounds. Formerly it was told in the traditions ` 
current in Tibet. chat Sanmukhakumara had dictated the first four 
chapters of Kalapa and the Kalapa was to be comprehended as joining 
together of the parts, as the differently coloured parts were joined 
together in the tail-feathers of the peacock, . It is, however, not 
that Kalzpa was written by Saptavarman himself and the meaning 
of collecting the parts is that all necessary parts were collected. 
Also the name of this Асагуа is written wrongly as a *"Iévaravarman,"' - 
as also the form ‘Sarvavarman”’ has crept in by mistake; Saptavarman. 
means “Ѕеуеп-Агтошг”?. | 

1 СЕ Каіра, I. . 

2 Cf. Kadtbasaritsagara, 1. 2, in which Vararuci (alias Katyáyana) gives his - 
autobiography. It runs, thus: — Vararuci was born in a Brahmana ‘family of 
Кашаты. His father died when he was very young and so he was brought 
up by his mother with great difficulty. It was prophesied at the time of his 
birth that he would be a Sruti-dbara (ie. he could remember whatever he heard 
once). He was accepted as a student on account of his quick memory Бу: the 
distinguished teacher Varsa of Pataliputra. He had two fellow-students, Indra- 
datta ‘and Vyadi. All of them stayed with the teacher for. a long time and | 
studied various £astras. 2 ENS 2 5 

Vararuci fell in love with Upakoga, the lovely daughter of "Upavarsa, brother 
` of Ácürya Varsa. He was duly married to her, and the ceremony was performed 
at Pataliputra in the presence of his mother who came from Капты. After 
marriage the couple lived together happily. | 

About this time, Panini, who had a very dull intellect, became а student of 
Acarya Varsa. But Panini, through the blessing of the great god Samkara, 
developed a fine intellect -and became a great grammarian. On one occasion 
Vararuci joined issues with bim but was defeated miserably and was enjoined 
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Kalidasa's life-story is аѕ follows: At the time when the Brahmin 
Vararuci had as honourable a position as Bhimagukla, the king ‘of Vara- 
nasi, the king wanted to give his daughter Vasanti in marriage to the 
Brahmin Vararuci, — Vasanü, however, out of pride, . because she 
thought herself to be of. higher learning, did not want to be subser- 
vient to him. So Vararuci intended to deceive her by a trick and 
said to the king: “Invite my learned teacher who is a hundred times 
wiser than me, and give him Vasanti," Не saw a cow-boy of beauti- 
ful figure from Magadha, who, sitting at the end of the branch of a 
tree, struck with the axe the base of the branch; when he saw how 
stupid he was, he called him; after having bathed and anointed him 
carefully for some days, he dressed hini in the costume of a Brahmin 
Pandita, taught him only the sentence “От svasti’” and ordered him, 
when he would stand in front of the king and his court to throw 
flowers ас the king and to say “Om svasti,” but if somebody else 
asked him, any question, he was not to give any answer. When he 
did this and threw flowers at the king, he said “satara.” Then the 
Acirya explained the sense of the four letters and passed them off 
as a benediction: 

Umayà sabito Rudrab, Samkarasabito Visnub | 
tamkaraSilapanisca, raksantu Sivab sarvada] | 
Thereupon Vasanti began to ask him about the meaning of the words 
etc., but he did not give any answer. Vararuci, however, said: “Why 


shall he, my learned teacher, answer the question of a woman?" 


by the gieat god Samkara to accept and disseminate the grammar composed by 
Panini. His grammar called Aindravyakarana was therefore destroyed beyond 
recovery: Ў 

King Yogananda (better known as Nanda) made Va.aruci one of his minis- 
ters. On one occasion, the king suspected illicit love between Vararuci and his 
queen and so he commanded his chief minister Sakatara to put him to death, 
but the wise minister Sakatdra saved his life by an expedient and kept him 
. concealed in his house. In course of time, when the king realised his mistake 
and repented for the death of a wise man like Vararuci, the chief minister 
Sakatara disclosed to him that he had not killed Vararuci. ‘The king thereupon 
sought the pardon of Vararuci and wanted to reinstate him as one of his 
ministers, but Vararuci declined the offer and became a recluse and went to the 
Vindhya forest for worshipping Vindhyavasini goddess. Аг last he decided io 
lay down his mortal frame at Badarika. For Aindravyakerana and dates of 
Vararuci and Panini, see Belvalkar, Systems. of Sanskrit Grammar (1915) pp. 10 ff. 
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After Brahmin Vararuci had confused his (the cow-boy's) head in 
this way, he escaped to the south, When the husband was led to 
all temples, he did not utter a word; at lass, after he had seen the 
figures of different beings, he was very pleased to see the picture of. 
an ox painted on the outside-wall of a temple and took the ways of,a 
cow-boy. Then Vasanü cried: ‘Alas, he is a cow-keeper,”’ and 
she knew that she had been tricked. She thought: “If he is clever, 
I shall teach him the language," but when she examined him, she 
found that he was a dullard. Becoming very angry Vasanti sent her 
husband daily to pick flowers. In some part of Magadha there was 
an image of the goddess Kali made by a divine artist. Every day 
he brought plenty of Howers to it, bowed, and prayed full of devotion. 
Once when Vasanti was offering sacrifices to the goddess and when 
he had gone by day-break to pick flowers, one of Vasanti’s maid-_ 
servants had hidden for fun behind the frame of the image, chewing 
areca nuts’. When the cow-boy was praying . as before, this 
maid-servant put a piece of chewed nut into his hand; he, how- 
ever, swallowed it, thinking that the goddess herself had given it 
to him. On the spot he received unhindered intelligence? and 
became a great expert in dialectics, grammar, and poetry. Once he | 
held in his right hand а day-lotus (padma), in his left hand a night- 
lotus (utpala) and when Vásanti asked him, which he wanted, whether 
the beautiful day-lotus with the thick stalk or the little night-lotus 
with the delicate stalk, he answered: “In my right hand che day- 
lotus, їп my left likewise che night-lotus, whether with delicate or | 
thick stalk, take which you like, oh lotus-eyed one." When the 
wife now perceived that he had become learned, she began to honour 
him highly and as he had shown great reverence to the goddess Kali, 
he was called Kālidāsa. At the same time he became the crown- 
jewel of all poets, wrote the eight Dütakàvyas, Meghaduta etc." 
.Kumarasambhava and many other `Каууаѕ Не as’ well as Sapta- 
varman both belonged to the heterodox ‘sects. 
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At this time there lived in the country of Li, the Arhant Samgha- 
vardhana and further among many Vaibhasika-teachers in Tukhara, 
Vamana, in Kafmira Kunila, in the middle of Aparantaka Ksemam- 
‘kara, in the east Acürya Samghavardhana; among the Sautrantika 
Acaryas in the west, Bhadanta Kumaralabha. Each of these had a 
number of disciples. | T 

At this time King Haricandra together with his retinue had obtain- 
eda rainbow-body! and there was no offspring. It was the time, 
when his nephew Aksacandra and his son _Jayacandra were іп 
power. Though both of them honoured the excellent law, there is no 
account of their substantial services to the doctrine. 

In the south King Haribhadra with a retinue of 1000 men obtain- 
‘ed the Bindu-siddhi. From the time of appearance of Mahayana 
up to this day out of 1000 men about 100 became Vidyadharas. 

At this time the Turaska faith appeared for the first time. While 
some people say, that it was started at the time when the Bhadanta 
Srilabha died, others maintain, that it „was the time of a disciple of. 
Kunala. There was a very learned, but unbelieving Sautrantika, 
called Kumarasena, who, when he had been expelled from the clergy 
on account of violation of the vows, became very enraged and decided 
to found а doctrine which could compete with the Buddha-doctrine. 
He betook ‘himself into the country of Sulika situated at the other 
Side of Tukhára?, took the name Mamathar’, changed his costume 
and started the law of himsa’ known as Turaska (Tivara ог Anàrya) 
doctrine, and kept it in the abode of the spirit Bi, sli. mli. of the 
family of Dànavas*. Blessed by the Mara he accomplished by fre- 
quent magic incantations victories over others. At this time a virgin 
from ‘the Brahmin-caste іп the country of Khorasan collected daily 
many Mowers and after having accumulated. them, she offered them 


` Е: AER; GITE) qs the body of a saint vanishing in the manner 
of thé colours of оре, See S. С. Das's Dictionary sv. 
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partly as crib to the gods, partly she sold them to others: Once 
a spirit’ came out of the middle of a heap of flowers and. penetrated | 
into her body, whereby she became pregnant. After one year a very 
strong bóy was born, who, when grown up, beat all the boys of the 

‘same age and killed all the. animals, therefore, the chief of the place 
drove him out into the forest. But there also he put the men, whom 
he met, in bondage, made some his slaves, killed several wild animals 
and living beings of the forest and gave the meat, bones and skin. И 
со the men in bondage. When the king heard about it, made. | 
enquiries and questioned him, he said; ‘I am neither a Brahmin, s 
nor a Ksatriya, nor a Vai$ya nor a Südra, and as none have taught 
the custom of my caste and this has exasperated me. If there would 
be somebody, who would deliver to me the law followed. by my.caste, ` 
I would comply with his instructions." Questioned by the king - 
who would deliver to him the law followed Бу ‘his ‘caste, he 
said, he himself would look for him.. Instructed by Mara in a dream ` 
he found the work formerly hidden. When he had read the same, 
he faithfully adhered to it and pondered who would teach the same. 
On Mara’s instruction he came .in contact with Mamathar and 
received guidance from him. Не also performed | magic incantations ` 
апа became along with a following of 1000 men Turuska saints who 
were called Paikhampa?. When he had betaken himself to the 
country near Makha, he taught his false doctrine to Brahmins and 
Ksatriyas, and this is the origin of the royal-families of the Saita? and 
Turuska*, This teacher was known under the name of Ardho and 
this was фе first beginning of the Turuska doctrine. The 15th 
chapter, the events of the time when, Arya Nagarjuna was in charge 
of the doctrine. 


0. N. GHOSHAL & №. Durr 


са Frarqay= cat or the name of a spirit, see S. C. Das's Dictionery, Sv, 
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Pala Rule in the Tippera District 


There are still many gaps in our knowledge in the ancient history 
of many parts of India. Many problems cannot be satisfactorily solved 
. in the present state of our knowledge owing to the want of sufficient 

data bearing on them. — This unsatisfactory state of things often leads 
to theorising on slender basis and often on no basis at all. Buc 
occasionally new discoveries throw welcome light on such problems and 
upset established ‘theories’. і 
. The Tibetan accounts supported by some other indications, show that 
the territory, over which Gopala I, founder of the Pala dynasty, origi- 
nally held sway, lay in the south-eastern part of Bengal’; but no 
records of the Palas were discovered in that area. _ When therefore the 
Baghaura (Tippera District) inscription? of the third regnal year of a 
king named Mahipala was discovered, it was only natural for scholars 
to take this. Mahipala to be по other. than Mahipala І (circa 988— 
1038 A.D.) of the Pala dynasty. But in IHQ., vol. XVI, 1940, 
PP. 179-82, Dr. D. C. Ganguly suggested that Mahipala оЁ the 
Baghaura inscription should be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara 
Mahipala I, son of Mahendrapala I (circa 892-908 A.D.). This theory 
` was. based on the fact that several inscriptions ‘of Mahendrapila I, with 
dates rahging between his 2nd and 1gth® regnal years, were found in 
South Bihar and one of his 5th regnal year at Paharpur in North 
Bengal*. These records no doubt prove that Pratihara Mahendrapala 
I ousted the Palas from South Bihar and North Bengal. Dr. Ganguly’s 
theory however involves two conjectures: (1) that Mahendrapala I 
succeeded in extending his power їп the Tippera region in South- 
West Bengal and (2) that the Tippera District. continued го form a 
part of the’ Pratihàra dominions as late as the 3: regnal year'o£ his 
son Mabipala I, the date of whose accession cannot be satisfactorily 


determined, although he must have begun to rule by 814 A.D? 


Hist. Beng., D.U., vol. 1, РР. 102, 182 f£; cf. ЛТА, Ross vol, PP. 382 ff. 
Bhandarkar, No. 1624. Е 

Possibly, oth; .сЁ Hist. Beng., op. cit, p. 130. 

Bhandarkar, Nos. 1641-47. 5 Bhandarkar, No. 1086. 
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here is howeva absolutely no support in favour of either of the two 
conjectures. On the other hand there was, even in 1940, Some indi- - 
cation that the Pratiharas were driven out from South Bihar and there- 
fore lost their hold on North Bengal some time before the 54th tegnal 
year of Narayanapala (circa 854-908 A.D.), which can hardly be 
placed much later than the date of the death of Mahendrapila I about 
908 A.D. We have epigraphic evidence regarding Naráyanapala's 
rule in South Bihar in his 7th, gth, 17th and 54th regnal years*. 
There is no doubt that Mahendrapala's success against him in South 
Bihar and North Bengal should be assigned to a period between the 
17th and 52th regnal years of Narayanapala. Recent writers on Pala 
history place the end of Nárayanapala's reign between 908 and 911 
A.D.', while Pratihara Mahipala I is believed to have been preceded 
on the throne by his elder -brother Bhoja II who ruled for some time 
after 908 A.D.* South Bihar and North Bengal thus appear to have 
been lost to the Pratiharas some time before the 3rd regnal year of Pra- 
tihara- Mahipala I. This indication was however completely ignored 
by Dr. Ganguly. In 1:943 I published another inscription of Mahi- 
pala found in the Tippera District’, although unfortunately the paper 
was very badly printed. This is M Narayanpur image inscription | 
of the 4th regnal year of the king. Even if it is believed that Prati- 
hara Mahipala I ascended the throne in 908 A. D., it has to be assum- 
- ed, according to Dr. Ganguly's theory, that the Tippera District 
formed a part of his dominions at least up to 812 A.D. But it seems 
extremely unlikely that Narayanapala’ s 54th regnal year, before which 
the Ргасћагаѕ must have been ousted from South Bihar and lost their 
hold on North Bengal, came later than the above date. 
Unfortunately Dr. Ganguly does not stop with the above theory 
- but develops 't in the following way: ‘There is no evidence to prove 
that the Palas before Mahipala I ever held sway over the Dacca Divi- 
sion and the Tippera District.,,.The Palas were rulers of Warendri, 
Titabhukti and Magadha in the early years of the reign of Narayanz- 
pala. In the latter part of the ninth century, Magadha, Varendri and 
possibly East Bengal passed into the hands of Pratihara Mahendrapala ` 


6 Bhandarkar, Nos. 1616-19; Hist. Beng., of. cit, p. 173. 
7 Hist. Deng., op. cit., p. 1775 Кау, DHNL, vol. I, p. 384. 
.8 Tripathi, Hist. Капай}, рр. 255 ff. 
-9 IC. vol. IX, pp. 121-25. 
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L About this time the Palas retired to Tirabhukti, The Pratiharas 
; appointed a member of the Kamboja family governor of North and - 
West Bengal., .Pürnacandra, a scion of the royal family of Rohitagiri, 
accompanied the Pratiharas to Bengal and got the charge of the admi- 
nistration of the Dacca Division from them. Mahendrapala's son 
Mahipala maintained intact his father’s 'empire in the early part of his 
regn. Оп the decline of the power of the Pratiharas, che Palas con- 
quered Magadha and the Maldah District in Bengal and the Kambojas 
and Candras automaticaly became independent, Mahipala (i.e. the 
Pala king Mahipala І) drove out the Kambojas from North Bengal. 
East Bengal and West Bengal were not included in his kingdom." 

In suggesting that the Candras got the Dacca Division from the 
Pratiharas, Dr. Ganguly -ignored some „important facts. The inscrip- 
tions?” of the Candra kings clearly say that they were originally rulers - 
of Candradvipa, i.e., - Bakla-Candradvip i in the Buckergunge District 
of South Bengal and that they were the mainstay of the fortune (i. e. 
the feudatory) of the king of Harikela (i.c. Sylhet)?, These facts, 
together with the total absence of any reference to the Pratiharas in 
the records of the Candras and the Kambojas, appear to raise a doubt 
about the plausibility of Dr. Ganguly's theory. 

As regards the suggestion that the Palas were for some time con- 
. fined to Tirabhukti (North Bihar), it is rendered unlikely by the 
inscription of Naráyanapala's 54th regnal year found at Biharsharif in 
the Patna District of South Bihar (Magadha) We have also five 
iseni prions in South Bihar, of the time of Rajyapala (circa 908-40 
A.D. ) son: of Narayanapala. The inscriptions of Rajyapala's son 
Сораја П (circa 940-60 A.D. ) have similarly been found in the 
Patna and Gaya Districts.!^ ‘The Jajilpara platet, issued in the 6th 
regnal усаг of this king, -records the grant of a locality in the Pundra- 
.vardhana bbukti (province) which comprised North Bengal and must 


10 Ins. - Beng., vol IIl, pp. 4&; 11. 

i1 Cf. IC., vol VIL p. 411. For similar desctiptions of feudatories, see 
JOR. vol. ХУП, p. ns Vengt-Calukya-rajya-miila-stambba applied to the 
Paricchedins. . | 

12 Cf IHQ. vol ХХІ, p. 143. 

13 Hist. Beng., ор. cit, р. 173. 

14 1Ь., loc. cit. i 

1б Bhaāratavarsa,: Sràvana, B.S. 1 344. р. 284. 
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‘have formed a, part of his dominions. Mahipala 1 was the son . of 
. Vigtahapala II** and grandson of Gopila II. 

The suggestion that West Bengal was “outside the РЕ of 
.'the Pala king Mahipala I seems to go against the eviden : of the ins- 
criptions of Rajendra Cola?’. Rajendra’s army is known to have 
` defeated Mahipila I after subduing Govindacandra of VangaladeSa and . 
before reaching Uttara-Radha. This suggests that the dominion of 
Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty included North Radha іп West 
Bengal. 

Now we come to Dr. Ganguly’s statement that there is no evi- 
dence of Pala rule in the Tippera District. By the word ‘evidence’, 
he no doubt means unquestionable epigraphic proof, as whatever 
other indication we have on the point, as shown above, he has totally 
overlooked. Fortunately we have recently got an inscription dated 
in the first regnal year of the-Pala king: Gopala lI, grandfather of 
Mahipala I, from the Tippera District; This shows beyond doubt 
the unsoundness of relying on an, argumentum. ex silentio. We have 
seen above that there is unquestionable evidence regarding the rule of 
Gopala II over South Bihar and North Bengal. The new inscription 
shows that South-East Bengal also formed a part of the dominion of 
this Pala king. We have elsewhere!* shown how the earlier Candra 
rulers, viz., Pürpacandra, his son Suvarnacandra and his son Trailokya- 
candra, were subordinate local rulers in the Buckergunge District, and 
how Trailokyacandra’s son Sricandra, who flourished in the second 
half of the tenth century, became an independent ruler of South-East 
Bengal with his capital at: Vikramapura during the latter part of his 
career. I have also suggested how this Candra ascendancy’ was tem- 
porarily subdued by the Pala king Mahipàla I, grandson of Gopala II, 
and how it was revived during the later part of. Mahipala's rule by 


: 16 Dr. R. C. Majumdar is indined to place the.reign of -this king in circa 
-g60-88 A.D. (Hist. Beng., op. cit., P. 177) while Dr. H. C. Ray assigns to him 
a short reign. of less than a year about 992 A.D. (DHNI., vol. M p. 385). In 

` my paper on the newly discovered- Bangaon plate of the 17th regnal year of 
Vigrahapala III, I am trying to show that Dr. Majumdar’s approach to the prob- 
lem of the chronology of Vigrahapala II and Vigrahapala HI is wrong. We 

` have quoted in the present note Dr. Majumdar’s dates of the Pala kings, which, 

however, requir.. modification to fill up the long reign ascribed to ушаны П: 

17 Cf. Ер. .л4„ vol ІХ, pp. 229-33; Ray, ор. cit, p. 318. 
18 IC., vol. УП, p. 410%. 
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Govindacandra. These suggestions are no doubt corroborated by the 
discovery of the inscription under notice. It proves beyond doubt that 
‘the Palas held South-East Bengal during the early years of the reign of 
Gopala II (circa g40-60 A.D. according to Majumdar and 935-92 
A.D. according to Ray) as-well as during the early years of that of his 
grandson Mahipala I (circa 988-1038 A.D.). Sricandra’s independent 
rule in that region should ‘thus be placed roughly between circa 945 
and 995 A.D. In this connection, the following observations of 
Dr. К. C. Majumdar require modification: ‘“Trailokyacandra and his 
son Sticandra are known to have ruled over Harikela with Candradvipa 
(comprising roughly the modern district of Bakarganj) as their central 
seat of authority...... the Candra’ kingdom even originally comprised 
both Southern and Eastern Bengal’. It would thus appear that 
during the reigns of Gopála II and his son and successor Vigrahapala 
.. ll, there were three well-defined kingdoms, viz. the Candra kingdom 
` comprising East and South Bengal, the Kamboja-Pala kingdom com- ` 
prising North and West Bengal, and the Pala kingdom proper com- 
prising Айда and Magadha".?^ There can be no doubt now that, at 
least duting the early years of the reign of Gopala II, the Pala kingdom 
comprised not only Magadha and Айра in South Bihar, but also the 
Pundravardhana bhukti or North Bengal and Samatata (apparently 
also Майра or parts of it) in which the Tippera District was situated. 
An inscribed image of GaneSa was recently found at the village of 
Mandhuk under the Chandina Police Station of the Tippera District. 
The inscription has been published by Mr. N. B. Sanyal in Varendra 
Research Society's Monographs, No. 8, 1950, pp. 4-6, with a Plate. 
“The image under notice", it is said, “is a four-armed representation 
of Сапе а executed in full relief on an asymmetrical slab. The pot- 
bellied deity with ап elephant's head is seated on a lotus throne with 
the left leg drawn up and the right knee raised. In the lower right 
hand, he holds an elephant's tusk (дата). The emblem їп. һе upper 
right hand is broken; this was evidently a rosary (aksa-mala) of 
"which traces yet survive. The attribute in the lower left hand is 
missing. Apparat it carried а tray of sweets (modaka-patra) to | 


19 Both the statements are based on a wrong шире of the passage 
adbaro, etc., discussed above. 
20 Hist. Beng., op. cit, p. 135. 
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which the deity applied his trunk. This is now mutilated. Also the 
remaining attribute in the other hand is broken away,,....this missing 
, attribute was in all probability a sapling, perhaps representing a sugat- 
cane (iksu-danda). The figure is modestly decorated. His coiffure 
is composed of matted locks. Only а snake-form sacred cord (naga- 
уа]йораойа) and commonplace jewellery embellish his body. Over 
his head to the right and the left are flying Vidyadharas in clouds 
carrying garlands. Below his lotus seat on the pedestal are seen his 
vehicle (vabana), the rat, effigies of donors and a three line inscription 
in between. Decorations of the back slab are simple and refined. 
Besides the Vidyadhara figurines on the top they consist only of a 
foliated edging lined in by a festoon formed into twists.” | 

The characters of the inscription in three lines may be palaco- 
graphically assigned to the tenth century. The language is corrupt 
Sanskrit as in many other similar records of the Pala age. There are 
a many errors of both language and orthography. 

_ The inscription is Mahayana Buddhist in character. It says that 
the image in question was the deva-dharma that was caused to be 
made by a vrddba-sartha named Jambhalamitra for the supreme 
enlightenment of all creatures headed by his own parents during the 
first regnal year of the illustrious Gopaladeva. This Сораја is no 
doubt the Pala king Gopala II. The expression deva-dharma and its 
variant deya-dharma are the same as Pali deyya-dhamma meaning a 
gift or offering. In the epigraphic language, the person responsible 
for a deva-dbarma was often called a déna-pati which in old Bengali 
indicated a person who promised in the name of a god to dedicate an 
object on the fulfilment of a particular desire of his and later kept 
that vow called за or manasika. In many parts of Bengal there is 
even now the practice of making a manat to offer a special image 
(earthen, as no stone images аге now made) for worship with the 
hope that the particular god would free the devotee from a danger or 
affliction. — Deva-dbarma thus seems to refer to an image specially 
made and worshipped according to a previous promise. -Jambhala- 
mitra, as his name and the phraseology of the inscription -suggest, 
маѕ а Buddhist, although the deity installed by him was a Brahma- 
nical Ganeía and not the Buddhistic god of thar name. The case is 

exactly the same as in the Narayanpur inscription according to which . 
an image of the Brahmanical god Vinayaka (GaneSa) was installed by 





Mandhuk Сапеќа Image Inscription of the time"of Gopiladeva: ` M s | 
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the merchant Buddhamitra, son of Jambhalamitra an inhabitant of 
Vilikandhaka in Samatata, during the 4th regnal year of. Mahipàla I. 
There is no doubt that the family to which these merchants belonged 
originally followed Buddhism but that it was gradually being merged 
into the Brahmanical Hindu community. I have often quoted this 
instance along with other evidences to show the gradual absorption of 
the Buddhists in Brahmanical ѕосіесу.2! The Mandhuk inscription now 
. offers another instance of the kind. It is not even improbable that - 
Jambhalamitra of this inscription is no other than the person of the 
same hame mentioned in the Narayanpur inscription. The word 
. sártba seems to be used in our insctiption in the sense of sarthavaba 
(cf. vanik in the Narayanpur inscription), i.e. à merchant. It thus 
seems that this Buddhist family was specially devoted to the Hindu. 
god Сапеќа-Уіпауака. The Natáyanpur Vinàyaka holds a radish 
in the right upper hand, rosary in the right lower, axe in the upper 
left and. sweets in the lower left. Тһе attributes in the hands of the 
` Mandhuk image may be similar. 


(Text)? 1. Siddham || 24 fri-Gopáladeva-prathama-raje?? mata-pitr- 
pürvaügaina[rh] krtv[a] Е. 
ж sakala-satva-rase(eh) [anuttara]-jihaina-labhau”® deva-dharmo = 
ya[m] vr[ddha]- 
3 sattha-Jambhalamitrena(na) kryat[a] m?* = iti || Siddham | ** 
| (Trnsl.) Let there be success ! . This meritorious offering is caused 
to be made by the old merchant Jambhalamitra for the attainment of 
supreme "knowledge by all creatures, headed by his parents, during 
the first year of the reign of Sri-Gopaladeva. ` Let there be success ! ` 


Dines CHANDRA SIRCAR 


21 JRASBL. vol. XV, рр. 101-8. 
22 Cf. such contractions as karana for adbikarana in records like the Midnapur 
plates of Saíanka. 
23 From the Plate published -in Varendra Research Society's Monograph, 
. No. 8 : x: 
- 24 Expressed by a symbol. _ . 
25 Read Jajya-saravatsare. ‘According to the usual epigraphic style, the 
passage should have been $-Gopaladeva-rajya-sarnvatsare prathame. 
26 Read labbaya. i ` ' 27 Read karita iti. 
28 Expressed by a symbol : | 
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: The Western Gangas and the Calukya-Pallava Feuds 


In the almost coeval rise to power of the Calukyas in Western 
Deccan and the Pallavas in Tondaimandalam in the second half of the 
sixth century A.D., we can trace the beginnings of “опе of the most 
persistent lines of conflict in South In Чап history." Тһе tevoking: of 
Kadamba overlordship by Pulakésin 1 and the victories of Kirtivarman I 
. against the Nalas, Mauryas, Сайраѕ and Kadambas mark the initial 

stages in the formation of the Deccan wide Calukyan Empire under 
Pulakesin П. With the rivival of Pallava power under the Simhavisnu 
line-of rulers at Kafici towards the last quarter of the same century, 
it was inevitable that these two empire-seeking powers should come 
into conflict with each other. “It became almost a law of nature that 
the kingdoms centred in Karnataka and those centred in the Tamil 
country: should not tolerate each other but keep up an almost perpetual 
war in which the rulers of the Mysore country and Andhradésa mingled 
and took sides, sometimes in their own interests and at others in that of 
their suzerain. ", [n this Cálukya-Pallava phase of the Karnataka- 
Tamil feuds the Gahgas of Mysore contributed іп no little measure 
‘to the shifting of the balance of power in favour of the Karnatakas. 
.7 The circumstances leading to the enunciation of an 'anti-Pallava | 
policy by the Gangas during the reign of Tadangala Madhava (c-A.D. 
495-530) have been sketched elsewhere. [t was not, however, till the 
advent on the Сайра throne of Madhava's grandson Durvinita (A.D. 
600-655) that the Gaügas found an occasion to actively implement 
this policy to the great discomfiture of the  Kanci rulers. The 
Nallila grant indicates a war of ‘succession in Gafigavadi between 
_ Avinita’s two sons, Durvinita and his step brother, either on his 
. death or during the last years of his life. “The goddess of sovereignty . 
was caused to retire for ever with happiness on his (Durvinita’s) broad ` 
. chest, though Ser was firmly held within the fold of the arms of his - 
own step brother?." This information i is corroborated by a statement 
which occurs in almost all the Сайра grants from the seventh century 


1 Journal of tbe (oom of Ganbati, vol. 1, No. 1, 
A Genealogical Problem in Early Ganga History, > 14-15. 
2 Mysore Archeological Reports, 1924. 
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onwards and which runs as follows: ‘The Laksmi of sovereignty 
chose to embrace the broad chest of Durvinita although she was 


meended by his father, acting on the advice of his guru, for another 


son®,”’ The Pallavas made the situation more difficult for Durvinita 


by espousing the cause of his step brother, possibly in an effort to 
reimpose their overlordship over Gaügavadi. An undated stone ins- 
cription from Siragunda in the Cikmagalur taluq states that Nirvi- 
nita’s younger son wrested the Kongàni crown from the Kaduvetti 
and Pallava king*.’’ This record would lend support to the view that 
the Кайс rulers intervened in the.war of succession on behalf of 
Durvinita’s brother. The early history of Gangavadi reveals that this 
step was in keeping with the traditional Ganga policy of the Кава“ 
monarchs®. Вис Durvinita’s grandfather Tadangala Madhava had 
already theoretically nullified this policy and Durvinita would not 
let the Pallava interference with his right to succession pass off without 
showing resistance. In him the Kafici monarchs found one who 
would not easily submit to their dictations, On the battle fields of 
Andari,  Alattür, Porulare and Pérnagara the Kaci rulers paid 
| dearly for their meddlesome attitude*. — Durvinita's contemporary on 


3 agamana (чат maaana mueren] afaa c 
fagaaqeaa:.. 

4 Epigrapbia Gana vol. VI, Cm. 50. There has been some controversy 
among scholars regarding this inscription. It says- that Nirvinita’s younger son 
assumed the Kongani crown from the~Kaduvetti and Pallava king. ‘It goes on to 
add. that Ше discontented brother of this younger son being angry, the people of 
Nandyala granted him a share in Padevail. There should be little difficulty now 
in identifying the Nirvinita of this record with Avinita since we now have records 
which refer to the war of succession between Durvinita and his brother. Since 
` the record belongs to Avinita’s reign the possibility exists of Avinita having carried 
out the nomination in his own life time. We know that he had a long reign 
from A.D. 535 to 600. In the evening of his life he may have chosen to step 
down from the throne in favour of one of his sons. The choice of his successor 
was made on the advice of his guru. 

5 Journal of the University of Gaubati, op. cit., рр. 14-15. 

6 Hitherto these battles have been assigned by- scholars to a later period in 
Durvinita's reign during the war against the Pallavas by the joint forces of Durvi- · 
nita and Vikramáditya I. ‘This could hardly have been the casc as these battles 
figure as carly .as :he fourth regnal year of Durvinita (The Pennaur grant: 
Mysore Archeological Reports, 19241, whereas the Calukya-Pallava war in which 
Durvinita fought on behali of his grandson Vikramaditya I took place about the 
year A.D. 654. А 
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the Каба throne was Mahéndravatman I (c.A.D. 600-630). Ina 
learned and well informed article Dr. ЇЧ, Venkataramanayya develops 
the thesis that che Pallava opponent of Pulakesin II during the latter's 
first expedition against Kanci was not Mahéndravarman but Narasi- 
havarman I”. IE this interpretation 1s cortect then the unnamed 
opponent of Mahéndravarman on the battle field of Pullalür figuring 
іп the Kasakudi plates could not have been Pulakesin Il. Mr. T. N. 
Subramanya Луег may be right in suggesting that the unnamed oppo- 
nent of Mahéndravarman was no other than Сайра Durvinita and 
that Porulate is the same as Pullalür and Pérnagara the same as 
Регпараг, both in the Conjeevaram taluq of the Chigelput district". 
. Mr. lyer's theory would indicate chat Durvinita catried the war into 
the Pallava territory itself. 

The above phase of Gaüga-Pallava relations has-an important beat- 
ing on the subject under discussion, for the Pallavas by opposing his | 
succession to the throne forced Durvinita to seek closer ties with his 
northern neighbours the Calukyas of Badami with whom the Gafgas 
till then had only a vague association. The Mahakiita pillar inscrip- 
tion of Maügalesa would make us believe that Gangavadi was brought 
under Calukyan overlordship during the reign of Kirtivarman I’. 
At best, this must have meant only a vague acknowledgment of 
Calukyan overlordship. The Aihole record describes the. Gangas 
and the Álüpas as becoming the constant attendants of Pulakésin 1I. 

. This statement has been interpreted co mean a Ganga rebellion during 

the difficult years in PulakéSin’s life when he was busy fighting his 

uncle Mangalesa for his patrimony’. It is possible to lay a different · 
interpretation on the Aihole statement. It could also be construed to 
‘mean that the Сайраѕ came to identify themselves more closely with 
the Calukyas in the reign of Pulakesin than before. Of the two, the 
latter interpretation appears more probable since Dutvinita must have 
realised the- futility of fighting on two fronts simultaneously. The 


Pallavas had already won his displeasure and therefore he would have 


7 Gidugu Venkata Ramamurthi Pantulu Comm. vol: —Venkataramanayya, 
Dr. N, V.: "Mahendravarman 1 and Pulakésin IL" 

8 Ibid., p. 102, footnote No. 13. 

9 Indian Antiquary, vol. XIX, p. 16. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, vol. VI. | 

11 Venkataramanayya, Dr. N. V.: “Durvinita and Vitamins 1 "—Thrivéni. 
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no truck with them. At the same time the logic of the political 
situation must have demanded his realisation that he could not possibly 
maintain his independence from Pallava interference for long in view 
of the latter's aggressive imperialist designs. He must have 
therefore, made every attempt to forge closer bonds with the Calu- 
kyas. If Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 15 right in postulating a 
grandfather-grandson rélationship between Durvinita and Vikramaditya ' 
I? and there is no reason to doubt the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion, then we can safely presume that Durvinita sought an alliance 

^ with Pulakésin by giving his daughter in marriage to the Calukyan 
emperor. In acting thus, Durvinita was only following in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather Tadangala Madhava who on a previous 
occasion formed an alliance with che Kadambas against us Pallavas 
by himself marrying a daughter of Kadamba Krsnavarman.!? 

. That this alliance between Durvinita and Pulakeéin Ш was aimed 
against the Капа rulers becomes evident during the closing years of 
Pulakeéin's reign and the interregnum following his death in A.D. 
643. During this period the Calukyan capital was made to feel the 
impact ofa mighty Pallava invasion led by Narasimhavarman 1. This 
was a direct result of Pulakeéin’s second invasion of Кайс, for it 
made the Pallava realise that he had to do something to prevent the 
récurrence of such serious threats to his capital from the northern 
power. Soon after Hiuen Tsang’s visit, Narasimha I (A.D. 630-668) 
led his forces against Vatapi. The conquest and occupation of  Vatápi 
is attested by an inscription at Badami in Pallava characters on the 
walls of the Mallikarjuna temple dated in the thirteenth regnal year 
of Narasimha!*, As a result of this invasion the Calukyan kingdom 
was left disjointed while the feudatories began to throw off the 
Calukyan yoke fastened on them by PulakeSin ll. The southern 
provinces of the empire were lost to the Pallavas. PulakéSin died in 
the midst of chis war and his son and successor Vikramaditya І had 
to struggle for a number of years before succceding to his greatly 


reduced patrimony. By A.D. 654 he succecded in regaining possession 


a2 Ibid., 

3 Педа wr aafaa: SAA AE AUTA TARA I... o. 
sfadtaara: Journal of the University of Gaubati, op. cit., p. 15. 

14 Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, P- 99- ' 
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of his capital with the aid of his maternal grandfather Dutvinita, 
The Nagar stone, referring to the part played by Durvinita in this 
war, says: ‘Having captured Kaduvetti of Kaüci, who is celebrated 
as Ravana to the earth, and having established his own daughter’s 
son.on the hereditary kingdom of Jayasimhavallabha, Durvinita became 
formidable in the world!^," The claim of the capture of Kaduvettr- 
cannot be substantiated although it is fairly certain that Durvinita and 
Vikramaditya together succeeded in driving the Pallava forces out of 
the Calukyan capital. | 

A fifteen year lull followed this contest for supremacy. By the 
time the Calukya renewed the contest in A.D. 671 his grandfather 
 Durvinita. passed away and the Ganga throne was occupied by Bhi- 
vikrama (A.D. 655-679). Bhüvikrama's Bedirür grant'^ states thac 
he fought a Pallavanarendrapati on the battle field of Vilinda (located 
in the Tumkur district of the Mysore state). Attempts have been” 
made to identify the Pallava opponent of Bhiivikrama. One ‘such 
attempt assigns the battle of Vilinda to the reign of Narasimha I", 
Buc evidence points to a different conclusion. The Hebbüru, Helle- 
gere and British Museum plates!" state that Bhüvikrama snatched 
from the Pallava а jewelled necklace. It is perhaps the same as the 
royal necklace referred to as *Ugrodaya" which the Pallavas regained 
possession of from the Gaügas during the reign of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla'". ОЕ the many titles Рагапёуага I assumed one known 
to us is. *"Ugradanda?"," There can, therefore, be little doubt аз to 
the correct identity of the Pallava opponent of Bhüvikrama at Vilinda. 
He could have been по other than Parameévara I (A.D. 670-680). 
The cause of Paramé$vara's invasion’ does not find mention either in 
Сайка or Pallava records. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri thinks chat . 


Vilinda was ап attempt. on the part of Paramésvara. to stop Vikra- .:. 


` maditya’s invasion in Gaügavádi itscl£?', Вис Fam inclitiéd ‘to believe 
| P ; . 


15 Lpigrapbia Carnatica, vol. МІШ, No. 35, part 1, line 250. 

16 Mysore Arehæological Reports, 1925. ` 

17 Krsna Rao, М. V. The Gangas of Talakad, p. 47; Mysore Gazetteer. 
vol. 2, p. 630. 

18 Epigraphbia Carnatica, vol. XII, Tm. 23; vol. HI, Md. таз; Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. ХІУ. ` | 

19 South Indian Inscriptions, vol 1-2, pP- 517. 

зо tbid., vol т, p. 12 verse 5, line т. ; 

21 Sasi, K. A. N., History of India, Pt. т Ancient India, pP. 226-227. 
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that Vilinda came after Peruvalanallür and was undertaken as a puni- 
tive expedition against Bhüvikrama. When Vikramaditya led his 
forces against Кайст Paraméévara, unable to offer him battle, fled 
to the south where he rallied his forces round. In order to divert the 
Calukyan armies from his capital he sent an army under General 
Siruttonda to take Уздар! in Vikramaditya’s absence??, At the time 
of this attack on Vatapi the Karnataka forces at heme under the 
command of the Crown Prince Vinayaditya stood in need of reinforce- 
ments because the bulk of che. Calukyan army was away at war in 
the south. Vinayaditya turned to his Сайра ally Bhüvikrama for 
assistance in meeting this unexpected attack. It would have been 
impossible for Vinayaditya to have successfully met Siruttonda's 
attack without the help of his Сайра kinsman. Їп rushing aid to the 
‚ defence of the Calukyan capital Bhüvikrama incurred the displeasure 
of Parame$vara, although Bhüvikrama was only following in the foot- 
steps of Durvinica. The campaign of Parametvara against Gangavadi 
must have, therefore, been motivated by a desire to chastise the Ganga, 
holding him responsible for the failure of Siruttonda's mission. This 
could have taken place only after Рагатеќуага was able to regain his 
prestige ас Peruvalanallür. A reasonable date for the Vilinda battle 
would be A. D. 675° In that year Parameévara:led his forces to 


22 Periyapurànam: ^ Siruttonder, verse 6. The teference to Paraméévara 
` pressing on the city of Ranarasika (South Indian Inscriptions, vol. 1, р. 12, 
line 1) is to be interpreted as referring to Siruttonda’s expedition against 
as Paramésvara himself could not have led it in person while organising an 
offensive front on the battle field of Peruvalanalliir, Prot. Sastri is right in assign- 
ing Siruttonda's campaign to Parameévara's reign (Sastri: op. cit, p. 227). 

23 The Bedirür grant of Bhiivikrama is dated Saka 556. This dating is defec- 
tive for the following reasons, (1) ‘The donee, of the grant describes himself as ` 
one Mahavira Bhatta Vikramaditya Gavunda descended in the. Bana family 
through Bana Vidyadhara, Prabhuméru, Vijayaditya, Prabhuméru and 05: 
These Bana kings can easily be identified with Vikramaditya 1, Vijayaditya 11, 
Vijayaditya HII. Dr. T. V, Mahalingam assings the dates AD. 850-895, 895-910 
to the first two (Journal of Indian History, vol. XXIX, Pt. 2, August 1951, serial 
No, 86, p. 165). Belonging as these kings do to the second half of the ninth 
century and the first of the tenth, their descendant Mahavira Bhatta Vikram- 
aditya Gavunda could ha:dly have been а contemporary of Bhüvikrama who 
flourished in the second half of the seventh century . (2) The donee describes 
himself as the lord of the Kélar region. The Banas came into possession of this 


г. ancestral region only during the reign of Sripurusa (A.D. 725-778) (see page 66. ~ 


verse 5, 


Vatapi 
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Vilinda where the battle was joined with the Ganga army under the 
. personal command of Bhüvikrama. Describing the course of the battle 
Ganga grants state; ‘‘Bhiivikrama who conquered the Pallavanaren- 
drapati i in a terrible battle of УшщШїидЧа,...,.................. гар 
brought into subjection the whole of be ау and seized his 
jewelled necklace." Since we do not have any evidence relating to` 
the Pallava side of the story it is difficult to assess the value of these 
Ganga claims, But there can be little doube that Bhavikrama 
succeeded in breaking the back of the Pallava invasion and in captur- | 
ing the Pallava royal necklace. Depletion and sheer exhaustion in 
Pallava ranks due to incessant wars with the Calukyas and the Pandyas 
must have been a contributing factor in the success of Bhüvikrama. 
The Hellegere plates would make us believe that one of the 
commanders on the Pallava side was the Crown Prince Narasimha- 
varman И. His sons Jayapaliavadhiraja and Vrddhipallavadhiraja 
were probably taken prisoners by Bhüvikrama.?" 

The Calukya-Pallava feuds were revived some fifty years later by 
: Vikramaditya П (А. D. 733-744 ). An undated inscription at 
Pattadakal describes one Lokamahadévi as the queen of Vikramaditya 
"who thrice overran Kafci.”?° This information regarding the 
second Calukyan monarch of that name is corroborated by the 
Vokkeleri апа Kendüru plates of Kirtivarman II.*°. Тһе causes of 
these campaigns and the Calukya trying to pay the Pallava back in 
his own coin by leaving an inscription on the walls of che Kailasanatha 
temple at Кайсї are truly speaking aspects of regular Calukyan 


of this paper; Epigraphia Carnatice, vol. X, Кз. 235; Mahalingam, op. cit., р. 168). 
1 am inclined to believe that the donative part of the Bedirür grant belongs to 
a much later period than that of Bhüvikrama. (3) Durvinita lived ull the year 
A.D. 655 because in A.D. 654 he assisted his grandson Vikramaditya I to regain 
possession of Vàtà;i. Between Durvinita and Bhüvikrama two eventless reigns of 
Muskara and Srivikrama intervene and assigning a period of ten years to cover 
these reigns we may assign the beginning of Bhüvikrama's reign to A.D 665. 
The last year of the reign could be fixed with the aid of the Hellegere plates 
issued in the thirty fourth regnal year of his succesor Sivamara I and dated m > 
Saka 635. This would make the year A.D. 679 the last -year of the reign. 

24 Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. ПІ, Md. 113. These plates record a grant by 
Bhüvikrama at the request of the two Pallava princes referred to as the two dear 
sons of the Pallava Yuvaraja. Their presence in Gangavadi cannot. be explained 
in any other satisfactory manner than the one. indicated above. 


35 Indian Antiquary, vol. X, pp. 164-165. 
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and Pallava histories. The student’ of Сайда history is concerned 
with oné'of these invasions led by Vikramaditya himself in A. D. 
740. An inscription in the Tumkur district refers to the capture of 
а Village in Nolarabavadi by Vikramadityarasar and Коприпіагаѕаг.2' 
The Konguniarasar of this record is no other than Sripurusa 
| (А. D. 725- 578). A viragal at Hire: Madhure refers to the death 
of опе. Dàsiaman, servant of Konguriarasar, during the capture ‘of 
Kafci by , Vikramádityarasar?* . A strong force was despatched 
under Duggamira Ereyappa to Kampili on the Tungabhadra to guard 
: the Calukyan lines of communication?®. All these records indicate 
the active participation of фе Ganga monarch in Vikramaditya" 
campaign in A. D. 740. This is indirectly substantiated by the name 
of the village Sri Purusamaügalam ın the North Arcot district. 
From Ше Tumkur record’ it seems fairly certain that the two armies 
‘joined forces in Nolambavadi and from there proceeded to Кайс." 
No further details are available to us for assessing the part played by 
Sripurusa in the conquest and. occupation of Кайсї by Vikrama- 
ditya. - The fact of his having participated in it is, however, proved 
and this has an important bearing on. Ganga-Pallava relations during 
the closing years of Sripurusa’s reign. 

. During these years the Ganga kingdorn was invaded in full force 
| by the Pallava ruler Nandivarman: Pallavamalla (A.D. 725- 788), The 
motives of the Кайсї ruler are not far to seek. The participation . 
‘of Stipurusa in the Calukyan invasion of Кайсї was still rankling 
in the mind of Nandivarman aid the retention of the Ugrodaya by 
the Ganga gave him a convenient excuse to seek revenge. Не was 
joined by his Bana subordinates". ^ Strangély enough this time also 
the battle was joined at Vilinda with the Ganga forces under the 


26 Epigrapbia Indica, vol. Ш, р. збо. lbid., vol. IX, p. 2со. 

27 Mysore Archeological Reports, 1941, р. 220. No. 45. 

28 Ibid., 1939. 

29 Epigrapbia Сатпайса, vol. IX, Hit. 21; na vol. X, Mb. 225. 

зо It was during this campaign thar Nolambavadi was brought under Ganga 
overlordship. This is confirmed by Nolamba Simhapota figuring as the sub- 
ordinate of Sripurusa's successor Sivamara II. The Nolamba ruler at the time of 
the ankexation was Simhapota's father Mangala. 

31 Madras Epigraphy Reports, 1921, No. 154; 1903, No. 229; 1933, No. 164 
& Epigraphia Carnatica, vol: X, p. 13. 
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command of General Siyagella?? who: distinguished himself in the late - 
- war against the Rastraküta | Krsna 1. va was ably Hed Љу his 
younger brother Duggamàra ~ —eyappa?. The Nagar stone?* claims 
a resounding victory for Sripw.-13a EN it states. that the Ganga 
` snatched the. Pallava umbrella and the title Pérmanadi from the Кайсї 
ruler. ` But these claims cannot hold water when we examine the 
otlier side of the medal.. The Bana subordinate of the Pallava was’ 


rewarded with the Сайра 6000 province which must have been... 


annexed to the Pallava empire??. ~. Further, ‘Nandivarman Pallavamalla: 
succeeded in regaining possession of the Ugrodaya from the Сайра?°, 
Thus it is almost certain that victory rested with the Pallava this 
time?” i 


.32 Mysore Archeological Reports, 1917. The Hirigundagaı records. 

33 lbid, 1917: The Nekkundi record C- Epigrapbia Carnatica, vol. IX, 
Ht. 21, 22. "à i | 

34 lbid. vol. УШ, Nr. 35 | 

35 Madras Epigrapby Reports, 1933; No. 164; 1903, No. 229. We note-that - 
this provirice (Ganga 6000) was іп the thirty-fourth regnal year of Sripurusa being 
governed by his son Duggamara (Epigrapbia Carnatica, vol. X, Mb. 8o, 225 and 
` Sp. 57). After its annexation to the Pallava empire it came under the Banas who 
continued to hold sway even in the time of Nandivarman [II (Epigrapbia Carnatica, 
vol. X, Kl. 235, Bp. 48 & Madras Epigraphy Reports, 1912, No. .323). 

36 Sowtb Indian Inscriptions, vol. 12, p. 517; he Tandantottam plates. 

37 lt has been argued that Sripurusa passed away in the course of this wat. 
(Sarma, Somasekhara: The Later Pallavas, pp. 119-120 in the G. V. Ramamurthy 
Comm. Vol) Mr. Sarma suggests that Gangadiyarayar Kannadu Perungangar of 
an inscription from Kulidikki in the Wandiwash taluq (Madras Epigraphy Reports, 
1921, No. 154) is the same as Ganga Sripurusa. But this identification is unten- 
able for the following reasons: (т) the hero of the Kulidikki record is ‘referred 
to as the chief of Karakattüru and not even remotely can this be taken to be 
a reference to Stipurusa. (2) We observe a clear distinction between the hero of 
the record and Sripurusa in the statement that Gangadiyarayar died on the day 
of “the Pallava expedition against Pérmanadigal (Sripurusa). (3) The chief of 
Karakattüru i is said to have fought at the behest of his uncle Vanarayar, evidently 
a Bana chief. We have already shown how the Banas figure in this war on the 
side of the Pallava and against Sripurusa. , (4) (The record’ is dated in the 52nd.. 
regnal year of Nandivatman which according to Mr. Sarma's date for Nandi- 
varman works out at A.D. 775. Sripurusà could not have died in that year 
since. we. see him making.a grant in Saka 698 (A.D. 776) (The Dévarahalli 
record: — Epigrapbia Carnatica, vol. IV, Ng. 85). Moreover it is- difficult to 
І reconcile Mr. Sarma's thesis with what the Nagar stone and the Narasimharaja- . 
pura plates’ have to say. (The former (Epigraphia Carnatica; vol. VIII, No. 35) 
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This Stipurusa-Nandivarman contest represents the concluding 
phase of Сайра participation in Calukya-Pallava feuds. Towards 
the middle of the eighth century the Calukyas were replaced in the 
Deccan by the Rastrakiitas of Malked and with the emergence of 
this new power in the Deccan the Gafgas changed their policy towards . 
their northern neighbours го one of. active opposition to Rastraküta 
hegemony. What effect this had on the Сайда policy towards the 
Kaüci rulers will be dealt with in a subsequent paper. 


А, К. Bay 


states that Sripurusa snatched the Pallava umbrella and the title Permanadi from 
the Kafici ruler. The latter (Mysore Archeological Reports, 1919) tefers to the 
acquisition of the title Bhimakopa by Sripurusa at the end of the wars of his 
reign. Thus it is almost certain that Sripurusa survived the battle of Vilinda but 
died soon after the event, exhausted as he was with incessant fighting all through 
his life. Mr. Sarma ably points out that the coronation of his successor Sivamara 
П was performed by Govinda II and Nandivarman Pallavamalla. This event 
could not have taken place later than. A.D. 780 since by that year Govinda II 
was replaced оп the Malkhéd throne by Dhruva. It could not have taken. place 
earlier than A.D. 776 since we see Sripurusa making a grant in that year. (Thus 
we have to place the close of Sripurusa's reign between the years A.D. 776 and 
780. .We may assign it to A.D. 778. If this assignment is correct then Mr. 
Satma's theory that Sripurusa died in the Pallava war cannot be maintained. 
A newly discovered epigraph from Ulchala in the Kurnool district (Ancient 
India, No. 5, January 1949) provides fresh data on which later Pallava chronology 
beginning with the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla cin now be put on a defi- 
nate basis. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has already attempted to do so in the 
course of a learned article in the Ма. О. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume. 
According to him the accession: of Nandivarman Pallavamalla must now be placed 
in the year A.D. 731. The date of the Kulidikki record will then have to be 
assigned to the year A.D. 783. Sriputusa was alive till that year: "Under the 
revised Pal'ava chronology necessitated by the Ulchala record, Mt. Sarma's thesis 
that it was Govinda II who along with Nandivarman Pallavamalla participated in 
the coronation of Sivamara IL, the son and successor of Sripurusa, becomes un- 
' tenable. Dhruva was by this time the reigning monarch in the Rastraküta 
kingdom and Sivamára's contemporary could be no other than Govinda: TII who 
came to the throne in A.D. 793. Nandivarman Pallavamalla was alive till that 
year as we have a record dated in his 65th regnal year which falls in the year 
A.D. 796. . This makes it certain that Sripurusa was alive till at least AD. 793 
and we have an epigraph from; Halkür in the Sira taluq (MAR., 1918, р. 44) 
which is dated A.D. 788 and which refers itself to the. reign of Sripucusai Thus ~ 
it will be ‘seen that Sripurusa could not have been the hero of the Kulidikki 
record who died in the Ganga-Pallava war that took place in A.D. 783. Sripurusa 
must have died sometime between A.D. 793 and 796. — s | 
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The sudden . collapse of the Maurya Empire after the death of . 
the great Аќока in about 236 B.C. made possible the rise of: 
Kharavela in Kalinga; the Sufgas in Magadha and Malava; the 
Mitra kings in northern India, eastern Rajputana and.the western 
Gangetic doab!; and the. Satavahanas in the Deccan and the Western 
India: The problems connected with the rise and early history of 
the Satavahanas and their contemporaries have given rise to various 
controversies. The history of the Satavahanas is one of the most 
discussed subjects in ancient Indian history in which yet no final 
conclusions have been reached. It is mainly because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the material available on the subject. The Puranic evi- 
dence does not often respond favourably to scientific criticism. 
The inscriptions on the’ subject are so incomplete, so few, so short 
and ‘often so badly mutilated that they fail to make chronological 
history. The Satavahana coins have helped to fill many gaps, but 
as по dates are inscribed on them, their value for the history of the 
Satavahanas is very much reduced. 

The discovery Бу пе ас Tewar, ancient Tripuri, in the Jabalpur 
- District, of- two coins of the Satavahana Sazakarni I has provided me 
with substantial evidence to re-examine the early history of the - 
-Satavahanas and to reconstruct the genealogy of the family. ` The 
` two Coins are being published by me in the Journal of the Numisma- 

tic Society of India®, Three coins of king Satavahana have also 

been recently published. Thoggh І до пос agree? with the views 
- of Prof. Mirashit wich regard to спе age and attribution of these 
coins, they are of. no less importance for the Satavahana history. lc 
isin the light of this new. material chat che old cvidence 1 IS te-intct- 
‘preted and the history of the Satavahanas reconstructed, 

. According to the Puranas Siguka (Matsya, Sindhuka (Vayu) 
ot Sipraka . (Visnu) was the founder? of the so-called Andhra) Sáta- 


. Coins of a number of Mitra Kings have been discovered i in Eastern Raj- 
ie and the U.P. . 
: 2 Vol ХШ, pp-. 35 f. 3 IHQ. XXVII, ‘pp. 210 ff. 
4 INSI, vol. VII, p. 3, vol. XI, p. 5, vol. УШ, p. 10 fn. 2. 
. 5 He is called Cismaka in Brahmianda and Vrslobali in Bhagavata. 
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vahana dynasty?. The Puranas say: Sindhuka (Simuka) of the 
Andhra race anda servant of the Kanva family, having by force 
destroyed SuSarman and whatever will have been left of the Sunga’s 
‚ army, will obtain this earth’. Sir R. С. Bhandarkar translated the 
‘above passage as “А servant of the race of the Andhras, having des- 
troyed whatever will have been left of the power of the Sungas, will 
obtain possession of ‘the earth?" This statement of the Puranas has 
givery rise to a good deal of controversy. Sir R. С. Bhandarkar was 
of the opinion that since Simuka overthrew. both the Sungas and 
the Kanvas, the $ufgas and the; Kanvas were contemporaries’. 
This is supported by the fact that the Kanvas are called the servants 
of the Andhras in some of the Puránas!". Smith suggested that 
according to the duration of the Andhra dynasty given in the 
Puranas, Simuka could not be the Andhra king who overthrew and 
killed Susarman, the Kanva’!, But Dr. Raichowdhury thinks that 
the Kanvas followed the Sufgas, and the Andhras came after the 
Kanvas in chronological sequence'?. H Simuka was a servant of the 
Kanvas, and if he overthrew both the Suhgas and the Kanvas, they 
could not be far removed from one another. But how far this chrono- 
logy given in the Puranas can be accepted it is difficult to say: 
Paleographically the Nanaghat inscription of queen Nayanika 
may be assigned ro the first half of the second century B.C.? and 
the Nasik inscription of Kanha, successor of Simuka, according to 
Bühler may be placed “in the beginning of the second century 
" B.C.*^" А comparison of the characters of the Nanaghit inscrip- 
tion and that of Kanba ас Nasik with those of Dasaratha, the Maurya, 
amply supports Bühler's opinion that these records may be placed not 
6 Pargier: Dynasties of the Kali Age. p. 38. 
7 ‘The different readings in the different Puranas are given by Pargiter : 
Dynasties of tke Kali Age, р. 38. fn. 2. 
8 жапаа (4 wi) er TAT Sure i 
| galat iq sess чл geb ап! 
чаї aaa: заа! qd N 
` Вот. Gaz, vol E, pc І. р. 163, fn. 1. А slightly diffeccut version 15 
given elsewhere (JIH. vol. XXVII, p. 244). 
9 Bom. Gaz. vol. I, pt. І, p. 163. . 10 lbid. p. 163. 
ir EHL, рр. 216-224. . 12. PHAL, (sth Edo.) р. 403. 
13 ASWI, vol V, р. 98; Rapson: BMCC.: АК. р. хіх. 
14 ASWI. vol. V, p. 98; El., vol. МІП, p. 93; pl. VI, 22. 
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- much later than the edicts of. Agoka and DaSaratha’’. The paleo- - 
gtaphic evidence here is mote substantial than the traditional account 
of the Puranas; and if the two conflict, the latter has to be rejected. 
If the Мапарһас inscription belongs to the first valf of the second 
century B.C. and the Nasik inscription of Krsna to the beginning 
"of the second century B.C., it may be suggested that Simuka began 
his teign in about 200.B. C. 

 Sindhuka or Sisuka of the Puranas has been identified with Simulà 
Satavahana of the Nanaghat relievo - ‘inscription’®,  Simuka was the 
founder of the Satavahana dynasty. . As І have already shown else- 
where!" that Prof. Mirashi's view that King Satavahana of the coins, 
` and not Simuka; was the founder’? of the dynasty cannot be 
accepted. While making his suggestion, Prof. Mirasht proposed 
that King Satavahana belonged to “the last quarter of the third 
century B.C.*" and “to the same age as the Мапарһас inscrip-. 
tion®™', which are obviously contradictory, His argument was mainly 
based on the paleographic considerations, but I have already shown 
ifi a previous paper of mine that it is on paleographic grounds ошу 
that Ше coins of king Satavahana have to be assigned to a later date 
than that of the Nanaghat i inscription. Therefore, I have concluded: 
that King Sitavahana -of the coins did not ‘precede but followed 
Simuka.?! ‘I have on the other hand suggested that Satavahana of 
the coins is no other than prince Satavahana of the Nanaghat relievo 
Е Inicription?? and thay Satavahana succeeded Satakarni I, son of 
Simuka. Simuka was followed by his brother Krsna. Krsna of the 
Puranas has been identified with Kanha of d Sadavahana (Satavahana) 
family mentioned in a Nasik inscription.?? Krsna, as the Puranas 
say, was followed by his son Satakarni (Vayu, Brahmanda and Visnu) 
or Sti Santakarna (Bhagavata) or Sti Mallakarni (Matsya). It has 
been suggested by some scholars that Satakarni was not son of Krsna 


but that of Simuka, because if he was the son -of Krsna his name 


E 15 ASWI., vol. V, p. 71. : ` 
. 16 lbid. p. 64, pl. LL, №. з: Raya Simukg Satavábano sirimato. ` 
17 !HQ., vol. XXVII, pp. 213-14. * 
^18 JNSL, vol. VII, P: 33 vol. УШ, p. 19, fn. 3; vol. XI, p. 5. 
19 JNSL, vol. VII, Р. 3 ; 20 Ibid., vol. XI, p. 5. 
21 IHQ., vol.: XXVII, pp. 213-14. `. 22 lbid, ASWI vol. V, p. 64. 
23 ÉI., vol. VUI, р. ¢3, Pl. VI, 22. : 
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` "would' not háve beeri omitted from the relievo figures when those of 
-both Simuka and Sátakarni are included.?^ But it may be pointed 
out against this view that prince Vediéri, son of queen Nayanika, 
who is given such importance so asto be offered salutations along 
with other gods in the beginning of the Nanaghit inscription, finds 
no place їп the relievo figures”? Тһе statement of the Puranas, 
which so badly !confuse the Satavahana genealogy and chronology, 
cannot be accepted. Krsna was omitted from the family group in 
the Nanághàt cave for the simple reason that he did not belong to 
the direct line of the family. It may be that after the death of Simuka 
he might have usurped the throne from the son of Simuka; the 
usurpation being made possible and accomplished easily because of the 
minority of the sons of Simuka.?" I say the sons of Simuka because I 
have suggested below that Simuka had more than one son. This 
view is supported by the fact that Vedisri is mentioned as Kumara- 
varasa in the beginning of the inscription, but later as one of the 
sons of the queen. Me, Н. Krishna Sastri was not correct when he 
proposed the reading Kbandasiri in the Nanaghat inscription ın place 
of Vedisti read by Bühler. The reading Vedisiri is absolutely 
certain." From the Nanaghat inscription it is clear that Vedisri 
occupied a position of secondary importance to the queen ; but from 
the salutations offered to him it is certain that the husband of the 
' queen was dead and that her son Vedisri had ascended the throne. 
Vedisti at the time of his accession to the throne was a minor. 
Therefore, the queen figures prominently in the inscription by virtue 
of being the Regent.”* If Vedióri is also not included іп the family 
group in the Nanaghat relievo ‘figures it was probably because he 


24 РНАІ., (5th Ейа.), p. 415, fn. 1; JIH., vol. XXVII, p. 250. 

25 ASWI., vol. V, p. бо. 

26 Bühler suggested that Krsna usurped the throne atter the death of Simuka. 
I differ from him when he says that the usurpation took place during the 
minority of Sátakarni I. ASWJ., vol. V, p. 71. 

27 ASIAR., 1923-23, рр. 88-89: I have carefully examined the photograph 
of the Nanaghat inscription which was kindly supplied to me by Shri М. 
Lakshminarayan Rao, Superintendent for Epigraphy, and I find that the reading 
Vedisiri by Bühler in lines т and 4 of the inscription is perfectly correct. ‘There 
is no possibility whatsoever of a different reading or that of Khamdasiri proposed 
by Shri H. Krishna Sastri. 

28 ASWI. vol V, р: бо; Ls. 1, 2 & 4. 
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was also dead at the time the relieve ‘figures were set up. lt appears 

that he was violently overthrown by Krsna, lt was probably for 

this reason that.Krsna styles himself simply as ‘of the Sadavahana 

family? in the. Nasik inscription. It has been pointed out by 

Bühler that the queen was a widow at the time the Nanaghat inscrip- 

tion . was composed, This is evident, as he thinks, from the eriti- . 
meration of the queen’s virtues іп the. inscription, She is said to 

have been living *'(even) in her home like an ascetic’ (gabatapasa) 

and remained ‘chaste (caritabrabma-cariya) . Bühler thinks that 

“such behaviour befits a widow only, not a wife whose husband is 

living." He is perfectly correct when he says that “the two epithets 

gabatápasa and caritabrabmacariya clearly indicate that the king was | 
dead." In that case the conclusion that the widowed queen ruled” 
during the minority of her soa, and that that son was Vedisti, follows 
from the namaskaras addressed to him.’ Dr. Raichowdhury agrees > 
with Bühler in so far as the queen was ‘proclaimed regent during 
the minority of the princes Vediśri (2 Khandaśrī or Skandaśrī) and 
Saktisri (Sati-Sirimato) or Hakuéri,"* I have already shown above 
that chis view does not find support from the evidence discussed by 
me here. 

If at all Krsna occupied the throne after overthrowing Vedisri 
by violent means, his stay was short-lived. According to'the relievo 
‘figures, it appears that the king who followed him on the throne was 
по other than Satakarni I. This is because Krsna and Vediśtī are 
both not included in the relievo figures ; the first because of being 
an usurper and the second on account of his death as a minor. If 
Simuka is included in the family group, it was because he was the 
founder of the dynasty. It is for this reason that the salutations in 
the beginning of the Nanaghat inscription were .made to Kumarava- 
řasa Vedisri. Тһе donor of the inscription has been identified 
with the queen Nayanika of the -relievo inscription. Nayanika was 
thus the wife of the king whose name ended in,,,...sirisa**. The name 
of Satakarni in the relievo figure inscription or anywhere else does not 
end іп siri??, Therctoce, there is no possibility of каша him 


` 29 Sadavabanekule kanbe rajini. El., vol. УШ, p. 93. 
зо ASWI., vol. V, p. 67. 31 Ibid. 
32 PHAL, (sth Edn.), p. 417. -33 ASWIL, vol. V, p. бо, 1. т. 
34 lbid. p. бо, 1. 4. 35 lbid р: 64, No. 4. 
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. with the Daksinapatbapatino whose name ended in siri in the 
Nanaghat inscription and whose bbariya was Мауапіка. On the 
other hand, the name of Simuka in the relievo inscription ends in 
Sri, Raya Simuka Séatavabano sirimato ca*®, Therefore, Daksina- 
pathapatino...sirisa of the Naánaghat inscription is the same as Raya 
Simuka sirimato-of the relievo inscription. This makes Simuka the 
husband of Nayanika and Satakarni her son. This relationship 
between Simuka, Nayanika and Satakarni is amply supported by the 
evidence of the coins and the inscriptions. 

A number of coins of Sri Sata has been, published. — Rapson?*, 
and following him. Dr. Altekar, identify Sri Sata of some of the coins 
with Satakarni 1, but Prof. Mirashi?? identifies him with Satavabana 
of the coins published by him. This Satavahana of the coins accord- 
ing to Prof. Mirashi was the founder of the family and as such the 
predecessor of Simuka. The view of Prof. Mirashi, as I have already 
stated above, cannot be accepted. Two coins of Sti Sata and one of 
Sti Satakarni have been recently published by me in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society. Ihave alzeady shown from the legend 
Siri Satisa on one of them that Sti бага and Sri Sati of the coins were 
the variations of the abbreviation of the same name, Sri Sátakarni. 
The coin with the legend айо Siri Satisa is exactly similar in type, 
fabric, symbols, shape and the form of the characters to another coin 
with the legend Кайо Siri Satakanisa published by me. The only 
conclusion that may be drawn from this is that Sri Sar. or Sata and 
Sti Satakarni were the two forms of the name of the same person*® 
This further disproves Mirashi’s identification of Sri Sata with Sata-. 
vahana occurring on other coins. Sata or Satakarni of the coins 
may be identified with Satakarni of the Nanaghat relievo inscription 
on paleographic grounds, since. the characters on the coins do not 
differ from those of the Nanaghat inscription. Satakanino of the 
Nanaghat relievo inscription. and Satakanisa of the coins are the 


. 36 ASWI., vol. V, p. 64, No. 3. 

37 Rapson: ВМСС.: AK. р. 1; JNSL, vol. IV, p. 28; vol. XII, рр. 94 f; 
vol. XIII, pp. 35 ff. | 

38 ВМСС.: AK. р. 1. 

39 ubid., vol. VIL, p..3; vol. уш, р. 19, fn. » vol. XI, p. 5, 

4o lbid., vol. XIII, рр. 37 Ё. es 

41 lbid, vol. VII, p. 3; vol. : VIII, p. 19, fn. T XI, p. 5. 
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genitive singular forms of Sztabani.  Sátisa,. Satino and Sdtasa are 
genitive forms of the variants Sati, Sati and Sata which are the abbre- 
viations of Satakarni. In the Nanaghic i inscription Nayanika i is called 
` the mother of princes Vedisti and Sati (Vedisiri-mátu Satino Sirimatasa ` 
` са mátuyay?. As Sátisa, Satino and Satasa are the genitive singular 
forms of the variants Sati, Sati and. Sata, Sati of the Nanaghat 

| inscription should be identical with Sati of the coin published 
7 by me and with Sata of some other coins. Since Sati and Sata of the 
coins are the same as "Satakani of the. coins? and the Nanaghat 
inscription, Sati of the Nanaghat inscription may be identified with 
Satakani of the relievo inscription in Nanaghat. cave and the coins. 

Satakarni was, therefore, the son and not the husband of queen 
Nayanika; .Vedisri was his elder brother and Simuka his father. 
This also disproves the identification of Sati with Sak igri (Saktikumara, 
son of Salivahana) of the legends‘, The argument that ‘Savino was 
the Prakrta corruption of Sakti and which in its corrupt form Наки 
is mentioned in the relievo figure inscription becomes far-fetched and 
conjectural, Sakti changing into Sati ‘into Haku, or as both Sati 
and Haku does not appear to be probable. Hakuśtī appears to have 
been commonly adopted as а name** in those times. · 

it appears that Satakarni was also a minor when the minor’ prince 
Vedissi died and, therefore, on his accession to the throne his mother 
Nayanika became the regent. Bühler's suggestion that Vedisri was 
the younger brother of Satakarni cannot be: accepted in view of the 
precedence given to Vediári over Sati or Sitakarni- in the Nanaghat 
inscription. If Satakarni was older than ^ Vediéti, it would mean 
Satakatni was dead at the time of the Nanaghae i insctiption.. This would 
mean that the relievo of the queen was put up with a person who was 
dead, a situation which so obviously seems improbable. > The absence: 
of the relievo figure of Vedisri from the family group also cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. It was because of the minority - of, Satakarni 
that the relievo of Nayanika was placed along with him and that the 


‚ 42 ASWL, vol. V, p. бо. 

аз INSL, vol. XIII, pp. 356 
44 lbid., p. 68; СНІ. vol. 1, p. 531; РНАІ. (5th Edn.), p 7. 
45 El, vol. ҰШ, P- 33 pl. VI. 22. 
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inscription reads “Of Devi Nayanika .and of king Sātakarņi” (Devi 
Nayanikaya raño са siri Satakaninoy ^. If she was the queen of 
Sütakarni, ordinarily her name could not have preceded that of the 
king, her husband; because queens are not given precedence over the 
reigning kings in India. The Satavahanas did give precedence to 
mothers which is borne out by the fact that names of the Satavahana 
kings had metronymic prefixes. ` Queen Nayanika was the daughter 
of Maharathi Tranakayira of the relievo inscription*’. She belonged 
to the. Aigiya* or Ambbiya-kula*®. It appears that Maharathi 
_ Tranakayira during this period of distress айа turmoil for the Satava- 
hanas remained with Nayanika in order to help her іп safeguarding 
the empire not only against another usurpation, but also against the 
possible incursion of Kharavela, who claims со have sent expeditions 
in the directions of the Satavahana empire more than once and takes 
credit for.having défied Satakarni*". Kumaras Вһауа and Накиѕӣ?? 
of the relievo inscriptions belonged to the Amgiya-kula and were 
probably brothers of Nayanika. The mention of Hakuśrī belonging 
‚ tothe Armgiya-kula in another inscription’? supports the opinion 
expressed by me that Накиб? of the rélievo figure was not a Sata- 
vahana butan Athgiya prince. Китаға Satavahana®*, as already 
shown above, is no other than Satavahana of the coins®®, There 
could be nothing far-fetched than Bühler's identification of Vedisri 
with prince Satavahana and as such, with Purnotsanga of the Puranas. 
The coins of king Satavahana and the identification proposed by me 
above finally disprove Bühler's identification. Satavahana seems to 
have been а, younger brother of Satakarni and ascended the throne 
after the death of his elder brother. 


46 ASWI, vol. V, p. 64, No. 4. 

47 ASWL, vol V, No. 6, p. 64. 

48 fbi. p. 6o. 

49 ASIAR., 1923-24, p. 88. 

5o IHQ., vol. XIV, pp. 475-76. 

51 ASWI., vol У, p. 64, Nos. 5 & 7. | 
52 El, vol. УШ, p. ог. 

53 ASWI., vol V, р: 64, No. 8. 

54 lbid.  , : 

55 IHQ. vol XXVII, p. 213. 
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The genealogy ‘of the сапу Satavahanas in the light of the evi- 


dence discussed above may now be reconstructed as given below. 


Amgiya Family Satavabana Family 
Mabarathi Tranakayira . 
| | 
7i | | | | 
Bhaya . — Hakuiri Nayanika = Simuka Krsna 





Vedisri Satakarni 1 Satavabane 
(Sati, Sata, а es 


tis not my purpose to examine the problem of the Satavahana 
chronology here. I hope to discuss this in a separate article later.” 
I may only suggest here that paleographically the coins of Sri бай 
and Sri Satakarni published by me may be assigned to the first half 
of the second century B.C, The form of ta on the coin of Sti Sati 
with a slanting line joined to a vertical is not different from that of 
the same letter in the legend Tipuri on a new Ttipuri coin being 
published Ьу me**. I have assigned the Tripuri coin to the second 
half of che third Satis B.C. If Ѕасакагпі ruled in the first half of the 
second century B.C., Simuka must have flourished towards the close 
„of the second half of the third century-B.C. since between Simuka and 
Satakarni, there ruled Krsna, Vediśrīi as a minor and Sātakarņi. 
The Purinas assign 23 years to. Simuka, 18 to Krsna and то ог 18 
to Satakarni, [t appears that immediately after the death of ‘Agoka, 
' Simuka founded the Ѕасауаћава empire in the southern part of the 
Mauryan empire. The fortunes of the Mauryas after ASoka were sunk 
very low and they were not only not able со hold their empire intact, 
' but were so reduced to complete financial bankruptcy that they were 
compelled to arrange public worship of the images for gold?". 


56 JNSL, vol. ХШ, pp. 35 Ё; pp. до ff. 
57 Mababbasya, V, її 2, 99-106. saat MÀ ween MÀ gA 
аа а Газда 1 fen екет fana Їй! [oar i du fece fafa: 
змкчтічат, Haag я гага: атат: «ѓа чапайата afafa и 
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Any authority "that is reduced to this state of financial helpless- 
ness is bound to be ignored and broken. Simuka, taking advantage 
of this state of the Mauryan affairs, established an independent empire 
far away from the Mauryan capital. It was not possible for the 
bankrupt successors of Asoka to take any steps to make him submit 
to their authority. The Puranic: statment that Simuka overthrew the 
Kanvas is, therefore, of no value. If the Kanvas were ruling over 
Magadha, and if they overthrew the Sungas who were also ruling 
over Magadha, it is curious to note that the Satavahanas, who over- 
threw the Kanvas, should not have been associated with Magadha at 
all. The Andhras find mention in the ASokan inscriptions. It seems 
that по sooner Agoka was dead, the Satavahanas declared their inde- 
“pendence under Simuka. Simuka may, therefore, be placed in the 
secund half of the third century B.C. The recent attempt to shift 
his date in the second quarter of the third century B.C. is highly 
far-fetched, and the Puranic evidence advanced in support has been 

“very arbitrarily interpreted to serve the purpose of reaching a con- 
clusion?*. | 

The reign of Satakarni appears to have been prosperous and glo- 
rious. The Nasik inscription of Kanha and the Nanaghat inscription of 
Nayanika prove the Satavahana conquest of Konkan and the Western 
coast.. This must have been accomplished by Simuka himself since 
Vedisri and Satakarni at the time of the Nanaghat inscriptions were 
minors. The great prosperity of the Satavahanas js borne out by 
the performance of the many sacrifices and the rich donations made 
by Nayanika. Thousands of cows, horses, large number of elephants, 
thousands of KZrsápanas and many villages were given away in gifts 
or as sacrificial fee to the Brahmanas. . 

The Nanaghat inscription records the performance of a second 
horse-sacrifice. There are no details of the first. There is no indi- 
cation also as to the king or kings who performed these horse-sacri- 
fices. In the manner the sacrifices are referred to, it seems that they 

.wete performed fora king who was dead. There is nothing in the 
inscription to support the view expressed by scholars that it was 
Satakarni who performed the two horse-sacrifices?". — 1f Satakarni 


58 ЛН. vol XXVIL, pp. 243 Ё. 
59 CHz., vol. 1, p. 531. ` 
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` perfornied the two horse-sactifices, why should the inscription mention 
only a second horse-sacrifice. It’ seenis the first horse-sacrifice was 
performed .during the reign of Simuka. and the. other in | that of 
Vedisti. The political significance of these horse-sacrifices from the 
sacrificial fee given іп them in comparison to that given in other 
sactifices “appears to have been comparatively much less than е 
` other sacrifices mentioned in the inscription. The performance of ` 
the hotse-sacrifice by Simuka and Vedisri, therefore, need not "pur 
improbable. oY s | 
Satakarni was the Kx to issue coins. They were of ‘different 
varieties and have been found in the Deccan, Konkana, Madhya 
Pradesh (Tewar in Jabalpore District and in the Hoshangabad district), 
and eastern Malava. | He ruled over an extensive empire which 
included Deccan, .Konkan and the Western Coast, Madhya Pradesh, 
and eastern Malava. The find of two coins at Teor, ancient Tripuri,* 
„near Jabalpur“, and a third in the Hoshangabad district’ of 
Satakarni I and ‘all published. - by me, amply show фас М 


: Pradesh formed part of the Satavabans dominion. 
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бо JNSL, vol. ХШ, p. 35%. | 
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. MISCELLANY 


On the date of the Ellora Plates of Dantidurga* 


These plates have been published in the Epigrapbia Indica, vol. 
' XXV, pp. 25:31. The date-portion has been read as Sar боо бо 
3 A(A) svayuja `śuddha trayodasyam Somavare and this year has 
Been referred to the Saka ега. Recently Professor Mirashi has 
questioned both the reading of this date and the era to which it ts 
referred}. His arguments аге; 

(i) The details of the date do not work out satisfactorily and 

therefore it is doubtful if the date really refers to the 
Saka era. 

(ti) Since there is no reference to the Sakas or Saka kings, the 

~ date is plainly not in the Saka era. — 

(iti) The reading of the date is incorrect. The sign for roo 
is followed by the sign which denotes 4 and not 6 so that 

` the symbol has to be read as 400 instead of боо. Thus 
‚ the date is доо бо 3 i. e. 463. 

(iv) This revised date must be referred to the Kalacuri era and 
since the usual epoch of A. D. 248-49 of this era does 
not yield satisfactory results here, the date has to be 

. referred to the newly suggested epoch of А.Р. 250-51 
which would then make the date regular’. 

After going through these arguments of Professor Mirashi, one ` 
gets ‘the impression that just with a view to finding out a second 
instance of the use of the epoch. of A.D. 250-51 of the Kalacuri 
éra, he has hit on the date of the Ellora plates апі has tried. to adjust 
it to suit his case, Let us consider his views point by point in the 
order given above, 


*' Read at the 16th Session: of ‘the All-India Oriental Conference. 

` IHQ., vol. XXV, pp. 84-5. The Professor has discussed: this question 

in. his article on Danudurga published recently in the. first issue of the Journal 
of ‘the Baroda Oriental. Research Institute. 

2 According to. Professor Mirashi, this revised date of the Ellora plates sup- 
plies a second instance of the epoch of A.D. 250-51 of the Kalacun era, the only 
other ‘instance being furnished by the date of the newly discovered ^ Nagardlian 

plates of Svamiraja (Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXVIII, pp. т Ё). 
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(i) It is not convincing to say that because the details of the date 
do not work out satisfactorily, the date does not refer to the Saka era. 
There are several records which specifically mention the Saka and 
other eras but the details of the dates do not yield satistactory results. 
In such cases, we have only to say that these dates aré not regular. 
It is also possible that we do not know what almanacs were followed 
while recording the dates in those days and that our present method 
of verifying them from the tables like those given in the Indian 
Ephemeris may not be quite perfect. " 
(и) The second point relates to the absence of specific reference 
to the Sakas or Saka kings. lt may be noted that in many Rastra- 
küta records the date is expressed in words as well as in figures in one 
and the same record and a word like ankatab ot añkato = pi is used in 
connection with the latter expression, Reference to the era is made 
while giving the date in words and the date in figures is preceded by 
the expression Samvat, without the specification of the ега. Since 
the Ellora plates record the date only in numerical symbols and not 
in words as well, it is possible chat the writer has omitted the reference 
.to the Sakas or Saka kings. The date of the Kanheri inscription of 

the Rastraküta king Amoghavarsa [^ is recorded, without specifying 
— the era, as samua [765] and there is no doubt that this date: refers 
to the Saka era. "Therefore, there can be no objection to the date of 
the Ellora plates being referred to the Saka era. 

(ui) The third point ` refers to the reading of the date. It is not 
possible to agree with Professor Mirashi in taking the sign which 
follows that for 100 as denoting 4 instead of 6. The Professor 
attaches more ‘importance to a cross-like line in the lower portion of 


- this symbol than to its entire shape which is like. A reference 


to plate LXXI—lower section (figures for 6) and plate LXX[V—lower 
section (figure for 600) in Ojha’s Indian Palaeo grapby would clearly 
show that the symbol under consideration is 6 only апі not at all 4. 
So the reading of the year as 600 is quite justified. [n this connec- 
tion attention may be drawn to the symbol for 600 found in the 


3 See Kielhorn's List of Southern Inscriptions, Nos. 4, 73. 77. 92 and 105. 
4 lbid. No. 72. | | 
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679° expressed both in words and in numerals. i 

Let us now examine what is called the cross bar at the joe end 
of the sign for 6 (in 600) on which the Professor takes his stand. А 
clue to the method of writing and engraving of copper-plate grants 
is obtained by a close study of some of these records. It seems that. 
the writer first wrote down the inscription on the plates with some 
paint or ink and then the engraver| was engaged to carve out the 
| letters accordingly. In odis to ensuré the proper size and shape of 
each individual letter—curvés, lines, орз, citcles, etc.—the writer 
seems to have made use of dots or points at various places. After- 
watds these dots were removed and only the letters were inscribed. 
But sometimes, through oversight or mistake, these dots remained 
there and the engraver did not omit to carve them also, along with the 
letters. A fine [one of such a record is supplied by the Nagar- 
dhan plates of Svamiraja, printed facsimiles of portions of which 
accompany the article of Professor Mirashi'. In these’ facsimiles we 
notice, for example, the dots found along with the individual letters 
ofthe word stsarppanarttham in line 14. In the Ellora plates of 
Dantidurga also we notice that some of these dots have been retained 
and engraved along with the letters proper. For example, in the letter 
a of asmad (line 21) two dots can be seen on the two sides of the 
horizontal line. In the same line of che record such dots are also 
.een with the letters пи, ma and nta. It is, therefore, likely that 
the so-called cross-like thing at the lower portion of the sign for біп. 
the date of the Ellora plates stands for two such dots, rather elongated, 
on either side of. che line which were intended to secure the proper 
place and shape of that line. So it may not be a cross at all*. 


5 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XVI, plate 
between pp. 108-9. A similar symbol for 600 is used in the Manor plates of 
` Mangalarasa, dated Saka 613. (Epigrapbia Indica, vol. XXVIII, pp. 17 Ё). 

6 Something like what modern ladies do while drawing artistic designs with 
colour-powder (Rangavalli), It is also not unlikely that the cross bar may have 
been intended to connect the sign for 6 with that for тоо. In the numeral боо 
occurring in the Antroli-Chharoli grant cited above a cross-bar connects “oth the 
signs for roo and 6. 

7 !HQ., vol. XXV, plate facing p. 86. 

8 Cf. the actua] cross of the line in the case of the subscript ka in Suska 
: in line 25 of this record. 
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(iv) Whereas the year of the date has been shown to read as 600 
only, the question of referring it to the Kalacuri era does not arise 
and has, therefore, to be left out of consideration’. 

Thus Professor Mirashi's view that the date of the Ellora plates 
of Dantidurga should be read as 463 and should be referred to the 
Kalacuri era is not tenable. i 

Having confirmed the reading of the first symbol in this date as 
denoting 600, let us proceed to consider the second symbol which has 


been read as бо by Mr. S. K. Dikshit, the editor of these plates. 
This symbol is like u and resembles the shape of the Devanagari 


. letter pa which also forms the basis of the figure for до in early 
records, A comparison of the symbols for 40 given in plate LXXII— 
lower section (figures for до) and plate LXXV—upper section (figure 
for 45) in Ojha's book would show that the sign in the Ellora plates 
under discussion resembles the symbol for 40 with the exception of 
a small stroke at’ the lower end. І, therefore, propose to read this 
symbol in the Ellora plates as denoting the figure 40 instead of 6o, 
so that, che date would be (S.) 643 and not (S$.) 663 as read by the 
editor of the record. This revised reading of the date viz. Saka 
643, Asvaynja iw. 13, Somavara, would regularly correspond to 
Monday, 8th September, A. D. 721 when the thirteenth tithi was 
current till. 69 of that day!?. 


С. S. Gat 


9 It may, however, be remarked that though the eras are prevalent region- 
wise not a single record of this Rastraküta dynasty has been discovered so far 
which is dated according to the Kalacuri era. It may also be observed, in 
passing, that with all the adjustments suggested by Professor Mirashi in терага 
to the date of the Ellora plates to make it rcgular, the verification shows that 
the thirteenth tithi was current only for оу of that day (ie. Monday) and was 
followed by the fourteenth tithi which was current for the rest of that day. 

о It is proposed to discuss separately the implications of this early date for 
the Rastrakiata king .Dantidurga. 

I take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to Professor Mirashi who 
was-kind enough to send me reprints of some of his learned articles, the reading 
of which stimulated my interest in the topic discussed above. 


Origin of the Guhilots 


‘In a paper contributed to the JHQ., XXVI, Mr. M. L. 
Mathur has tried to controvert Dr. D. К. Bhandarkar’s thesis that 
the Guhilots of Mewar were originally Brahmanas. Let-us consider . 
here his main arguments!, 


1, A fragmentary inscription of 97r A.D. is believed by 
Mr. Mathur to refer to the Guhilots as Raghavamsins. The passage 
he relies on is given thus in the ]BBRAS?,— | 

Sapanugrababbimayo Himasilabandhojjvaladagire- 

raseto Raghuvamsakirtipisenatrivram tapab...... 
Here the trivram of the sécond line should obviously be йота. 
The correct reading would thus be, as actually found in the Bhav- 
nagar Inscriptions,— . 

raseto Raghuvamsakirtipisunat йота tapab. «s». 
Defining the setu asa proclaimer of the glory of Ragbuvarnía 15 
poetically apt and factually accurate, for what could really bea 
greater monument to. Rama’s glory than the Adam's Bridge which he 
is said to have been constructed in otder to cross over from théSmain- 
land to the island of Ceylon? Regarding the descendants of Harita 
as kirtipisunas of the Raghuvarnsins would not only be less poetic, 
it would also involve ап emendation much less justifiable". Rightly 
read and interpreted therefore the inscription under discussion has 
по reference whatsoever to the Guhilots or their descent from Raghu- 


vamsa, 1.е., the solar family. 


2. А gold coin ascribed to Bappa Rawal by Dr. С. Н. Ojha 
and bearing according to him the symbol of the Sun is believed by 
Mr. Mathur to prove decisively that the Guhilots were solar 
Ksatriyas. Вис this decisiveness can be there only if 


(a) the reading of the legend on the coin be certain, 


(b) the interpretation of the symbol be right, 


1 There is practically nothing new about these arguments. ‘They were 
advanced long ago by Dr. G, H. Ojha. 

2 XXII, pp. 166 ff. 

з One might add that the word "kirtipisuma" looks rather inappropriate for 
the family of an acarya. 
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- (c) the findspot and other indications favour its ascription to 
the Guhila dynasty of Mewar. 


- The coin in questa fulfils none of these conditions. 


3. The p verse of rhe xipar inscription, dated 977 A.D., 
describes Naravahana as ksatraksetra. According to Mr. Mathur 
this is proof enough of Naravahana’s being regarded asa ksatriya. 
But the word ksatra should, іп our opinion, be ‘understood here in 
the sense of military prowess, because of Naravahana’s ancestor, Guha- 
datta, being described_as viprakulananda mabideva, i.e. а Brahniana, 
in the first verse.of that i inscription. . 

Mr. Mathur is familiar enough with the verse just referred to. 
But he tries to explain it away by saying, 
| (a) that the word mabideva may mean also a ksatriya. The 

word “Deva” as synonym for “Каја” is used many times’ 
. in dramas and epics, 


(b) that if mabideva meant a Brahmana, it would be a ‘super- 
fluous duplication’ to call him “а source of delight to a 
‘Brahmana family." 


As regards the first of these points, Mr. Mathur ignores the fact 
that the words deva and mabideva are not identical. If they are, let 
him quote even a single instance from the vast field of Sanskrit 
. literature . where the. word mahideva might have been used in the 
sense. of. a rajà or say a non-Brahmin of any position or type. 
Mr. Mathur’s second point is easier still to rebut. There is no psycho- 
logical inconsistency in regarding а Brahmana as а source of delight 
to a Вгампапа family, and the supposed duplication too can be easily 
avoided by translating the word mabideva as “а god on earth," 
thoug!: the actual meaning would not be changed thereby, for mabi- 
deva, as already pointed out, refers in Sanskrit only to a Bráhmana. 
lt is a yogarüdba word. | 

ОЕ authorities stating that the Guhilots were originally Brahmanas 
there аге many besides the Atpur inscription referred to іп the last 


paragraph, ^ The  Citorgarh inscription of V. 1 331 and the 


4 Examples of the yogaritdha words, Pankaja, Purusottama, Satakratu etc. ` 
are well-known. 
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Acaleívara inscription of V. 1342 both describe Bappa as a Brabmana.? 
One speaks of him as a vipra from Anandpur, the other describes 
his exchange of his Brabma for ksatra splendour. And this original 
Brahmanahood of the Guhilets becomes a dead certainty, when one 
finds the Rajasthani annalist, Muhnot Nainsi, speaking of the 
Guhilas being originally Brahmanas, even though they were in his 
time known as Ksatriyas*. Мог is it unknown to students of Rajpüt 
history that Маһагара Kumbha's Ekalingamabatmya describes his 
first ancestor as a vipra and mabideva. In the RaSikapriyá, the same 
royal author refers to Bappa as а dvija-pungava which, in view of his 
statement in the Ebalingamábatm ya, can only signify that he regard- 
ed Bappa as the foremost of Brahmanas. 

Mr. Mathur has, іп the, course of his paper, tried го deal with 
some of these points. He impugns at times the authority of these 
records, though his grounds for doing so can at the best be regarded 
as of doubtful validity. He brings in Dayananda Sarasvati to prove 
that vipra did not mean a Brahmana by birth ; he forgets that for 
Svamiji_ none was a Brühmana or Ksatriya by birth. Не would have 
regarded as futile the question of Brahmana or Ksatriya origin of the 
Guhilots. He based his opinions on grammar, not on the current use 
of a word. | 

Mr. Mathur tries to bypass the evidence of the Ekalingamabatmya 
by supposing that the first seven names in its genealogy'are those 
of Raja Purohitas. “Either in ignorance", writes Mr. Mathur, “ог 
perhaps out of the consideration of the fact that Guhila was an adopted 
son ofa noble member of this family, his name and those of his 
descendants have also been given in the same continuation. This 
view is confirmed by ` the fact that these first seven names (of the 
Nagar family) preceding that of Guhila's in the Ekalingamabatmya 
do not find a place іп any other record giving the?-gcnealogy of the 
Mēwār dynasty." The explanation, however, of this discrepancy is 
simple enough. Even according to the tradition accepted as trust- 
worthy by Mr. Mathur, the first seven members of the Guhila family 
followed the Brahmana rule of life. Being no rulers they were 
therefore naturally enough left out of royal genealogies. When the 

5 Sec footnotes 13 and 15 of Mr, Mathur's paper, JHQ., XXVI, p. 265. 
6 Adamul utpatti brabma pin ksatri jánam. 
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object was merely to list the names o£. rulers of Mewar it was un- 
necessary and, in some sense, even wrong to include the members up 
‘to Guhila. | 

The.Guhilas of Mewar are ‘now recognised as" solar K satriyas ; 
nay, they have been treated as such for at least five centuries or so. 
But whether they wére so originally rémains yet to be proved. 
With such evidence as we have at ‘our disposal; we have to conclude 
-with Dr. D. R. Bhandatkar that like the Satavabanas, the Kadambas, 
and perhaps also the Cahamanas, the .Guhilas of Mewar, after practi- 
sing their original ` priestly- avocation for generations, even after they 
had left Anandnagar, ultimately turned to a military: career and came — 
in due ‘course to be ‘regarded as the- foremost of the Ksatriyas . of 
Rajasthan, and deservedly. too, for not only. has е. purest ‘Aryan . 
blood flowed through their veins, they have ever led: also: "the Aryan: 
hosts in their fight for independence and defence of Aryan cultute. 


' МАгАТ! SHARMA : 


Vedic Antecedents of the Epic Saéarirasvarga' 


- Among the diverse eschatological conceptions current in the Epic 
age is the belief that certain people of exceptional merit could enter 
heaven even with their own body (saíarira eva) which, according to 

normal practice, must first be discarded. In the Mbb.2 we read of 
the sage Mudgala being informed that his merit entitled him to the 
highest privilege (paramarn gatim) of entering heaven without casting 
off his mortal body. Mudgala, however, found the blessing to be 
only temporary in duration; and is hence reported? to have refused 
- the offer. The same privilege was accorded, we read in another 
context* of the same Epic, to Yudhisthira, but, this time, to last 
permanently. His brothers who were also bound heavenward were 
: required, however, to observe the usual practice of giving up the 
mortal: coil first. -Yudhisthira was made immortal and allowed а 
permanent stay in heaven (aksaya lokab svafartrema bbarata praptosi). 
Given a’ status equal со Indra,. he was permitted free movement 
throughout heaven and enjoyment of all divine pleasures available 
. there. ; 

| This idea of entering heaven with the mundane body was not 
unknown in. the. earlier; Vedic literature. As early as the age of 
the. RV. the. belief pone that a certain. portion of the individual, 
© called his ‘unborn. part’, Dur bhāga), atemained unhurt by che funeral 


I Thé following; abbreviations are adopted in the paper: 
-Atman | =Atman in Pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature (Adyar, 1944). 
AV. `` = Atharvaveda. 

Br. Up. =Brbadaranyaka , Upanisad. 


Mbh. = Mahabharata. 

OST. ` = Original Sanskrit Texts (Ш Edn., Landos 1884). 

КІ. - =Religions of India (Boston, 1895). 

КРУП. =Кейріоп and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanisads (Harvard. 

1925). 

RV. — Rgoeda. 

SB. = Satapatba Brabniana. Ed. by Albreche Weber (Berlin, 1855). 

TB = Тай зуд Brahmana (Bibliotheca. Indica). 

TMB = Tandyamaba Brahmana (Bibliotheca Indica). 

TS = Taittiriya Sambita: (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 42, Poona, 1905). 
2 Ш. 246. 28# (BORI, Edn.) 3 lbid. ll. 247. 39. 


4 lbid. (Nirnayasagara Press Edn.), XVII. 3. 6. 8, 22. 
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fire and reached the heaven of Yama for enjoyment. there? It is 
difficult to imagine that this soul of ‘the individual would experience 
the delights of heaven without a body. The old body was, no doubt, 
discarded on the pyre, and the different senses and limbs allowed to 
join their counterparts or analogues in the Cosmos. But even then, 
Agni was requested not to burn up or consume the deceased, not to 
dissolve his skin or body, but to kindle his ‘unborn part,” and even 
to fepair whatever damage .that bird, beast, or insect, or any other 
animal might have wrought on the dead body. In the heaven of 
Yama the soul shook off all infirmities and bodily frailties and was 
united with a glorious body (ганой swvarca). Itis not impossiole 
that the Rgvedic seers had here in mind the revival of the old body'", 
rid of all its weaknesses and limitations and tempered well enough to 
meet all the requirements of a denizen of heaven. 
The AV. гереасѕ!! almost all these ideas of the RV.; but, on one 
occasion'?, it appears to refer’? quite clearly to the wholesale revival, 


in heaven, of the old body destroyed by the funeral fire: 
agbwfücsg sag) fupe wad атаўа: 1_ 
ag tagat aaa 9791: mn fad RIAA u 
Another hymn** of the same Veda -says that one who eats the 


wholesome rice-dish (odana) is born again complete in limbs, joints 


and body: 
UG ат siga: aa: 9999: 9949: 1 
wis са «ача: 9994: d wala 7 a dq u 


The T$. is quite definite on the point. — It actually prescribes the. 


5 RV. X. 16. 4 14. 8f. 6 RV. X. 16. 5. 

7 RV. X. 16. 4. 8 RV. X. 16. 4. 9 RV. X. 14. 8. 
.10 Hopkins, RI, р. 145f; Keith, RPVU, IL 405; Roth (J4OS., 1853. 
III, 343) seems to Ёсе] that the divine body have nothing to do with the earthly 
body discarded on the funeral pyre. But the evidence of other Vedic passages 
appears to be against this opinicn. 1 expressed a ‘view similar to Roth’s some 
time ago (Atman, р. 56. In the light of the new cvidence available to me now 
I withdraw that view. 

її See Н. С. Narahari, Atman, Р. 57. 

12 ХУШ. 4. 64. І 

13 Миг, OST., V. 298 n. 304 £.; Hopkins, op. cit., p. 146. 

14. XI. 3. 32, 49. д : 
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method by which the aspirant can enter heaven alive. The relevant 
passage of this Saihhita? runs: 

aene чеч fè sae ачта: eed aa se gni «аач 1: =йа- 

aà 4 a agare saagaa aera. здагад gan ate eH u 

As this passage would have, rhe sacrificer who offers the adabbya 
libation of Soma, without pouring it out, can ascend to heaven 
directly without dying. ` 

The Brahmanas harp on the theme pretty often. The .$B.'* thus 
speaks’? of the pious sacrificer being rewarded with a whole body 
(sarvataniir eva sangab) in the.next world: 

ч є adana ячагйзцКад As ият cre d лагает ба 
ws ea. wife sag: | ae aiana aaay Ms amaia 7 vi 
бата fewer asa s я d UT asia Baars fqxrfg a: «атата | 
EHI WTHRHRHSESd Чат жен са «4: UIS: araa і 

The TB. and the TMB. are also "aware of such rewards; the 
forrner*® promises ascent to heaven with body (saíarira eva svargam 
‘lokam eti) for knowing the nature of the Naciketa fire: 

Ф.с ачаа wee Чү! suo erat «айба 1 fecu ат 
afta теа І я 9а ae) gaür ча enr «9да и 
and the latter"? holds that the reward for one who performs the horse: 
sacrifice is. that he goes to the other -world even with his earthly: ay 
(sasarirah sam bhavati) : 

UG ата AMT: ағай «а resur ou 

.With these . statements must also be read the idea prevailing in 
these texts that the loss of a dead ‘man’s bones is disgraceful, ` and 
is the severest punishment known for аггорапсе?°. In the $B;, for 
instance, we read: 

ч amaa ат чата чай айыга s d senfa яя 
wer seeds) 9 є адя aa de AAAA: RAAN SeA- 
qag: ёєятаїчатаї ага u^ 
d dif qur — n — ER TE 
amda dd. аа є qa fama: aa aag auum qfnifüuns 
mü-qWR:w 

15 VI. 6. 9. 2; cf. Muir, op. cit, V. 317 n. 

16 IV. 6. 1. 1; X. x. 8. 6; XII. 8. 3 31, 

1; Cf. Muir, op. cit., p. 315. 18 Ш. 11.7. 4. 
19 XXL 4. 3. 20 Muir, op. cit., p. 316. 21 Xl. 6. 3. 11. 
22 This is the same as Br. Up., Ш. 9. 26. 
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On another occasion®® the same Brahmana speaks of men not 
being able to achieve immortality withont ‘shuffling off their mortal 
coil" : 

ч TAARA чи af итп snper Ятар À me wr иеден | 
A a agaia: чє тач чє aura «аат ат wa ач. ад cup 
Ran ат ®йап Afa сч є та arfaa qzfüigg є па чей gef ou 

а а dag: | 3 Зей 99а чеп ga: атина @ «ғаҷға сагнееаіҹ- 
amaaa я Ча я 09991 Зай а їй чеп ga: arafa ач счет” ga: 
{тя il | 

But this is not to contradict^* the view expressed in the passages 
already noticed above since, even then, the assumption of some body 
is envisaged, and the new body may not be very much different from 
the old one, albeit its more glorious nature. 

Such passages probably are the starting points of the later Epic 
view that retention of the earthly body in heaven means the survival 
also of earthly associations, an attitude of mind not at all desirable 
in the higher world, and that this mundane body, though permitted 
to enter heaven with all its imperfections, can be improved upon to 
meet the requirements of the celestial regions. We do read in the 
. Mbh 2° how Yudhisthira, who was allowed, by virtue of his extra- 
ordinary merit, the very rare privilege, till then unknown, of entering. 
heaven with his earthly body, betrayed too often his deep attachment 
towards his relatives while on earth, how, in order to make him forget 
his mundane associations, he was asked to bathe in the- celestial 
Ganges, and how, after this bath, he gave up all his frailties and 
became {fit to move on an equal footing with his divine ancestors and 
to partake of the many enjoyments available to those resident in 
heaven. | | 

* The doctrine of bodily ascent to heaven (saSarivasvarga) appears, 
therefore, to be no new invention of the Epic аре. It should: only be 
one among the many eschatological ideas handed down by the Vedas 
to the Epics and adopted by the latter as part of their creed. 

т Н. С. NARAHARI 


23 X. 4.3. 9. 24 Cf. Muir, loc. ой. 
25 XVIL 3. 28; ХУШ, 3. 29%. (Nirnayasigara Press Edn.). 


Terminus ad quem for the Dates of Nandapandita's Sraddha- 
kalpalata and Suddhicandrika—Sámvàt 1660 = 1603 A.C. 


The literary activities of Nandapandita alias Vinayakapandita 
Dharmadhikarin, che celebrated voluminous writer on Dharmaśāstra 
and a prominent authority on Dattaka or adopted son, have been 
plausibly placed by Р. V. Капе! and others between А.С. 1595 and 
1630. 

Among his thirteen or more works, only the KeSavavaijayanti, an 
extensive commentary on the Visnusmrti, explicitly mentions? its 
date of composition viz. Servat 1679 or 1623 A.C., while the pro- 
bability of the Madbavananda-Kavya being composed in Samvat 1655 
or 1599 А.С. is held to be high on account of the mention of that 
year on one of its MSS., probably in Nandapandita's own handwriting, 
as noticed. by V. №. Mandlik?. Most of the remaining works are 
- only assigned to the period prior to Sarhvat 1679 on account of 
references to them in the Kesavavaijayanti. 

His Suddhicandrika is a voluminous commentary on Kaustka 
Aditya’s ASaucanirnaya alias Sadasiti and has been published in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series*. It, too, is referred to in the Keéava- 
vaijayanti® and this reference alone has hitherto furnished the definite 
lower limit (Sathvat 1679) for its date of composition. 


1 History of Dharmasastra, vol. I (Poona, 1930), p. 432. 
2 Vide the following verse 7 at the ална of the ESCOGER as cited 
by P. V. Kane: — 
aa (чинине аба aaeain: 
qui wrfrearfa эта ara) aed faul a 
BRAT INITA JIMA ETÀ- 


feisan Raat багата gat: n 
3 Hindu Law (1880), p. LXXII, N. 3. 


4 No. 67, 1928, Ed. Vaidyanatha, Sastri Varakale and Lakshmidhara Pant 
Dharmadhikari. 

5 “.... атс gfearaaiaaraeqey: (— Kesaozvaijayanti on Visnusmrts 
XII. 8, as cited by P. V. Kane. By the way, this Kefavavaijayanti is being serially 
published by the Adyar Library under the editorship of К. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and А. ЇЧ. Krishna Aiyangar. 
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The Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 
has lately ѕсоске4 а very old dated MS. of this Suddbicandrika through 
a collection purchased in 1945. from a ‘grocer’s shop at Lashkar- 
Gwalior. The MS. (Accession No. 7377) consists of 56 country 
paper folios of the size 11 x 9 inches, each side of the folios containing 
12 lines on the average and each line about 52 middle-sized letters 

written in dark-black ink. The script is Devanagari, the letters’ S, q 


being of the Hindi type and @ being of the Marathi type. Although Y 


the scribe's handwriting is somewhat clumsy, the MS. has been scribed 
with extreme caution, hardly any mistake being detectable. The 
opening page viz. Folio 1" reads in the middle || ss атажытё&@ң і 
pointing to one Atreya Balakrsna being a previous.owner of the MS., 
ind some additional matter in a different ink and handwriting appears 
elsewhere on the page. Margin is left of about an inch on the · four 
sides of each page wherein words or lines originally left out are some- 
times seen inserted in the original scribe’s own handwriting. The 
folios аге extremely worn out, especially on their edges, sometimes 
to the loss of some of the marginal matter. The concluding folio 
56° was originally broken into pieces, out of which two main pieces 
now appear to be pasted on a different leaf while some minute pieces 
‘have altogether perished. Thus some matter on this last page has 
been destroyed. However, what survives of it helps us considerably 
in arriving nearer its date of кеен l 
The MS. begins: 

и эїлєттчай TA: N died яа: 1 

NA ARIANE ALE NHAN, | 

fre rERGIdUS ашаченчтЕне 191 

тайнен c 

эйчтачіс= чада fanaka | 
amita fafa: чай бачат 
SqTesqradsfaxrqat aee uat 
к ча etc. | 
—Folio 1° 


The MS. ends : 
нА JATA d 
чачат @ нєт >&- 
эйхтачістазѕда frat i 
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апат gfareqarafezar at 
Lc OPERE 2 LAPETT 
LICENCE 
чач g айч afe qeu: «500° | 
я maana anata 31...... 
Pece e ARRAS Farad MEX: пан 
аят цч WIN ӘЙ ч gu Wa NATA: A 
wafer... A аа qferfiengeg uiu 
gemafca super maret serfgrar | 
TATRA ASIRIA.. ......... ижи 
‚ strat эн n | 
t far эйїчаїїчє® Тачйттатеизїцата feasa qesiifafgt^, ........ 
© яйїййчяжєшң и диле u лл «чена 466° manaf 1 gafă 
чечїаяйяп!?............а чп ои Aqa gu 


Thus the MS. was scribed by one Purusottamasarman, in all 
likelihood at Banaras, on Wednesday the 1st day of the dark fortnight 
of Sravana in Sathvat 1660, i.e. c. July 1603 A.C., or about nineteen 
years prior to the composition of the Kesavavaijayanti. Thus on the 
evidence of this MS. the lower limit for the date of composition of the 
Suddhicandrika is now definitely pushed back by at least nineteen years, 


о ‘Lhe lines are broken in the MS. According to the printed version this 
quarter reads fagaaitiagan: qfesiTetazq.. j | 
7 The reading of the broken quarter is Ísüq я чаштыїячй жеч 
ягага. 
8 The missing letters аге а, 
9 yafaa ах per printed text. 
10  dur4Tegfq Ya is the missing portion. 
it [The whole quarter is yafe Asa spuil HEN | 
12 The missing portion іѕ здаў gR: 1 
13. The author's other. name ‘Nandapandita’ is mentioned in some previous 
sectional colophons in the MS. Vide, for instance, Folio 13%:— 
gfe afana eaaa fede еа еру баата 
TAPIA и i . poi : 
14 То be completed as qesirfafagai чн etc. 
15 "Ihe missing letters, about seven ог eight in number, should be something 


Ше arceat яїҹа(ясәчат бә". 
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However, in the Suddbicandrika  Nandapandita at least five times 
mentions the Sraddbakalpalata as-an already composed work ‘of: his 
own. These references to the Sraddbakalpalata are all. traceable’ in 
our MS. of the: Suddbicandrika under question. Hence’ it, at once 
follows that the Sraddbakalpalata’ was composed at least а few years 
prior to Sarhvat 1660. | | 

In the light of chis new lower limit it may be surmised : now with 
‘a fair degree of probability · that both the: ‘Sraddbakalpalata and che 
Suddbicandrika were composed not later. than Sathvat 1655 (21599 
A.C. the dare mentioned on the  pre-mentioned'' “MS: of the - 


Madbavánanda-kavya. 


| БИН L. KATHE © 


16 Vide Folios 15' | saTatt ажей faa: Ътажечетататйа aramng | 
zfa erem !), E (ats fate:  rmpeeqarara eese tar rfe gar 
afa адаа ), 43° ( атат Зччеттачечетататачтентби їі Wee 1), 52° 
(arai  энажетеататйяй Їнїн gau ), 139 аы 
area fiz: argsererarniiteffs À агаң |) 


17 Vide. Footnote 3 above and its source. 


REVIEWS 


JOHN COMPANY AT WORK: A STUDY.OF EURO- 
PEAN EXPANSION IN INDIA IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY by Holden  Furber, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Texas; Harvard University Press: 1948 PP- xiv + 407 
(including 5 appendices and index). | 

The volume under review describes in full the mode of procedure 
that had been adopted by the European Power to consolidate itself 
in [ndia during the early years of its rule, 1783—1818. The author 
has adduced in support of his conclusions a valuable wealth of details 
culled from criginal sources not easy of access. The authorities 
quoted by him in Appendix E indicate the enormous labour that he 
' has put in in the execution of his work. Не has consulted records in 
English, French, Dutch and Danish both in manuscript and print. 
Dealing with rhe administration of the E. I. Co., there аге 48,000 
volumes of Mes. in. India Office, the number of records of the Dutch 
E. I. Co, at the Hague is almost of the same‘magnitude ; those of the 
French E. I. Co. at Paris, and Danish E. I. Co. at Copenhagen, 
being only a little less (Preface p. ix). ИС 


The bock opens dramatically, describing Lord Hastings’ return 
home on a day in, March, 1785. The ship carrying him had in the 
keel . 500 bags of Bengal saltpetre, 209 well-protected bales of raw 
silk, 54 boxes of indigo, 21 bales of cotton yarn, and 1,05,650 pieces 
of calico. 

After careful investigation and research, the author concludes 
that the East India Company "was simply a tool used by groups 
of individuals who cared not a whit what the balance sheet looked 
like, so long as their private ends were served,” (p. 269). Indeed, 
the things had come to sucha pass that on :2th March, 1784, 
bailiffs appeared in the India House with warrants of attachment of 
the Hon'ble East India ‘Company’s property to enforce payment of 
£100,000 demanded by Н. M. С. Treasury. It was che geod offices 
of Sir Barnard Turner and Mr. Thomas Skinner tha: saved the Com- 
pany from great indignities. (pp. 26o, 261). lt is said that 
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| «Millions upon millions and crorers upon crores" vanished hou 
. unknown channels (p. 261). 

Some of the important conclusions arrived at Ьу the author are 
to be found in chapt. ІХ (the last chapter), It has been shown that 
the steady rise of British power in India was dependent ¢ on “divide and 
. rule” policy (p. 303) that the drain from India during 1783-93 was, 

‘approximately £6,375,000 in gold and £1,800,000 in goods (p. 310); 
. that European activity within India - created wealth and _weaithy people 
in India (pp. 311, 312); and that фе subtracting . £2,000, ooo fot 
military expenses, the national gain ог Indian trade from 178 3-84 to 
1792-9 93 stood at £ 10,828,071 to which should be added another 
£7: 000,000 for British owned Bills of Exchange etc. (рр. 315, 316), | 
Не further says that the 'vulnerable character of Indian society due to 
its diversities, specially India's weakness at sea, was taken advantage 
of, and European “frontier” careerists who had no chance of gaining 
position in Europe (р. 321) became instruments in India to consoli- ` 
date European powet. These adventures relieved social. pressure in 
Great: Britain and other places (p. 321). 

The ‘present volume fills up a gap in the 18th Century Indian 
С History, and we have no hesitation in commending the book to. all 
ardent students of Indian affairs “during the tegime of the East India 
кы 
| S. K. D. 
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, Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XVi, Two Parts—1 & 2 


„А, Sutaa Devi.— World Transliteration without Diacritical Marks 


(pt. 1) -— - 


C. KuNHaN Rala.—In the Land of tbe Hittites. This is an account 


of the writer's tour of Anatolia with special reference to his visit 
со Bogazkoy, the capital city of the ancient Hittites, who had 
some sort of relation with the Indian Aryans, and whose treaty 


records and the Vedas bear а close affinity to each other (pt. 1). 


TENE hae Ancient Thought and Modern Science Meet (pt. 2). 


SERIAL PUBLICATION : 


Revedabhasya of Skandasvamin. 

Edicts of Asoka (Priyadarsin) with English Translation. 

Sangitaratnakara of Sarngudhara translated into English. 

Vedantakarikavali of Venkatacarya edited. 

Angirasasmyti edited. 

Vrttaratnavali of Venkatesa edited with English Translation (pts. 
1 & 2) 

Vedantasara of Ramanuja edited oiibh English Тий (pt. 2) 


MANUSCRIPT NOTES: 


Н. С. Naranart.—Prasndbbinnottaravali of Srinivdsakavi. (pt. 1). 


The short poem dealt with in the Nore illustrates the figure of 
speech prasnabhinnottara (answer non.different from question). | 
KuNIUuNN: Rala.—T'he Kavi&antbabbarana of Stikantha—A Prac- 
tical Text-book on Sanskrit Grammar (pe. 1) 


. С. Naranart.—A New Commentary on the Pramanapaddbati 


of layatirtba. Jayaticcha’s Pramanapaddhati is the standard work 
on Dvaita epistemology. The manuscript described here is 2 


commentary on that work by Rotti Vetkatádribhatta (pt. 2). 
| y y ог t ta (p 
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ANGELA LarHAM.— Terra-cottas of the Ruined Temples of Bengal. 


K. 


HAZAREESINGH.—Índian Culture in Mauritius. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 71, no. 4 
(October-December, 1951) 


W. E. Crank.— Тре Future of Indian Studies. 


Journal of the Asiatlo Society, Lotters, vol, XVII, no. 1, 1951 

Suni CHanpra Rov.—T be Ideniity of the Yasovarman of some 
Mediaeval Coins. Coins of YaSovarman which have been mainly 
found in the Panjab are similar со the Karkota coins of Kasmira. 
An unpublished Sanskrit drama seems to havc identified this 
Yafovarman with king ЅайКагауагтап who ruled over Kasmira. in 
the gth century. 

‘BISHNUPADA BHATTACHARYA.—T he Riti Schooi and Anandavardbana’s 
Dbvani Theory. ` 


Nirop Валмоно SaNvaL.—Cosld Mubammad Shab Sir Conquer 
Arakan? The writer of the Note maintains that nothing stands 
against the possibility of a raid on Arakan oY Sultan Muhammad 
Shah of Bengal, whose coin struck in 952 А.Н. (1555 A. C.) 
bears the mint-name Arkan. 


DiNESH CHANDRA SIRCAR caiper and the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa. 

A íragmentary stone inscription. recording the construction of a 
temple of Siva by the queen of Subhakara I, an early Bhauma 

king of the 7% сепсигу, has been discovered in the ruins of a 
cemple within the boundaries of modern Jajpur, which is suggested 
to have been the capital of the Bhaumakara family of Orissa. 

——.—Puri Copper-plate Inscription of Сайра Bhan Il of Orissa. 

—.—An Important Оше in the Chronology of the Palas. A recently 
discovered inscription helps to determine the chronology of the 
reigns of Madanapala and his successor Govindapála of the Pala 
_ dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. The record is dated in the 18th’ 
year of Madanapala's reign in the Saka year 1083 (1 161 A.C). 

—.—First set of the Kendupatna Plates of Саёра Narasimha Il: 
Saka 1217 and Anka year 21. 

Sunper Lat Hora.—Maintenance of Irrigation Tanks — ibrougb 
Fishery Revenue in Ancient India. 

ТАРАМ Kumar Roy CHowpHury.—Revenue Administration ој. 
Bengal in the Early Days of Mughal Rule. 
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Journal Aslatique, Tome CCXXXIX, no. 2 (1951) 
Henri Dey лек. Га date de. Kaniska, l'art du Gandhara et la 
chronologie du nord-ouest de l'inde. | 
Genevieve CasaL.—La céramique du sud de l'inde. 


Journal ef the Bombay Branch.of the Royal Asiatic Secioty, 
voi. 26, pt. 1I (1951) 

I. f. S. TaraporewaLa.—Some Vedic Words viewed in the Light 
of the Gatbas and other Avesta Texts. As languages of the Veda 
and Avesta are ‘sister dialects’, a reference to the meanings of the 
Avestan words is found helpful in determining the senses of the _ 
corresponding Vedic words. The roots and words discussed in 
the paper are: dtri, dsura, rsi, айатеуа, J raks-, ./vabbe, 
J ven-, $vantá, ./svar-, ./ sna. | | 

Імроматі Datar.—d Study of First Chapter of Buddbapalita Mila- 
madbyamakavrtti. Flourishing in the 5th century A.C., Buddha- 
райга had faithfully interp£eted Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka doctrine 
of Buddist philosophy. He is known to have written а number 
of works of which the commentary on the Milamadbyamaka- 
karika is now preserved only in its Tibetan version. “The first 
chapter (pratyayapariksaprakarana) of the commentary has been 
reconstructed here into Sanskrit from the Tibetan. | 

V. A. RaMaswaM: Sastri.—Bhasyadipa, а new Commentary оп 
Sabarabbasya according to the Prabbakara School. The Adyar 
Library of Madras and фе Oriental Manuscript Library of 
Trivandrum possess mss. of the Arthavadddbikarana and the 
Bbasyadipa, two Mimamsi works by Ksirasagaravasimisra, who 
is conjectured to have flourished in Mithila between 1200 and 
1600 A.C. The Bhasyadipa is a commentary on the Mimamsa- 
bbzsya of Sabara, interpreting the Bhasya passages according to 
Prabhakara and elucidating the latter's doctrines in every. Adhi- 


karana. 


Н. К. Rancaswamy Iyencar.—Bbartrbari and Dinnaga. According 
to Itsing’s Record Bhartrhari died in 650 A.C. But there is 
literary evidence making Bhartrhari a pupil of Vasuráta who must 
be assigned to the 5th century. A corroborating proof now comes 
from the Tibetan version of Diinaga’s Pramanasamuccaya where 
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two karikas of Bhartrhati's ; Vakyapad?ya’ are found quote in the 
sth century. 

M. GHarAGE.—T wo ЙЕ Philosophers in the Rsibbasitani. 
Successive generations of the same family—Aruna, Uddalaka, 
Svetaketu and Nāciketa are the four prominent thinkers of the 
Upanisadic texts. Uddalaka. and Svetaketu -are .also mentioned 
in Buddhist literature, Names of Aruna and Uddālaka find a 


place also in a Jain canonical text called Rsibbasitani. А com- 


`., parison of the Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jain sources of information 
about, Uddalaka and Aruni establishes the historicity of these 


members of an ancient family of philosophers, and suggests at the 


same time that the divergent views ascribed со them by the texts 


-of each religion could not all be theirs. The famous names were 


associated with the teachings of different creeds to make them 


‚ more weighty ч 


у. МїкАзнї,—ТВе Date of the Ellora Plates of Dantidurga. 


 Dantidurga of the Rastraküta family is surmised to have a long 


reign of forty years from about 710 A.C. to 750 А.С. The date 


given in the Ellora plates of Dantidurga as now read corresponds 


ошо һе "T September 715 А.С. 


айай of Oriental.Research, vol. XIX, pt. I1. 


7, 


A. уйны — Vedic Studies: V.——Ürvà, The meaning of 


N. 


the word ürvà occurring in twenty-two passages in the Reveda 
forms the subject-matter of this continued studies. 


» D: AGRAWALA;— Panini, Useful data of cultural and historical 


import have been collected from the Astadbyayi of Panini. 


. VENKATARAMANAYYA.— Тре Gajapati Bbanudeva 1V. The dis- 


cussion relates to the events of the reign of the Gajapati Pratipa 


Міга Nigsanka Bhanudeva, the last ruler of the Eastern Ganga 


family in the 15th century. 
LAKSHMINARAYAN Rao.—Some New Facts about Cala History. 
А copper-plate charter from Tanjore, consisting of fifty-five 
inscribed plates of the time of Rajendra Cola I supplies the follow- 
ing information : s 
(i) Parantaka 1 defeated а Pallava us This information 
suggests that Parantaka I completed the subjugation of 


the Pallavas begun by his father Aditya I. 
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\ 
(ii) Parantaka Ц defeated Vira Papdya in. battle. 
(ii) Rajaraja the Great gained victory over a’ Vana chief. 
‚ (о) The king of Kamboja (Cambodia) sent presents to 

Rajendra Cola I.. Í 

(v) In order to fulfil the unaccomplished desires of his father, 
Rajendra Cóla 1 marched against Manykheta and burned 
the city. xo 

. V, RacHavan.—Some Kavi-ráksasas, their Identities and Works. 

S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA lyER.— Matrdaita, а friend of Dandin. The 
Avantisundarikatha of Dandin refers to his friend Matrdatta who 
was а son of Bhavarita and an inhabitant of Kerala, and had 
commented on the Kalpasatra: and performed Vedic sacrilices. 
Commentaries on the Satyasadbasrautasutra, Satyasadbagrbyasitra 
and Rudrasütra are known to have been written by an author 
named Matrdatta. The identity of Dandin’ s friend and this 
"commentator: is suggested, 

P. К. Gopz.—Date of Vaidyabrdayananda, a Work on Medicine by 
Yogi Prabaraja—Later than c. A.D. 1550. 

D. D. Kosamsi.—The Cintamanisaranika of Dasabala. The Sarani 

. (calendar) edited here was prepared by the Buddhist astronomer 
. Dagabala in the 11th century during the reign of king. Bhoja of 
' Dhara. i 


Journal of tho Royal Aslatio Socioty of Great Britain and ireland, 
| | 1951, Parts 3 & 4 


Н. Harcagaves.—Masterpieces of Oriental. Art. 17: Representa- 
tions of the Bodhisattva Going to School, in Gandbara Reliefs. 
Тһе Gandhara sculpture described here represents the youthful 
Bodhisattva seated on a two-wheeled chariot drawn by two rams 
with figures of school-going companions standing beside. 

J. Н. Linpsay.—The Makara in Early Chinese В «ddbist Sculpture. 
Among the Wei sculptures of the 5th century A.C. found in the 
Buddhist cave temples of North China, several carvings of a 
creature resembling the Indian Makara are depicted at the ends 
of the arches over the Buddha figure. The inspiration of the 
curious motif seems to have gone to China from South India. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol, XX, pt. 2, 
Arts Number (No. 26) September, 1951 


H. D. VELANKAR. — Hymns io Indra іп Mandala 1 (129-133; 165; 
169-171; 173-178). Fifteen hymns to Indra from the 1st Mandala 
of the Rgveda have been translated into English with annotations. 

B. S. AcNiHoTRI.— Bhagavadgita mainly aims at the Exposition of 
Buddbiyoga. 

Vasant Kumar В. PaNDIT.— Tikanikayatra of Varábamibira, The 

^ Tikanikayatra is the third treatise on the subject of yatra (journey, 
march) by Varahamihira, the other two being the Brhadyātrā and 
Yogayatra. The present work which is said to be an abridgment 
of the. Brbadyatra has been edited with the help of three mss. 

С. К. Bnar.—Yajfapbala: A Critical Study. Ву a critical analysis 
of the Yajfapbala, the play has been’ shown to possess all the 
features of the Bhasa plays. 

S. N. GaJENDRAGADKAR.—Salhana’s Commentary on Vrttaratnakara, 
The Vytti of Sulhana which is now being edited for the first cime 
is the oldest commentary on Kedara’s Vrttaratnakara, a standard 
work on prosody. 

С. V. Levastuatt,—Sabara and Patafijali. The author of the paper 

«Sticks to his position that chere is no conelusive evidence to show 
that Sabara has referred to Patafjali and his Mababbásya, and 
that the latter had attained the position of high authority in the 
time of the former. 


Man in India, vol. 31, nos. 3 & 4 (July-December, 1951) 


NirMat Kumar Bosr.— Caste in India. 
Н. C. CHAktavar.—The Prehistoric Culture of Bengal. 
SupHir Kumar Das.—Vratya and Vrata. 


Уак, no. 1 (December, 1951) 


Louis Renou.— Sar Ouelques Formations Sanskrites Еп—ТІ. 

J. W. De. Jonc.—Suggestions for а Polyglot Buddhist Dictionary. 

Н. С. Narawarit.—Ananda in the Veda. 

NILMADHAB Sen.—Un-Paninian Perfect Forms in the Ramayana. 

Louis RENou.—Index of Remarkable Words and Forms іп the 
- Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva. ; 
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P. К. Gopz.—Some Words fer tbe Nut-cracker. 


І. J. S. TaraporEwaLa.—Some Strange Words found among the 
“Sanskrit Writings” of the Parsis. 


P. V. Bapat.—Pailatthika. 
SIDDHESWAR VARMA.—Bandbas in Sanskrit 
Nitmapuav SEN.— Tbe Vocabuiary of the Ramayana (I). 


Banarsi Das Jain.—Words and Meanings not found іп Monier- 
Williams. 

E. D. KurkamNi.— Tbe Kosa Citations in Commentarial Literature 
belonging to the Classical Period» 

V. A. RaMaswaMI Sastri.—The Mimamsaka Conception of 
Bhavana, 


Louis Renou.--A4 Sanskrit Thesaurus. 
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Excavations at Nagarjunakonda' 


Introduction 


Марагјипакопда, the hill of Nagarjuna, is the name of a large 
rocky hill on the right bank of the Krsna river in the Palaad Taluk 
of the Guntur District of the Madras Presidency, sixteen miles west 
of Macherla R. S. The scene of the Archaeological Department's 
activities in excavation. from 1926 to 1938 isa valley, about three 
miles їп width, completely shut in by the surrounding hills which are 
off-shoots of the Nallamalai Rauge, and the Krsna river on the 
west which forms the boundary between the Guntur District and the 
Nizam’s Dominions. The valley is dotted with numerous hillocks 
and mounds covered. with jungle. These mounds represent the 
sites of former Buddhist monuments, mostly stapas, caityas and 
vibáras. А vast number of groups of standing limestone pillars are 
also niet with in the valley. Each group marks the site of some 
monastery. Only one site was discovered right in the centre of the 
valley which represents the remains of a palace. 

The extent of the ruins is far greater than that at the well-known site 
of Amaravati. Its strategical position protected oa three sides by natural 
fortifications and the river on the fourth side together with two fortified 
hills defending the river front shows that the place was of considerable 
importance anc nearly impregnable in early days (pl. 1). The Krsna 
river which is about half a mile in width was probably a much. larger 
river than now affording easy navigation down to the sea thus making 


1 Lectures delivered. in the India Society, London on 25th March 1949, 
Leiden University, Leiden, Holland on 13th Ар 1949, Musée Guimet, Paris 
on 4th April 1049 and Instituto ‘Diego De Velazquez, Madrid on 21st April, 
I949. 
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the city accessible and in easy communication with the other Buddhist 
settlements at Dentala, Сой, Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, Chezerla, 
Ghantasala, Gummadidurru, Allüru, Bezwada and Bhattiprolu, all 
situated in the lower Krsna valley within easy reach of the river. 
The Krsna was known to the Greeks and Romans as Maisolos and 
the Krsna delta is called Maisolia by Ptolemy. 


Early Excavations 


This remarkable site was discovered in March 1926 by Rangasvami 
Sarasvati and since 1926 Mr. Longhurst conducted excavations there 
till February 1931 when owing to financial depression all excavation 
works wete stopped. The discoveries made during this period include 
a large number of ruined vibaras, apsidal caityas, stipas, pavilions or 
manuapas, а palace site, a stone-built wharf on the banks of the 
Krsná, inscriptions, coins, relics of bones, pottery, sculptures and statues 
and over 500 magnificent bas-reliefs, some of them bearing inscriptions 
of Iksvaku kings and all belonging to the same periud (2nd-3rd 
centuries A.D.). The style which the sculptures exhibit is clearly that 
of Amaravati. Among the sculptural decorations of two pillars from a 
palace site there are figures which betray Roman infiuence. One 
represents а bearded soldier, apparently a Scythian, wearing a Roman- 
like helmet, a Jong sleeved tunic and trousers, and holding a heavy 
spear (pl. 2). It will be noticed that his dress though un-Indian and 
betraying a northern origin is very different. from the costume worn 
by Kaniska and the other Kusána princes whose statues have been 
found at Mat in the Mathura District. The otber sculpture (Pl. 3) 
is classical in appearance and shows 1 male figure, nude except for an 
uttariya, and holding a drinking horn (Greek—rbyton) in his left 
hand. At his side isa wine jar covered with an inverted drinking 
cup. The figure seems to be meant for a crude representation of 
Dionysus and suggests Roman influence. The very active sea-borne ` 
trade which was carried on between the Roman Empire and South 
India in the second century A.D. may account for the presence of 
this figure which was obviously copied from some classical example, 
An inscription on a slab showing the foot-prints of the Buddha 
(Buddhapada) records the donation of a ‘patipada’ (pratipada) by 
Budhi, sister of Moda, the Saka: —. 

Sakasa Modasa bbaginiya Budbiya patipáda deyadbama. 
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History 

No less than 17 Ayaka pillars or pillars that stand on the drums 
of stápas are inscribed which supply information about the history 
of the place. The characters are Brahmi and the language is а 
standard Prakrt related to Pali. 

The technical execution of these epigraphs is remarkable. The 
pillars on which they are found adorn the stápas. It is clear 
that in the case of each stäpa there must have stood a row 
of five such pillars at each of the four cardinal points, their total 
number being 20 for each stitpa. In view of their prominent loca- 
tion, the' important epigraphs are found on them so that they could 
easily catch the eye. 

The pillars are referred to in the inscriptions as 4 yaka kambbas. 
Here as well as in Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta on the Paler river, 
‘a tributary of Krsna, the arrangement of these pillars is the same, 
a feature riot met with in other parts of India. The row of .five 
columns stands on a projecting balcony which forms part of the 
procession path running around the body of the anda of the stapa. 
These pillars occupy a position right opposite the entrances to the 
enclosure and as the stone railing surrounding the sanctuary has an 
entrance on each of the four cardinal points, the monument, when 
entire, must have had four sets of such pillars. They do not appear 
to have had any structural function as supporting members, but 
besides carrying well-known Buddhist emblems on their exposed 
surface, they were utilized for inscriptions, mostly dedicatory and 


associative. 


Inscriptions 

These records are in Brabmi characters, the language being a 
standard Prák;t related to Pali which was used over а large territory. 
A similar language is also used in the Kharavela inscriptions in Hathi- 
gumpha, Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves, Orissa. Тһе dialect of the 
inscriptions has been described .as a normalized semi-literary Przk;t- 
used by people whose home tongue was Dravidian and probably 
Kanarese. То quote an instance, the suffix anaka in Visakbanaha, 
sagararnmaka formed from Visakba and sagara occurring in some of 


the inscriptions here are frequently met with in names from the 
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Bombay Presidency.* It evidently belongs to a dialect with a 
Dravidian, perhaps Kanarese, substratum. b occurs for s which also 
points to Kanarese. Some of the names find their explanation in Kana- 
rese. Thus banda means "child" and chali means “cold” in Kanarese. 
Thus the term chali-kiremmanaka occurring in one of the inscrip- 
tions probably is chalikiranaka which means the **moon". Another 
word Karrambu appears to be Kanarese and means “envy”. As the 
dialect shows a strong Kanarese substratum we may not be wrong 
in inferring that the Ikkhaku (Skt. Iksvaku) kings (about whom the 
inscriptions speak) had come to the Krsna country from the West. 

_ The records afford us interesting information about the southern 
Ikkhaku dynasty settled in the Andhra country in’ the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.D., who claimed descent from Ikkhaku, the mythical 
_ progenitor of the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya. The Jaggayyapeta 
inscriptions, which are executed exactly as in Nagarjunakonda, are 
dated in the 20th regnal year of an Ikkhaku king, Madhariputa 
Siri Virapurisadata. Тһе Nagarjunakonda inscriptions acquaint us 
with the names of several more members, male and female, of the 
same royal house. We also learn that they formed matrimonial 
alliances not only with the Маһагајаѕ of Vanavasa (North Kanara), 
but also with the kings, obviously the descendants of the Satrap 
Castana, who resided at Ujjayini in Central India. They mention 
not only Madhari puta Siri-Vira-Purisadata in whose reign the princi- 
pal sanctuaries of Nagarjunakonda were founded, but also his father 
Vasithiputa Siri Chárhtamüla and his son and successor Vasethiputa 


Siri Ehuvula Chatamiila and supply the following table: — 


Vasithiputa 5. Chamtamüla 


Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 


Vasethiputa 
Siri Ehuvula Chatamila 
. À curious fact about them is that while the kings followed 
` Brahminism and .performed Vedic sacrifices, (such as Agnihotra, 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and ASvamedha), their consorts were devotees 


of Buddhism and erected monasterics and temples in honour of 


2 Cf. Luders 985, 993, 10co, 1018, 1020, 1633 (Kanheri); 1063-1065 (Kuda); 
1088, 1091, 1097 (Karle); 1109, 111: (Bedsa); r141 (Nasik); 117г (Junnar), 
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Buddha. The principal foundress was a princess called Charhtisiri 
whose munificence is praised: in пос less than nine of the Ayaka 
рШаг inscriptions belonging to the grcat st#pa (Mabácetiys) and 
which was founded by the lady in question in the sixth regnal year 
of King Siri Vira Purisadata. —Chérhtisiri was also the foundress of a 
caitya and a monastic hall built clase together on the eastern side of 
the Great St#pa. The pillar inscriptions of the Great Stápa speak 
of three more noble ladies who are associated with Charntisiri in her 
pious works. The most important is Adavi Chamtisiri, daughter of 
King Chàrtamüla, sister of King Siri Vita Purisadata and the wife of 
Mahisenapati — Mahatalavara! Mahadandanayaka Khanadavisakha- 
tanaka (Skt. Skandavigakha) of the house of the Dhanakas. She is 
distinguished by the title of Mahatalavari. The second lady is called 
Cula-Chamtisirinika, cula ( younger ) distinguishing her from her 
name-sake, the foundress of the Great St#pa. She bears the title of 
Маһаѕепарацої and is said to be а daughter of the Kulabakas and 
the wite of Mahasenapaci Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdacali- 
kirempaka (Ske. Skandacalikiranaka) of the Hiramnakas, The third 
lady whose personal name is not given is called the wife of Mahasena- 
pati Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Mahakamdasizi (Maha Skandaéti) of 
the Pukiyas and the mother of Mabásenapati Mahatalavara Vinhusiri 
(Visnusr). If Mahakamdasiri and Kandasiti are one and the same 
person, it follows that the lady in question was a co-wife (sapatni) 
of Chàmtisiri, for in the case of Chamtisiri also she 15 referred to as 
the wife of Mahasenapatt Mahatalevara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pakiya family (Pl. 4). 

Another important inscription was found in a ruined caitya on 
a hill which contains che mest important group of monastic buildings 
including two monasteries, ‘three apsidal caityas built of brick and 


plaster and the remains of two st#pas. The caitya, apsidal in shape, 


3 The term. Jdahatalavara is met with in other inscriptions in South India 
and must denote а high dignity whose exact function is not clear. Talavara 
seems to be a teim borrowed from some Dravidian language, Cf. the Tamil 
Tidaviy=General, Tamil Talaiyari= Village watchman, or Kanarese Talavara= 
watchman, beadle. Talavart in Telugu means a beadle, porter, guard. hangman. 
Talawar is the name given to a subdivision of high class Khatris in d+. Punjab. 


Accerding to Subodhika—- 


aam: TVA asaya UIT: tt 
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was founded by the princess Charhtisiri while another of this type was 
built bya simple upasika, Bodbisiri by name, who does not appeat to 
be related to the royal family of the Ikkhakus. This caitya or temple 
seems to have been founded in the 14th regnal year of Madhari- 
puta Siri Vira Purisadata and dedicated to the fraternities of Ceylonese 
monks who had converted ‘KaSmira, Gandhara, Cina, Ciláta (the - 
Cilatas are the same non-Aryan tribe often met with in Sanskrit litera- 
- ture under the name of Kirátas), Tosali (present Dhauli in Kalinga), 
Avaranta (the tract of the country lying along the Western Coast of 
the Peninsula, the capital of which was Sopara (which according to the 
Ceylonese chronicles was converted to Buddhism by Dharmaraksita), 
Майра, Vanavasi or Vanavasa (North Kanara), Yavana, Damila (the 
Tamil country), Palüra (identified by S. Levi in Jour. Asiatique with 
Dantapura on the coast of Orissa); and the isle Tambapamni (Ceylon). 
Other pious works by Bodhisiri which were evidently additions to 
existing buildings are also mentioned in this inscription together with 
the localities at which each of them was executed. . The list of her 
works includes a stone mandapa at the eastern gate of the Mabicaitya 
at Kantakasela which reminds us of the emporium Kantikossula which 
Ptolemy mentions as being situated on the east coast after the mouths 
of the Maisolos (Krsna). In the same inscription the city is called 
Vijayapuri and the hill on which Bodhisiri built a monastery and an 
apsidal temple for the Ceylonese monks is mentioned as Cula- 
Dbammagiri on Sri Parvata. The hill is an off-shoot of the surround- 
ing Nallamalais. It seems from the inscription that the ancient 
‘name for the Nallamalais was $m? Parvata (cf. Srigailam). The 
mention of $2 Parvvata is particularly interesting as according to a 
Tibetan: tradition the famous Buddhist divine Nagarjuna spent the 
latter ` part of his life in a monastery of that name in South Índia*. IE 
this convent is the same as the Ута on the Sri Parvata to the east 
of Vijayapuri of our inscription it would follow that the association of 
Nagarjuna with this locality has been preserved to the present day in 
the name Nagarjunakonda. Nagarjuna’s name occurs also in connec- 
tion with the erection of the stone railing to che Amaravati stupa 
which. was added to the monument’ between the second and third 


centuries А.Ю. It will be: seen that Nagarjuna was living in the 


4 “Wassilef, Der Buddhismus, vol. I, p. 220. 
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Krsna valley when the monasteries on the Cula-Dhammagiri were in 
their prime. 

Yet another inscription records the foundation of a vibau by 
Mahadevi Bhatideva, the daughter-in-law of Sti Charhtamila, wife 
of Siri Vira Purisadata and the mother of Maharaja Siti Ehuvula 
Chamtamüla. Another inscription dated in the tith year of Siri 
Ehuvula Chàmtamüla records the foundation ofa vibzra by a lady 
Mahadevi | Kodabalisiri, the grand-daughter of Siri  Chartamüla, 
daughter of Siri Vira-Purisadata and sister of Maharaja Vasethiputa 
Siri Ehuvula Chámtamüla and the wife of the Maharaja of Vanavasa, 
the ancient name of North Kanara. We have thus information about 
three rulers of the Ikkhaku dynasty, who were nct Buddhists but who 
appear to have been votaries of Mahasena ог Skanda as will be seen 
from the expression Viripaksapati-Mabacena-parigabitasa which is 
applied to Siri Chamtamüla. Vi zpaksa would indicate the hosts of 
which Skanda is the leader. | 

The nomenclature of the lkkhākus coupling their personal names 
with metronymics like Madhariputa, Vasitbiputa seems to be a prac- 
tice borrowed from the earlier Andhra kings (cf. Vasithiputa Siri 
Pulumavi, Gotamiputa Satakarni) ^ There are also two more points 
to be noted about these kings. The name Charhtamiila borne by 
the father of Vira Purisadata re-occurs in the name of the latter's son. 
This seems to point to the custom of naming a child after its grand- 
father, a custom known to the Vakatakas, the Paliavas, and the 
Calukyas. Also we note that among the consorts of Siri Vira 
Purisadata wete two of his own cousins. 

In the inscription of Bodhisiti mention is made of two vibaras 
called Kulaba-vibara and Sibala-vibara, the former perhaps owing its 
existence to the family of the Kulabakas to which Cula Charntisiri 
(who was associated with Chamtisiri in her pious foundations) is said 
to have been a daughter. The Sibala-vibara must have been a monas 
tery founded either by a Ceylonese ог mote probably for the 
accommodation of Ceylonese monks. This  Sibala-vibára is said 
to have contained a shrine with a Bodhi wee (Sibala-vibara Bodhi- 
rukha-pasado) which is а necessary adjunct of the Buddhist monas- 
teries of Ceylon up to-the present day. Not only the mention of the 
Sibala-vibára but also the dedication of a cetiya-gbara to the. frater- 
nities of Tambapamni shows that very cordial relations must have 
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existed between the Buddhist community of the Krsna valley and 
their co-religionists in Ceylon. The existence of such relations can 
be easily accounted for from the sea-borne trade carried on between 
the ports of Ceylon and Kantakasela, the greatest emporium of the 
Krsna delta. 

This trade was по doubt responsible for the flourishing state of 
Buddhism in the Krsna valley. The Buddhists were largely recruited 
from the commercial classes and it was their wealth which enabled 
not only the merchants but also their royal masters to raise 
monuments of such magnificence as the Great Stipa of 
Amaravati. In the seventà century when Yuan Chwang visited this 
country which he calls To-na-kie-tse-kia (which corresponds to Dhan- 
nakataka or Dhanakataka menticned in the Amaravati inscriptions) 
the monasteries were mostly deserted and already in ruins. The 
decline of Buddhism on the lower Krsna was due to various causes; 
besides the general wane of that religion all over India there were 
causes at work such as the decline of the sea-borne trade with the 
West which had caused large quantities of Roman gold to pour into 
South India. There was also the epoch-making conquest of the 
South by the Gupta emperor Samudragupta and the rise of powerful 
dynasties devoted to Brahmanism such as the Pallavas and the Calukyas 
in South India. 

In connection with the Buddhism that was prevailing here in the 
_ second and third centuries A.D. our attention is drawn to a few sect 
names mentioned in the local inscriptions (occurring on the Ayaka 
pillars). In two inscriptions the dedication is stated to be made for 
the benefit of or acceptance of the aparamahavinaseliyas (acariyanam 
aparamabavinaseliyanam | suparigabitam imam mahacetiya navakam- 
mam). In both cases the sign for i over vi is quite distinct so that 
we cannot read 7Mabavana as was done by Burgess and Hultzsch in 
the case of an Amaravati inscription, where also the correct 
reading is Mabavinaseliyanam Sariputanam ... ......Hultzsch associated’ 
the name with the  Mabavanasala at Vaisali well known from 
the Buddha legend on the strength of his reading as Maba- 
vana. А fragmentary inscription of the same period from 
Allüru which reads as *'ayiranam Puvaseliyanam nigayasa” (Ske. 
aryanam | Pürvasailiyanarn. Nikayasya) affords interesting reference to 
the sect of Parvafailiyas. The Ceylonese chronicles Мард and Dipa 
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Vamsa mention the Pubba and the A para-selikas, the two subdivisions 
of the Mahasihghikas. The term Aparaselikas is perhaps ап abbre- 
viation of the A paramabavinaseliyas of the Nagarjunakonda inscrip- 
tions. Can it be that the two sects known as Pubba and Apara- 
selikas originated from the two’ monasteries of Pubbasela and 
Aparasela that Yuan Chwaag mentions as having existed on the 
hills to the east and west of the capital of Dhannakataka?. 

Another inscription, also from an Ayaka pillar, refers to another 
Buddhist sect, Babusutiya (imam vibaro sava-jina niyuto acariyanam 
babusutiyanam patithapito). Babusutiya is the Pali Bahusuttiya (io 
Sanskrit Babssrutiya). Other interesting names of sects or congre- 
gations also occur, such as Ayira-bamgha (Arya-Samgha) and Mabisa- 
saka (Mahisasaka). 

The expression Samma Sambuddbasa dhatuvara parigabitasa Maba- 
cetiya ... .. occurs so often in the inscriptions here. IE dhatuvara 
parigabita may be translated as "absorbed by the best of eleinents 
(раги) і.е., by Nirvina" and if the inscriptions belonged to the 
Mahásaighikas, a conjectural explanation of dhatuvara as dharma- 
dbatu which was sometimes a kind'of Buddhist Brahman for the 
followers of Mahayina will not be out of place. Ic is however 
possible to suppose-—and perhaps we are nearer the truth when we do 
so—that the Mabacetiya has been specified in the Inscriptions as 
“protected by the corporeal remains of the Buddlia himself.” 


The Monuments 


Mr. Longhurst's excavations’ resulted in the ‘discovery of a large 
stiipa (Mabacetiya of the inscriptions, pl. 5) and several smaller sté pas 
(eight in number), four vibzras or monasteries, six caityas or apsidal 
temples (pl. 6), four pavilions or mandapas, a palace sitc and stone 
built wharf on the Krsna bank. They are built of large bricks, 
on average, 20" x 10" x 3" and of exactly the same dimensions as 
some of the bricks found at Bulandibigh near Patna (Pataliputra). 

he bricks were laid in mud mortar and the walls were covered with 


plaster. The mouldings and other orpamentations of these brick 


5 Dhannakataka has been identified with Amaravati, the name being 
preserved to the present day in the name of Dharanikota, a hamlet of Amatiivati. 

6 The writer was trained. in excavation in 1929-3с by Mr. Loughurst at 
Nigarjunakonda and is indebted to him. 
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structures were usually executed in stucco and the buildings were 
-white-washed from top to bottom ‘not only to protect the plaster but 
also as a suitable ground for colour work and gilding”. , The pillars, 
floors and important sculptures were of white or grey lime-stone 
resembling marble and hence easy to work. No other stone was used 
and it was evidently brought to the site by means of the river aid. 
landed at a stone-buile wharf, 250 feet long, 50 feet wide and 6 feet 
high along the water front. Three rows of stone pillars extend from end 
to end indicating that this long building perhaps served as a Customs- 
house or Goods-yard indicating thereby that the river traffic must have 
been considerable. In the decoration of several of the monuments 


here, abundant use is made of richly sculptured slabs of limestone. 


The Caityas 

With the exception of a few little shrines found in some of the 
monastic establishments which are square on plan, the caityas discover- 
ed here аге apsidal, oblong on plan (pl. 6). The apse is at one end 
and the doorway on the other, the walls are thick and high and the 
roof was built of brick in the form of a barrel-vault. There were. no 
windows. The interior shows plaster and white-wash on the walls. 
The floors and steps were of stone; the fronc step was cut in the form 
of a semi-circle usually known as a **moon-stone"". Gerierally the moon- . 
stones are plain but there are also cases in which the outer border is 
decorated with a row of animals, such as lions, deer, buffaloes, horses, 
bulls, elephants and boars in bas-relief. The fact that in Ceylon 
this architectural member was developed by the Buddhists into a 
thing of surprising beauty as at Nagarjunakonda could show that 
Ceylon is either the parent of this motif or vice versa. The exterior 
walls of thé caityas are ornamented with a few rows of simple mould- 
ings along the base and cornice while the summit of the wagou-headed 
roof was adorned with a row of tall pottery finials (st#pis). In some 
of the caityas thete is a small stone dagaba or votive stüpa as the 
object of worship. In some others statues of the Buddha were found. 
The former may be termed sti#pa-caityas and the latter Buddha-caityas. 


The Vibaras 
Each monastic establishment was complete in itself, and contained 
as the unit а vibara for the monks to dwell, an apsidal caitya ot 


two for prayers and a circular st#pa for worship and circumambula- 
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ton (p. À. Оп plan the д was a rectangular courtyard enclosed by 
'.a brick wall. In the centre was а stone paved hall with a roof 
-supported by stone: pillars. All round the. enclosure abutting the 
outer walls was a tow of cells for: the monks, often with a verandah 
in front. Some of the cells were used as store rooms, a few as shrines 
‘and there was usually опе large room which served asa refectory. 
Six such monasteries were exposed. . 

Ruined pillared halls of all sizes which were erected by 
pious donors as rest houses for pilgrims and visitors abound at 
Nigirjunakonda. 

In the centre of the valley where the ancient city of Vijayapuri 
stood (Sk. 1), the ruins of a large mandapa were discovered and five 
very attractive stone pillars were unearthed. The pillars appear to 
have supported the roof of a hall belonging to a palace. No pillars of 
this kind were found elsewhere, those belonging to the monasteties 
being eithér plain ог decorated with lotus medallions on the 
. cubical porcions of the shafts, but never carved with bas-relief scenes 
ot figures like those found on these palace pillars. The Scythian 
warrior and the figure resembling Dionysus occurring on these pillars 
have already been described (pls. 2-3). A dwarfish child dragging a 
соу-сагс (cf. Mycchakati) another dancing, three women (the three 
| graces) dancing and з men dancing afford interesting studies on some 
“of the pillars (pls. 8-10). 
` Stūpas 

Stüpas were erected by the Buddhists as monuments enclosing 
relics of the Buddha or Buddhist saints (Sarirakas) which were placed 
in a reliquary and deposited in a stone coffer or coffers over which the 
| stii pa. was built. Some however contained no relics but were merely 
commémorative (wddesakas) of important events in the life of the 
Buddha, ‘while some were buile purely as wotks of religious merit. 
| - Unlike: North: Indian stzpas which were generally built of solid 
"M жоК, the Nigatjunakonda stüpas ate constructed in the form 
of a: wheel on ‘plan, with hub, spokes and tyre complete, all executed 
in brick work, the open spaces between the radiating walls forming 
the. spokes, being filled in with earth and debris before the outer 
brick casing of the st#pa was built up and the dome closed. They 
were in the form of a wheel on plan. But in section their construc- 
` tion resembled that of an umbrella (pl. 5). These stipas, of which 
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at least nine were discovered, are of all sizes, ranging in diameter 
from zo Ёе to 106 feet like the Great Stipa (pl. 5). In the 
smaller st#pa the central pillar forming the hub of the wheel 
was sometimes square on plan (pl. 11), butin the larger st#pas 
as in the case of the Great St#pa іс was circular nke the staff of an 
umbrella which it seems to have been purposely designed to resemble 
(pl. 5). The stzpas were built of large bricks 20"x1o" х 3” laid in 
mud mortar and covered with plaster from top to bottom. The dome 
rested on а drum 3 to 5 feet high according to the sizes of the sti#pas. 
At the four cardinal points a rectangular platform projected outwards 
and served as an altar for the floral offerings of the worshippers (pl. 12). 
This is a special feature of the Andhra stf#pas unknown to Northern 
India. In the larger and important spas such as the Great Stipa 
here, each platform supported a group of five stone pillars called 
A yaka-karnbbas, and thus each stipa had twenty such pillars. It 
is on these pillars that the inscriptions discussed already аге engraved. 
The Great Stipa appears to have had а railing with open gateways 
which were of carved wood, of which nothing remains, and stood on 
brick foundations which still remain. Only on very rare occasions 
the railing was executed on stone. In the case of some of these 
smaller st#pas a circular brick parapet wall as in Ceylon took" the 
place of the wooden railing of the earlier st#pas. The railing en- 
closed a processional path which encircled the st#pa’s base. Within 
this enclosure, in the case of an important monument, a number of 
small shrines and images, the gifts of devotees, sprang up lateron. 
Outside the gateways were sometimes high pillars on either side of 
the entrance surmounted by the Buddhist symbols carved in the 
round, such as a wheel or a miniature st#pa (pl. 13). It was also here 
that vendors of flowers and garlands had their stalls and sold their 
wares to the worshippers passing through the gates and deposited their 
offerings on the yaka platforms facing the gateways (pl.12). The. 
Ayaka platforms were the most important features of the stzpas for no 
trouble or expense was spared to make them attractive. All the best 
. Sculptures recovered at Nagarjunakonda originally belonged to the 
. dyaka platforms including some friezes superbly carved which served 
as cornice stones to these. ornate platforms. 
Two kinds of stipas existed here, one simple and built of brick 
and plaster, and the other profusely decorated from top to bottom, 
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the lower portion faced with carved limestone slabs fixed in mortar 
со the brick work of the stápa. Over the vedibz or drum is the 
dome and on top of the dome is a rectangular coffer-like object called 
tee (barmika). The harmika served as receptacle for valuable 
offerings made to the shrine and its lid is always shown as made 
of heavy slabs or wood placed one above the other and invariably 
surmounted by one or more umbrellas. And the Indian emblem 
of religious sovereignty is the umbrella. 

The ornamentation of decorated stipas wasa mixture of stone 
catving and stacco work. When stone was used it was applied to 
the face of the brick-work and fixed in mortar. It extended from the 
plinth to frieze encircling the middle portion of the dome upto a point 
which marks the springing of the dome. Above this frieze all orna- 
mentation was executed in stucco as flat slabs of stone could not be 
fixed to the curved surface of the dome. Open joints and other faults 
in the stone facings were rectified in plaster, When the decorative 
work was finished the structure was white-washed completely to hide 
any faults in the work. The white limestone used was particularly 
suitable for this kind of patch-work decoration, as the stone is of the 
right colour, soft and easy to work, and being somewhat absorbent | 
takes plaster or white-wash readily, This method of decorating a 
stūpa partly with stone slabs and partly with plaster ornamentation, 
was also employed by the Gandhara Buddhists. Gandbara influence 
is readily discernible in many of the Andhra sculptures, and the ins- 
criptions inform us that there was considerable intercourse between 
the Andhra Buddhists and those of Gandhara. Roman influence 
was noticed in a few of the sculptural antiquities recovered from 
Nagarjunakonda. 

' Mr. Longhurst found the relic not in the centre of the Great 
Stipa but next to the outer retaining wall on the north side (pl. 5). 
It consisted of a tiny bit of bone in a gold box with lid, which again 
was contained in a cylindrical silver casket: — The latter had been 
placed in an ordinary earthenware pot which was found broken and 
the silver relic casket crushed. The Mabacetiya, though closely 
agreeing with the Great Stapa of Amarávati in plan, lacks, however, 
the rich sculptural decoration of the latter. 

Stipa 6, like the Mabácetiya, was found to be constructed in 
the form of a wheel ; the brick walls forming the spokes divide the | 
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intetior into eight triangular chambers. In the northern chamber a 
deposit of relics was found (pl. 14). The relics were contained in a small 
gold reliquary. which in its turn had been placed in a little silver 
casket in the shape of a st4pa. Along with some beads of jade, 
coral and pearl there came to light two small bullae of thin geld, 
measuring five-eighths of an inch. in diameter; Each is embossed 
with a head which makes the impression of being meant for a portrait 
and reveals Roman influence. 

It is worth noting that a few Buddha statues found here represent 
Buddha clad їп a robe with schematic folds in the same manner 
as in the case of a few Amaravati statues. 

Nearly 500 pieces of sculptures recovered in the course of 
Mr. Longhurst's diggings include several splendid carved beams and a 
number of upright slabs with a vertical arrangement of bas-reliefs, 
the scenes being taken from Buddha's life, his jatakas or pre-births or 
other events of folk-lore. In some reliefs a synoptic mode of illustra- 
tion is adopted, Le. the artist epitomises the story and combines the 
successive stages of the story in one panel, his aim being brevity. Those 
scenes relating to the Buddha’s life and his pre-births (jatakas) are 
drawn from the early Buddhist texts such as: —The jataka, Nidana- 
hatha, Lalitavistara, Mabavastu, Buddha Carita and the Sundarananda 
of A$vaghosa, the Divyavadina, Buddha-ghosa’s commentary to the 
Dhammapada, the Sakka-panha-suttanta and the Mahaparinibbans- 
suttanta of the Dighanikaya, as well as the Sumangalavildsini, a 
commentary to Dighanikiya, not to speak of a few Chinese and 
Ceylonese versions of the life of the Buddha. 


Recent Excavations at Nagdrjunakonda® 
Excavations were resumed ас Nigarjunakonda by the writer in 
1938 in three areas (sites 2, 5 and 6). The area which is the largest 
and the most important (site 6) revealed a stipa (pl. 16), two  caityas 
and a monastery with a central mandapa, together forming the unit, 
and to the north of them a small room, a, workshop and а chamber, 
circular on the outside but square within (pl. 7). The. stapa is 409" 


in diameter including the 4yaka platforms, 9’6” in length and project- 
ing 3' from the drum. Several casing slabs of limestone, most of 


7 Details of the excavations between 1938 and тодо will be continucd in 
the next issue of the ДН.О. 
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them with intricate carving, were found in the stipa area, a few ot 
them illustrating scenes from the Buddha’s life. 

To the east of the stpa two apsidal caityas facing each other 
were found, one on the south which enshrined a votive stiipa, (pl. 7) 
and the other on the north enshrining an image of the Buddha made 
of lime-stone. Between the legs of the statue of the Buddha is a 
socket drilled on the upper part of the padmásana on which the 

` Buddha is standing, which was hidden from wiew by a perfectly close- 
-` fitting lime-stone piece. This was removed and disclosed a hole 12 
deep and 14” in diameter in which was found a gold tube 3” high and 
1/3” in diameter, containing 95 pearls, one of Шан 1/8" 
. diameter and the rest smaller than mustard seeds, and bone ash () 
The mouth of the tube was closed by hand pressing. The 
| find i is of the utmost importance as. it proves that the ceremony of 
‘Consecration. (pratistbapana) which ' was evidently resorted to during 
. the installation of the Buddha image, was very much the same as in 
modern. Hindu ritual. 

“То the east. of the caityas was exposed a monastery (pl. 7) in 
` ап area. 95/8" x 72/3 ” with three wings with a general двете 
of five cells for each wing (pl. 7), each cell on an average 93" x 7'. 

- Tn the centre of these wings, where one would expect the courtyard, 


^: , was found a mandapa with lime-stone pillars forming five bays. 


|... On the south-eastern corner of the southern wing of the cells was 


"found a _ stone trough for urinal in the shape of a rectangular socket 


d | sloping. ` towards - the south: In its centre was drilled a hole 


| dt wide | through - "which water. flowed into a covered under-ground 
. drain which. proceeded. toa length of 22’ towards the south and 
„emptied the water ina sole pit;. 10’ x 8’ x 6’, formed by alternate 
- layers of tubble, pebbles, sand and lime (pl. 7). 
| The, northern wing of the cells appears to have been very im- 
portant, for in cell Гр 1 was found on the floor a ино piirna- 
ghata;. 15" high, 10} in.'diametét at the body but 4” at the 
meuth (pl. 15). The pot was ofiginally designed in 4 parts, bottom 
34” high, narrow belt above it 11/^ wide, upper part of thc body of 
the pot 37 ^ bigh. and nick 13” high. А rim 3” high and 5. 
1/8” in diameter is placed over the neck. The mouth is covered by 
a close fitting double padina which originally supported a ceremonial 


umbrella, 64” in diameter, connected to the seed vessel of the double 


Й 
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padma by means of a shaft. Such elaborate arrangements are commen- 
surate with the nature of its contents for the рйтпарЬаїа yielded two 
small teeth, che wisdom tooth 1" in diameter, and one from the 
front file 1/8” wide, both in an excellent state of preservation. 
The tooth-relics are of small size, The pürnagbata was otherwise 
empty. According to local tradition the tooth-relics are believed to be 
those of Nagarjuna after whom the place is no doubt named. Subse- 
quent excavations must prove the validity of this tradition. 

A large number of stucco ornamentation was found at the north 
eastern corner of the monastery near the edge of the mandapa, as also 
in the area between the caityas and the landing of the stápa. The 
designs vary from the common lotus and geometrical patterns to the 
rare acanthus and animal heads such as of the lion, tiger, monkey and 
of the serpent. Their well-preserved nature would suggest their 


possible location underneath cornices where they were safe from human 
touch and sun and rain. 


' 


A small room and a big workshop were found to the north of the 
caityas (pl. 7). The room 12/9” х 6/3” contained a number 
of spouted vessels, terracotta figurines, some of them supporting 
lamps on their heads and a large number of lamps which were probab- 


ly required for use in the adjoining monastery, Among finds of 
interest are а kumnbha-barati, i.e. a pot with a row of oil lamps fixed 


on its body neat the mouth, which is one of the auspicious marks 


in [ndian ritual. 


А workshop 12'9" broad but whose length cannot be given as 


excavation was done only to a length of 26/6" revealed on its floor 
61 lime-stone slabs laid in a file as in a factory, suggestive of a 
sculptor’s place of work. Several chippings of lime-stone and other 
stones in it add weight to the above identification. Out of the 61 
slabs, 48 arc uncarved coping slabs of a rail while the others are the 
cross-bars and uprights bearing carvings. [п this workshop was also 
found a grey lime-stone slab, 1/8" x 135 bearing in outline a sketch 
of the bracket end of a frieze showing a Salabhanjika standing in grace- 
ful pose and holding the half-worked branch of a tree, her right arm 
on her waist, while by her side is an attendant holding a toilet box 


for her use. 
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1. Саида as the name of а city 


‘Gauda (usually written Gaur in English) was the residence of 
several dynasties of the Muslim rulers of Bengal for many centuries 
Írom the establishment of Muhammadan rule in the country about. 
the close of the twelfth century A.D. The ruins of the city lie in 
lat. 24°52’, long. 88° 10’ to the north or ieft bank of the Ganges 
and south of the modern town of Malda, headquarters of the district 
of that name іп West Bengal. The traces of the ruined: сісу with 
occasional buildings of Muhammadan times extend over ап immense 
area now chiefly covered with jungle. As late as the middle of the 
sixteenth century a European traveller gives the following account of 
the city of Gauda: «Іс is situated on the banks of the Ganges and is 
said to be three of our leagues in length and to contain 200000 
inhabitants. On the one side it has the river for its defence and on 
the landward faces а wall of great height,,,...the streets are thronged 
with the concourse and traffic of people......that they cannot force 
their way past......a great part of the houses of this city are stately 
and well wrought buildings." [п 1683, another European traveller 
who visited the old cit іп ruins says, “We spent 3 hours in seeing 
the ruins especially of the palace which has been...... in my judgment 
considerably bigger and more beautiful than the Grand Seignor's 
seraglio at Constantinople or any other palace that I have seen in 
Europe."* 

In Muslim times, the city of Gauda was also known by the name 
Lakhnauti no doubt a corruption of Sanskrit Laksmanavad. This 
name was apparently after that of King  Laksmanasena (circa 
1189-1206 A.D.) of the Sena .dynasty, who was: ousted from the 
western and northern districts of Bengal by the Muhammadans. 
The Senas thus appear to have had their capital or at least a 
secondary capital at Gauda. The city of Ramavati (called Ramauti 
by the Muslim writers), named after the Pala king Ramapala 
(circa 1077-1120 A.D.) and the capital or a secondary capital of 


1 Hobson-]obson, s.v. Gour. 
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the later Palas of Bengal and Bihar, was probably also situated in the 
vicinity of the present site of Gauda. Thus Gauda flourished as an 
important city of Eastern India for a considerable period of time before 
the establishment of Muslim rule, and pre-Muslim rulers of the 
country often built new cities named after them in the vicinity of 
the site of the old city. 

The Astadbyayi of Panini who flourished in North-Western 
India about the fifth century В.С, speaks of a city called Gaudapura. 
But the rule pure précim which immediately precedes the rule arista- . 
gauda-pirve ca suggests that both the cities, viz., Aristapura and 
Gaudapura mentioned in the Astadbydyi, were situated outside the 
-eastern part of India in a region which was more ог less fully 

: Aryanised before the composition of the grammatical work in 
question”, There is again no reason to believe that the Aryanisation 
of South-western Bengal (in which the Gauda country was situated) 
made any appreciable progress in the age of Panini®. Thus the 
identification of Panini's Gaudapura with the city of Gauda in Bengal 
is highly improbable. The name Ganda is supposed to.be derived 
from the word guda meaning ‘sugar’. The country of which Gauda 
was the chief city was also known by the same name possibly because 
it was famous in ancient time for its production. of sugar. But 
whether the name of the city was applied to the country. or chat of 
the country to its chief city cannot be determined jr che present state 
of our knowledge. The fact however that, in the seventh century 
A.D., the capital of the Gauda country was called Karnasuvarna (modern 
Raügámati, about eleven miles to the south of Murshidabad, head- 
quarters of the district of that name to the south of the Ganges and 
Malda) seems to suggest that the city was named after the country. 
This fact also indicates that the city of Gauda was built in its present 
site to the south of Malda some time after the seventh century pro- 
bably in the age of the Palas. It is interesting to note in this con- 

` nection that all the jaya-skandbavaras (ie. residences or temporary 
capitals) of the Pala kings, including Ramavati-nagara (in the vicinity 
of the,site of Gauda) were situated on the Ganges. Urged Ьу their 
preference for a city on the main course of the river, the Pala kings may 
2 СЁ S. Sen, Vangala Sabityer Itibasa, vol. I, зві cd., p. 4. 
3 See my paper "Spread of Aryanism in Bengal,” recently contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
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have transferred the headquarters of the Gauda country from Karnasu- 
varna to the present site of Gauda іп the Malda District. This seems - 
‘to have been done after the main current of the river had begun to 
pass through the Padma and the Bhagirathi (the original Ganges), 
on which Karnasuvarna was situated, had begun to be gradually less . 
important as а watercourse. There is moreover reason to believe that 
originally the Ganges flowed by a route through the middle of the 
present District of Malda so that the city of Gauda lay on its southern 
or right bank. 

About the ancient course of the Ganges, a distinguished writer 
says, ‘The tract bétween Malda and Murshidabad was the ancient 
Ganges delta where the river split up into numerous spill channels, 
the most important of which appeared to be the Sarasvati, the Bhagi- 
rathi and the Dhairab. Leaving the hills of Rajmahal, che Ganges 
seems:to have passed northwards through the modern Kalindri, and 
then southwards into the lower course of the Mahananda, east of the 
ruins of ancient Gaur. There was also the south-eastern branch of 
the Ganges (modern Padmi), the bifurcation being pretty old and 
shown in Prolemy’s map, In the oldest of modern maps, De Barros’ 
(1550) and Gastaldi’s (1561), Gaur is shown on the west of the 
Ganges. Leaving Gaur, the main waters of the Ganges turned south- 
ward and flowed through the channel of the Bhairab (as Kretivasa, the 
reputed author who flourished in the fourteenth century, indicated) 
and from at least the twelfth to the sixteenth century, through the 
Sarasvati into the Bay, while the ancient eastern branch of the Ganges 
is traceable in the jhils and morasses which extend from Purnea to the 
sea. The Ganges thus forsook this course in favour of the channel 
through which the Bhagiratht now passes." Тһе situation of the 
Gauda capital Karnasuvarna on its banks seems to suggest that the 
present Bhagirathi carried the main current of the. Ganges as late as 


the seventh century A.D. 


2. Ganda as the name of a country 


In modern times, the name Gauda is often used in Bengali litera- 
ture to indicate the whole area inhabited by the Bengali speaking 
people.” .Originally however the Gauda country seems to have com- 


4 Radhakamal Mookerjee, The Changing Face of Bengal, 1938, рр. 141-2. 
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prised, in a narrow sense, the present District of Murshidabad together 
with the southernmost areas of the Malda District of Bengal. The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D. speaks of Karnasuvarna as the name of both 

the capital and the kingdom of king Sasanka who killed king 
Rajyavardhana of Thanesar about 605 A.D. The king responsible 
for the death of Rajyavardhana is however described in the 
Harsacarita of Bana, who flourished at the court of Rajyavardhana’s 
younger brother and successor Harsa, as “the lord of Саида.” There’ 
is thus no doubt that Gauda was the usual name of Hiuen Tsang’s 
kingdom of Karnasuvarna apparently so named by the Chinese tra- . 
veller after the name of the capital of that kingdom. According to 
the Chinese account, the celebrated Buddhist monastery called the 
Rakta-mrttika-vihara stood on the suburbs of the’ city of Karnasuvarna 
and the country of that name was about 730 or 750 miles in circuit. 

‘As the monastery in question has been located at modern Кайрата 
(literally, ‘the red earth’, the same as Sanskrit Rakta-mrttika) about 
eleven miles to the south of Murshidabad, the Karnasuvarna or Gauda 
country has to be located about the present Murshidabad District, 
although the dominions of the Gauda king Saíaüka is known to 
have actually comprised wide regions of Eastern India. 

The above location’ of Gauda in a narrow sense is remarkably 
supported by a late Ригапіс tradition. An interpolated section in. 
some manuscripts of the Bhavisya Purana locates Gaudadega, inhabited 
by the deity GaudeSa ог GaudeSi, in the land between the river Padma 
and Vardhamana. Thus the Gauda country is placed exactly about the 
Murshidabad District bounded in the north by the Padma and in 
the south by the Vardhamana or Burdwan District. The same 
authority regards Gauda as only one of the seven deías forming the 
Pundradefa, viz. (1) Сайда, (2) Varendra (Malda-Rajshahi-Bogra 
region), (3) Niviti, (4) SuhmadeSa (i.e. Radha), (5) Jharikhanda 
(Santal Parganas District) called јгй ра apparently meaning ‘jungly’, 
(6) Varahabhümi (Barabhum in the Manbhum District), and (7) 
. Vardhamana (Burdwan) by the side of the Vindhya.* The localities 
forming the Gauda country according to the same tradition are: 


(т) Navadvipa (in the Nadia District), (2) Santipura (in the Nadia 


5 See Ind. Cult, vol. УШ, pp. 56-57. 
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District), (3) Maulapattana (Mollai in the Hooghly District). and 
(4) Kantakapattana (Katwa in the Burdwan District), The tradition 
“would thus comprise in the Gauda country the present Murshidabad. 
. District. together with parts of the Nadia, Burdwan and Hooghly 
Districts of West Bengal. It may be pointed out in this connection 
that the Pundra country in this tradition comprised western and 
northern Bengal together with some eastern districts of Bihar. 
‚Муш is said to have included Bardhankot in the Rangpur District. 
It is' sometimes believed that the same name is found in the 
Trikandasesa. But the Trikandasesa passage Pundrab syur = Varendri 
- Ganda-nivrti seems to mean that the Pundra country was the same 
as Varendri lying in the realm-(nivrt) of Gauda. The name Gauda 
‘is here used in a wider sense. It is however not. improbable that the’ 
Bhavisya Purana tradition is based. on a misunderstanding of the 
T ribandasesa passage. | 

А late-medieval work entitled Satpancasad- -deía-Vibbaga which is 
incorporated in the Saktisangama Tantra describes the Gauda country 
as lying between the country of Vafiga and BhuvaneSa, i i.e. Bhuvan- 
eswar in the Puri District of Orissa. The same work describes 
Майра as the land extending from the sea to the Brahmaputra. The 
sea 1s apparently the Bay of Bengal in the south of Майра, while - 
‚ Brahmaputra placed on the northerg,; ‘Boundary of Vanga seems to 
indicate that portion of the river ' whick. /bifurcates from the: Jumna. 
= Thus the eastern half of Bengal has been called Майра and its western 
half together with parts of Orissa has been called Gauda in the work 
in question. This broad division of the Bengali-speaking area into 
two halves, viz. Eastern Bengal called Vaüga and Western. Dengal 
called Gauda, is echoed by some Muslim historians who spoke of 
the country as Gaur-Bangal, i.e. Gauda-Vüga. Vangala (Bangal) 
was originally the name of the Bakharganj region of the Vaüga 
country ; but later the name came to be applied to the whole of 
Майда or East Bengal and still later to the whole of the Bengali- 
speaking area. At present, Gauda, Vanga and Vangala are indis- 
criminately used to indicate the wide area of East India where the 
Bengali language is spoken. The major part of the country lies 
in West Bengal in the Indian Union and East Bengal in 
Pakistan; but parts of it belong to other states like Bihar and 
Assam. 
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We have seen that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang describes 
Karnasuvarna ог Gauda as a small tract. It is to be noticed that he 
distinguishes the above country from Punyavardhana or Pundravar- 
dhana in North Bengal, Samatata in South-east Bengal and Tāmralipti 
in South-west Bengal. In Indian literature also Gauda is likewise 
separated from other tracts of Bengal. The Kautiliya Zirtbaszstra, 
e.g., mentions the textile products of Vanga and Pundra and the silver 
of Gauda. Varahamihira’s Brbat-sambita mentions side by side Suhma, 
Samatata, Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra valley), Gaudaka (i.e. Gauda), 
Paundra (i.e. Pundravardhana),. Tamraliptika (де. Tamralipta) and 
Vardhamana. There is reason to believe that the northern and 
south-eastern parts of Bengal were Aryanised considerably earlier. than 
the south-western part of the country including Gauda. The 
mention of Gauda in the Arthasastra, which in its present form has 
to be assigned to about the third. century A.D., points to the growing 
importance of the country in the economic life of Eastern India. In 
the fourth century A. D. the Саида region became an integral part of 
the Gupta empire; but with the decline of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, the Gaudas established an independent monarchy about the 
beginning of the sixth century. The importance of Gauda became 
established in the social and cultural life of India during the days of 
these independent monarchs of Gauda. We have already referred to 
King SaSahka of Gauda, who flourished about the first quarter of the 
seventh century A.D. and ruled over extensive territories in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. An earlier king of Karnasuvarna was Jayanaga. 
Three other kings of Gauda appear to have been Dharmiditya, 

. Gopacandra and. Samacaradeva who ruled about the first half of che 
sixth century А.О, Under the vigorous rule of these monarchs, 
\ Gauda appears со have extended its power over the neighbouring 
_ territories. One of the above: kings of Gauda fought with the 
. Maukhari king I$anavarman about the middle of the sixth century. 

~ ^ The Maukhari court-poet, while referring to the sttuggie between 
‘the Maukharis and the Gaudas, speaks of the latter as having been 
compelled , to be samudr-aíraya, i.e. a people whose shelter is the sea, 
owing to their defeat at ` the hands of the Maukhari king. This 
shows that in the sixth century A:D, the Gaudas had" already become 
famous asa sea-faring people. That the- Gauda country about this 
time produced. many sea-faring merchants is suggested by the dis- 
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covery of an inscription of Mabanavika (i.e. Captain) Buddhagupta of 
Raktamrttika (near the Gauda capital) in the Wellesley District оЁ the 
Malay Peninsula. mE 

It may be mentioned in this connection that, besides Gauda in 
Bengal, some other tracts in. different parts of India were also known 
by this name, Опе such Gauda was the modern Gonda District of 
the Uttar Pradesh in which the celebrated city of Sravasti was situated.. 
` Itis, however, possible to think that Gauda as the name of Gonda: 
was a later modification of the older name of the area in imitation of 
the famous land of East India. The .name of the Gond people of 
Central India was often Sanskritized as Саида and the land inhabited 
by the Gonds came also to be known by this name. Kannada Gayda 
` ог Gavuda meaning a village headman has nothing to do with Bengal. 
The same is the case with Oriya Сайға meaning а milkman. 


3: Ganda as the collective name of the eastern 
countries of India 


About a'centuty after the establishment of the powetful kingdom 
of Gauda its name began to be used in a general sense to indicate the 
countties of Eastern India. 1а Dandin’s Kavyadaría (seventh century) 
one of the two principal styles of Sanskrit composition is described as 
Саида or pracya, i.e. eastern, О 

< Dandin draws a distinction between the Gauda or eastern and the 
Vaidarbha or southern styles. Among the characteristics. of the 
former is the love of long compounds not only in prose in which they 
- were also used by the southerners, but also in poetry. The easterners 
also favoured alliteration and harsh sound eifects, recondite etymolo- 
gizing phraseology and strength often resulting in bombast and 
affectation. Jacobi believed that Sanskrit poetry їп the east had: 
developed the evil effects of old age before the art became current in 
the western and southern parts of India. Вис іс should be noticed 
` that in Bharata’s Natyasastra, which is a few centuries earlier than the 
Kavyadaría, the qualities which Dandin ascribes to the Vaidarbha 
style is assigned to the Kavya style in general. Keith is no doubt 
tight when he says, “This is a strong suggestion that at the time of 
the Natyasastra there had not developed the characteristics of the 


Gauda style and that they emerged gradually with the development 
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of poetry at the courts of princes of Bengal."* These ‘princes of 


Bengal’”’. appear to have been no other than the kings of Gauda:who 
flourished in the sixth century and the earlier part of the. seventh, to 
whom reference has’ been made above. But the fact that the Gauda 
style came to be ascribed to the whole of Eastern India may suggest 
that poets at other East Indian courts were imitating those аё the 
Gauda court. This led ultimately to the application of the name 
Gauda to East India generally. | 

Like the literary style of Eastern India named after Gauda, the 
Fast Indian alphabet was named after the same country. Bühler 
says, “Towards. the end of the 1 1th century, the Nagari inscriptions 
of Eastein India shew such distinct traces of changes leading 
up. to the modern. Bengali writing апа these changes become 
‘so numerous in the 12th century that it. is possible to class 
their alphabets as Proto-Bengali. Only a few among the proto- 
Bengali letters are new local formations. The great majority 
"occurs already in other older scripts, be it in exactly the same 
or in similar shape."* ^ Bendall and Bühler also noticed the. 
influence of this script on the alphabet used in the Nepalese manus- 
cripts of the period between the 12th and 15th centuries*.. Now 
in coining the name Proto-Bengali for the script in question, Bühler 
'seems to have ignored several factors. In the first place, **the eastern 
variety of the Nagari alphabet" found in ‘the Nagari inscriptions of 
.Eastern India”, out of which the Proto-Bengali developed in the 
` twelfth century, should better have been distinguished from - the 
Марат found in фе inscriptions discovered in other . parts of India 
by applying a mote specific name to it. Secondly, when, even eatlier: 
than the eleventh: century A.D.°, the same script was used in Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam and .Orissa and when even now Bengal and Assam use 
practically the same alphabet while the Maithil and Oriya alphabets 


аге. nearly the same, the name Proto-Bengali can hardly be regarded 


6^ A History of 5 Sanskrit. Literature, P 60.- 

y nd. Ant., vol XXXIII, Àpp., р. -58. 

8 Ibid, p. 6o. 

9 Ojha (Pracina-lipi-mala, p. 77) has ‘traced letters like е and kb of the Bengali 
type in the inscriptions of the time of Narayanapala (circa 854- 908 A.D), that: 
15 to say, in records belonging’ : fo the ninth and tenth centuries, Bühler. шшен 
does not deny me facts. 
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as quite appropriate, inspite of the fact that, along with its literature, 
Bengal’s alphabet has come to occupy a more important position. 
Thirdly, as early as the first half of the eleventh century, the same 
East Indian script was named after Gauda. Alberuni, who wrote his 
work on India about 1030 A.D., speaks of the following alphabets: 
(1) Siddhamátrkà used in the Kashmir, Benares and Kanauj regions, 
(2) Марага used іп Malava, (3-5) Ardhanagari, Malwari and Sain- 
dhava, used in Sindh, (6-9) Кагпаса, Andhri, Dravidi and Lari used 
respectively in the Kannada, Andhra, Dravida and ‘Lata countries, 
(то) Gaudi used in Pürvadesa, i.e. the eastern country, and (11) 
Bhaiksuki which was the writing of the Buddha (i.e. che Buddhists) 
used in .Udunpur (possibly Uddandapura, i.e. modern Biharsharif in 
the Patna District) in Piirvadesa’®, This shows that the East Indian 
script, called Proto-Bengali by Bühler, was named after Gauda at least 
by the beginning of the eleventh century. Many of the names found 
in the list of sixty-four alphabets inthe Lalitavistara (translated into 
Chinese in 308 A.D.) ate apparently imaginary and doubtful; but the 
separate mention of the Aüga-lipi, Vahga-lipi, Magadha-lipi, Dravida- 
lipi, | Kanari-lipi, Daksina-lipi, Apara-Gaud-idi-lipi, etc., seems to 
suggest that the tendency towards the growth of special characteristics 
in the alphabets of southern and eastern India was noticed even in 
an earlier age. 

. What has. been said above would show that the name Gauda was 
specially applied to the literary style and script of Eastern India and 
that Gauda in these cases indicates the East Indian countries generally. 
. [а this ‘connection, attention ‘may be invited to the language of the 
caryá songs assigned by linguists to the period between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries A.D. They no doubt offer the earliest stage of the 
East Indian dialect just emerged from the ApabhrathSa stage. But 
there is a great controversy among scholars as. regards the closeness 
of the language of the caryas with the different dialects now spoken in 
Eastern India such as Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Maithili and Eastern 
Hindi. Linguists whose mother-tongue is any of the above languages 
have tried to prove the special affinity of the carya dialect with their 
mother-tongue. Thus H. P. Sastri, S. K. Chatterji, P. C. Bagchi, 
S. K. Sen and other Bengali scholars believe that she caryas аге written 


10 Sachau, Alberuni’s India, Part I, p. 173. | 
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in ‘Bengali: 'K. L. Barua and other Assamese writers regard the 
language of the. caryas as óld Assamese which they call Kamaript. 
J. K. ‘Misra and. others from Mithila take-the carya language to be 
old “Maithil. There are also similar claims on behalf of Oriya-and 
Eastern Hindi’. I am, however, inclined to believe that the ‘character- 
- istics of the carya language may be easily traced in all the languages 
‘now spoken in Eastern India because it was the language of Eastern 
‘India generally. The authors of ‘the songs may be attributed to . 
particular areas and their compositions "may exhibit in some cases 
certain regional peculiarities; but it will hardly be right for the matter of 
that to regard the language of the songs to be anyone of those that later 
. developed in the areas in question especially in view of the fact that 
the modern languagés of Eastetn India have a: good deal of common 
amongst. them, It is very probable that in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth “centuries A.D. the difference among: these languages was not 
as‘temarkable as in modern times and thatthe literary language of the 
caryas was easily understood іп different parts of Eastern India. The 
proper name for the- caryz language should ‘therefore be Gaudiya or 
East Indian and not old Bengali, Assamese, Maithili, Oriya or Eastern 
Hindi. We may then have a Gauda language besides a Gauda style’ 
‘of Sanskrit composition and a Gauda alphabet. East Indian linguists 
of patticular areas тау go оп tracing affinities of their mother tongue 
“with the сағуд language; but they should’ better not regard it as the 
origin exclusively of their mother-tongue.!? | 


4. Gauda as the name of Aryavarta or Northern India. 


: . ! . + r ` Е 
The South Indian Brahmanas are usually divided into. five scc- 
tions, viz. Dravida (Tamil) Karnata, Gurjara, Mahárüstra and 
Talaüga. These are collectively called the Pafica-Drividal®, Аһ 
“description of 1425 A.D. speaks: of four out of the five classes. of 
Dravida. Brahmanas - as Kannadiga, Tamila, Teluüga and lala (i.e. 
У тї $ее S, К. Sen, op. cit., pp. 45 Ё; К. L. Barua, Early History of Катағӣра, 
7 pP: 318 f£, J. К. Misra, History of Maithili Literature, pp. x, ctc. 
‘12 The Gaudi dialect (vibbasa) is reccgnised in Putusottama's Prakrtanusasana 
;(t2th century). See my Gram. Prak. Leng., p. 118. 
їз Sec Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. Dravida. The Sabdahalpcdruma, 
S.V, quotes a faulty passage from the Skanda Purana in support of the list of 
the five classes vf Dravida Brahmanas. | 
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Lata=Gurjara)'*, Now these social groups of the’ Bráhmanas were 
developed out of the principal linguistic subdivisions of the people of 
South India. On the analogy of the above divisions, the North 
Indian Brahmanas were also divided into five groups under the general 
name of Gauda. The Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. gauda, quotes the 
following verse from the Skanda Purana: Sarasvatah Kanyakubja 
Gauda-Maithilik-otkalab, patica-Gauda iti Rbyata Vindbyasy =ottara- 
vásinab. The five classes of the Gauda or North . Indian Brahmanas 
weie thus the Sirasvata (associated with the. Sarasvati valley in the 
Eastern Punjab), Kanyakubja, Gauda, Maithila and  Utkala!^. 
Although this seems to be an arbitraty and late classification, there is 
no doubt that the name Gauda has been applied in this case‘to North 
India generally. TM а 

The application of the пате Gauda іп the general sense of Агуа- 
varta or North India can also be traced elsewhere in literature. There 
is a tradition regarding King Bhoja (cirea 1010-55 A.D.) of the 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa recorded in the following verse: pañcāśat 
Райса varsani sapta-mása-dina-trayam, Bhoja-rajena bboktavyab sa- 
Саидо Daksinapathab’®. According to this tradition, Bhoja ruled over 
both Gauda and Daksinapatha for a little over 55 years. The real 
inlplication of the verse has so long been misunderstood by scholars. 
There is no doubt that it speaks of Bhojf's lordship over Gauda in the 


sense of North India and over Daksinapatha or South India, that is to 


14 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

15 Wilson's Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms gives an account of the 
Gauda Brahmanas under the entries Brahman and Gaud. Under Gawr-Brábman, 
Wilson says, "The B:ahman of the Gaur tribe or caste; one of the five Gaurs; 
but located in the upper provinces throughout the Subah of Delhi to the hills. 
There аге many sub-divisions of these Gaur-Bráhmans of Hindusthan, who are 
apparently unknown in Bengal, as the Adh-Gaur, Kaithal-Gaur, Güjar-Gaur, Sidh- 
Gaur, ctc., amounting in all to forty-two.” Не also speaks of the Gaur Kayath 
said to be settled from Bengal in the upper provinces by Nasir-ud-din (son of 
Balban) in the thirteenth century, Gaur-Rájpüt numerous in the North-Western 
Province, Gaur-Tagi an important tribe of Brahmanical descent in the north-west 
of India, and Gaur-Thakur a tribe of Rajputs settled in the Farrukhabad District. 
The Gaur-Tagas claim that they were originally invited from Bengal by Raja 
Janamejaya, the Kaurava King of Hastinapura, for the purpose of exter- 
minating the Taksakas or snakes, 

16 Bhoja-prabandba, Calcutta cd., р: 3: < Ray, DHNI, p. 858. 
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say, Bhoja claimed to have ruled’ over the whole of India including. — 
both Northern and Southern India. This was merely фе. conven- 
tional way of saying that Bhoja was a cakravartin, ie. an imperial ruler, 

The Indian cakravartins were conventionally represented as the ruler . 
- ofthe ‘whole earth’ which only meant the cakravarti-ksetra. bounded. " 
by the Himalayas and the sea. Sometimes, Aryavarta or North India 
was conceived as an independent cakravarti-ksetra for North Indian 
rulers and South India bounded by the three seas (the Indian Ocean, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea) for the rulers of the-Deccan’’. 
In the verse quoted above, Bhoja is represented as the lord of both 
the cakravarti-ksetras of the north and the south of India. Like 
sitiilar claims of other monarchs, the claim on, Bhoja's behalf does 
not mean that the Paramára king actually ruled ‘over any part of . 
South India or over Gauda (in Bengal in the narrow sense of the 
term). Here Bhoja merely claims to have been а. cakravartin which 
: -means nothing more than an imperial ruler of any part of India. 


: D, C. Sircar 


| 17 For the conventional cakravarti-ksetras, see JRASB., vol. V, 1939, PP- 497 f£ 
See also my paper “The Cakravartin and his Ksetra,” contributed recently to the 
Laksman Sarup Memorial Volume, Hoshiarpur. i 
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"As long as mountain ranges stand 

And rivers flow upon the earth: 

So long will this Ramayana 

Survive upon. the lips of men’’—{Ramayana, 1, .2, 40). 


The Ramayana has made such a name and fame that translations of 
it have bean, brought out in different languages of the East aud the West, 
and thus abundantly fulfils the above prediction of the great Poet. `Рго- 
bably no work of world literature, secular in its origin, "has ever pro- 
duced so profound an influence on the life and thought of the people as 
the Ramayana.’ (Macdonell, Ency. Rel. & Ethics). : 
“In this Ramayana there ar& interesting questions that will suggest 
themselves. to different scholars, according to their predilections and 
habits of investigation, for the solution’ of lads I hope, this concordance 
will prove to be a useful and effective tool. 


In the absence of a critical and collated edition of the Ramayana, like 

that of the Mahābhārata of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

' Poona, it is very difficult to prepare a scientific index of the Ramayana. 
Different readings are there in’ different recensions of the .Ramayand. 

' To have incorporated all the references in different recensions into the 
concordance would have swelled its bulk inordinately. So while preparing this 
‘concerdance, I have to lowed the Gaudiya version of the Ramayana only.* 
The.aim of this cancordance is to collect systematically materials and datas 
scattered over the vols. of the epic to help the ‘research scholars to recon- 
struct the history of human thoughts and institutions of the epic period. 
In the following pages I have recorded. the names of the animals re- 
“ferred to in the Ramayana, Notices of animals in the Vedic literatures, 
Mababbarata (Mbb), and in the archaeological finds of identified animals 
nón Harrappa and Mohenjodaro have been incorporated i in the footnotes to 
facilitate and "ope the study of the different pee of Indian civilization. 


.* Calcutta Sanskrit Series. 
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Definitions of the animals by Ksirasvamin and Sarvananda, commentators 
of the Amarakosa, have also been noticed. For the transliteration and 
English equivalents of the words Monter-Williams has been, followed. 

1 tender my thanks to all scholars who have helped me in the prepara- 
tion of this paper in various ways а and whom I could. not specifically men- 


F 


tion here im consideration of space. 


1. АЈА = Не-Соас; Ram. 
(AK. 152/217) safe а= sanaaa 
Adi—xvii (4a) 
Ayo—c (63a, 673). 
Sun—xviii (32b. 
2. АЙМА = Black antelope's dingy E 
(AK. 120/172) Яй ashan, 
Adi—i (35b), xv (да), Ixxvi (3b) | 
Ayo—ix (31a), xv (35b), xix (9а\, xxviii. (23a), xxx (14b), 
xxxiv (15b), lxxii (202), xcvi (5а, 24b), civ (баў, cvit ` 
(24a), ex (2b, 39) 
Ara—vi (ба), xxv (11b, 212), xxxix (5а). xl (38a), xiy ш 
зза), 1 (28b), liv (тта), lix (24a) 
Yud—cx (493) 
3 ANADUR=Ox, Bull 
(A.K. 149/213) айча, 
Ayo—Ixxvi (30b) | 
4. ANJANA = Name of an elephant cf the Wes and South West , 
Region; | ; 
Adi—vi (26a) 


t СЕ (a) Namalinganníasanam : ed. by K. G Oka, Poona, 1913. 
(b) The same, ed. by Hara Dutt Sharma & ЇЧ. С. Sardesai. Роопа, 
— 1941, (Indicated in the body of the Index by AK. followed by 
the page marks of (a) & (Ь).). 
t СЕ. Namalinganusasanam: ed, Ganapati Shastri, Trivardrum, бочу, 
(Indicated as AS followed by page mark of the edition) — 
г Áv. ix. 5, 1; Rv., x. 16. 4; Ул]. Sam., xxi. 9. 
` Áv., v. 21. at R61 466: 10. i 
з Ait. Bra, i14; Av, і. 11. 5; Rv. x. 59. 10; Sat. Bra., ii. т, 4, 17; 
Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—9238(1). : 
4 San. Bra, ii, 7; Sam. У Bra,. 3, 1. 2; Mbh. (BORD), v. 77. 15а. 
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|." Sun—iii (27b) & I 
^ Utt—v (4b), xxi (38b), xxiii (15a) 
5. ANDAJA=Egg-born (ie: bird, fish. snake, lizard) 
uo. Adir (15а). К i 
| Ауо—іхи (2b 
‚ Кіз хім (879). 
C. Yud—lix (302. 
' Ute—xxiii (21b), Ixiv (43a) ` | 
M ANTARIKSA CARA = Passing through the atmosphere, c.g 
| Вид. AES : 
^ Adi-xüs(agb) .. 
7. AMBUJA = Aquatic Animal 
. ^ ^ Оа (18b) | 
:8. ASVA = Horse. 
(AK. 129/184) aquse: 
| Ad (тота) іш (8b, 13b, 149b), iv (65a), v (13b), xi (18а), 
xii (35b), xiii (2b, 28b, 31b, зда, 35%, 4ob), xiv (5c 
бс, 25b), х} (22b), xli (7b, 8a, gab; 13a, 14b, 16b, 18b 
28a, agb), xlii (2b, roab). xlii (2a, 22a), xlvi (29а), lvi 
(4b, 7a), Іххіх (8b, 21a), Ixxx (3b). ` | 
Ayo—xii (rra 25b), xiii (23b), xx(39b), xxvi (туа), xxxv (40b), 
xxxix (21b, 48a), xl (205), xliv (11b), xlvii (22а, 23b, 
24а), хуш (20a), lxxii (23а, 25b), xxiii (26b), lxxix - 
(тта), xc (5а), xci (14b), xciv (22а), c (56a, 59а, 62a), 
cvi (gb, 12a), cviii (aga), cix (36a, 49b), cxi (458), cxvi 
- (aab), схуй (9а), exxvit (4b). | 
Ara—ix (19b), xxvii (27b, 30b, 383). xxxii (17а), xxxiii 
` (27), xxxiv (33a), xxxv (2а), xl (22b), lv (16a), lvii (522) 
Kis—xxxiv (142), xliv (390) Ө 


5 Áit. Āra., ii, 6, 1; Mbb. (Beng.), xii, 348, 13492. . 
‚ 6$ Tait, Bra. iti, 12, 7, 5; Mbh., (Beng.), ix. 50, 2879. 
(08. Av. v. 17. 15; АЙ. Буй, vi.35; Sat. Bra. v. 5. 4. 35; Roe iv. 32. 17; 
- Vaj. Sam.. xxx. 13; Brbad. Ора. vi. 2. 13; Chand. Ора. v. 1. 12; Kath. Sam., 
xvii. 13; Май. Sari... і. 11. 6; Mohenjo (Mac). DK—4732; Mohenjo (Mar- 
shall), DM —293; Nighants., i. 14; San. Āra., ix. 7; San. Sranta ` Sūtra, xvi. 
4 5; Тай. Dr., ii. +4. 7. 1; Mbh., Afvamedbika Parva. | 
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Sun~-xi (102), xii (25b), xviii (30b, 32b), xxvii (14a), xxxv - 
(35b), xlii (27a, -38a), xlii (3b), Ixxiv (11b, 48b), Ixxviii 
(4b, 17b), Lexx (20b Ixxxii (182), boxxix (115). | 

Yud—xviü (262), хіх. (35а, 45b), xxx (€ а), ххх (rob). xxxvi 
(иза, irga), xlv (18а, 200), xlix (28), li (iib, 27а), 
ш aun liv (26ab, дда), lvii (1b), lix (41а), lxi 
(10b, тла), lxvii (6b), lxviii (2b), lxx (47a, 48а), Ixxi 
(та), M (3а, 13а, 37a), lxxv (26a), xxix (10b), E 
(18а, тда), Їхххуй (9а, 15а, 25a), xcii (46b), cx (33a) 
cxii (15а), exit (8a), cxiv (xoab). - 

Ute—vii (5b, 12a, 29b, 30a, 31a), xxvi (47b), xxix ai), 

гай (35a); xlix (20a), lii (тс), lxx (га), lxxi (180 xà 
^ (2a, 3b), xci (9а, 19b, 20a), xcvit (13a, 14b, 25а}, 
(6b, 7b, 15b, 17b), xcix бы), суп (2a, 3) схі (18). 
9- ASVATARA = ‘Mule. 
Utt—xxxi (22b) 
10.. AHI = Serpent, snake. 

(АК. 38/58) sicat: 

Ayo—xlit (3b). 

Sun—xxxviii (ob) . 

: Yud—xxxvi (12b) - 

оп. ASIVISA= Venomous snake or serpent. 
(AK. 38/58) smt fraser, sursfferrrat әт чап д а staf 
Ayo--VII (3a), : 
— Ага—ххх (19а), xxiii (313), gin (3b) xxxv (46b), 

xli (12b), lvii (272). ` | 

Kis--v (23c), vii (23a), xv (27a), xviii (8h); xxii (21b). 

Sun—ix (54b), xc (2a). 

Yud—ii (39b, xix (24а), xxvii (152) xxx% (37a), xxxvi (1173), 

| 1 (7а, 18а), lvi (35b, 43a), lxvii (3b) lxix (5а), lxxi 


9 Ait. Bra., йі. 47; Av., iv. 4, 8; Јат. Ора. Bra., i. 4 4; Sat. Dray xii. a 
1. то; Tait, Sam., уй. 1. 1. 2. 3: MLb., (BORI), ii, 9, ga. 

ro, ziv. i. 27; Верай. Upa., iv. 4. 10; Harappa - (Vats), 8157(1I), е7 
IL; Jaim. Bra, і 9; Kath. Upa. й. 6; Sat, Bra., хі. 2. 6. 13; Ru., vii. 104, 7. 

п it. Bra., vi, 1. 
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(32b), lxxv (17b), Ixxvi (58a), lxxvii (252), lxxx. (51Ь), 
xci (17b),. xcii (20b), хеш (21a). 
Utt—xxxi (43c). ; 
12. ІНАМВСА = Wolf. | 
. (АК. 85/125) ar acia Sera, get ача ат 
Sun—xx (11). 
Y ud—lxxx (fga) 
13. UPTAKSAKA = Name of a ш 
E Utt— xxxi (232) 
‚аф ОКАСА =5паке 
|. ^ (AK. 38/58) sear wegen: 
-Adi—xxxiv ^ (ga), xxxviii (152), xlv (183), lvi (ga), lvii. (13b). 
. Lxx (ob). 5. 
ME Ayo xix -.(1b); xxvii (11b), xli (23а). . 
*LoÀra—ix (32b). ` “xxxii. (23b, 25b), xxxvi (29a), xxxvii - бй 
| > ivi (8а), lxi (iga), lxxii: (3b). 
Kis—v (31b, x (32/12) (x), xxxiv (2a, 343, xl (38а), 
G Xliv (туа, 54a; 56b, 67a), xlix (sa), liv (2b) 
Sun— (18b), iii (59а), iv (14а), v (2b), vii (182), xxiii (202, 
22b), xlii (192), xlvi (7b), lv (5b, gb, 16a), lix (12a), 
lxxi. (4a), lxxv (32а), Іхххі (2a) хсуп (30a) 
Yud—svi (32b, 80a), xxv, (34), xxvii (18а), xxxiv - (3a), 
"0 xxxvi (121b), xl (38b), liii (48а) lix (36а). Ixxi (16b, зоа), 
xix (663), Ixxxi - (36c), Ixxxiv | (24b Ixxxviti (5а), 
xcii (32a, 40b, 47b), ciu (23a) 
Ux (192), xxiv (да), xxvi (25b), xxvii (3b), xxxiii (17а), 
xxxvi (392), хай. (3b) 
15. URAGI — Female. snake. 
. Ayo—ix (b) ——— 
16. ULUKA= Owl. 
(AK, 86/127) zafi lanat «дере: 


‚ 12. Mbh. > 
` x13 Mbb. (BORI), ii, 9, Ba. 
14 Mbb. (BORI), 1, 4, 4b. 
16 .Нагарра (Vats), I. 5893; . Ко, x. 165. 4; Av, vi 19. 2i Tait, 
Sash v. 5. 18. 1; Май. Ѕат., Ш. 14. d ga Saña, xxiv. 23; qoot (BORI), 
i, 60, 55a. : 


` 


IHQ., JUNE, 1652 zo 5 
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Ayo—-cxxv (2а). 
Ara—xx (19b). 
Utt--xiv (2b, 3a, sb, 12bc, 26b, 29a, 33b, 49b) 

17. USTRA = Camel. Е 
(AK. 152/127) зза аа 90—35: | 
Ayo—lxxit (25b) lxxxix (13c) с (55а, 63a, 75а), 
Sun—xviii (302) xxvii (18b] lxxviii (182). 
Yud—xxxv (15b) xxxvii (39a) xlv (20b), liv (25а). 
Utt—vi (44b), xxxii (37а), xxxvi (393). 

18. UKSA — Bull or Ox.: 
(AK. 149/213) 3afa зч. 
Ayo—ix (45b). 

‘1g. RIKSA = Bear. | 

|... (AK. 63&95/125) reife (кай sue: | HATA AYR: 
Adi—xx (sb, rob, 19a), xxvii (13b), Ix, (12b). 
Ayo--xxv (33bY ‘xxvii (iib), xxvii (iib), liv (зоа), cii 
(га), cvi (3b). 
‚ ` Ага—1ш (42b), Ixtv (11b), Ixxvi (17b), Ixxvii (38b) 
Kis--xxii (4b, 37a), xxiii (ДЬ), xxvi (2b), xxvii (224), xxxv 
(30a) xxxviii (34a, 522), xxxix (282), [уй (52), Lx (15а). 

Sun—xlviii (10b) a (52) body At | 


xvi (3b, P d pw xvii AE xviii (ssbh x xix i ш) 
xxiv (343), xxv (gb. 12a, 13b) ‘ххх (тоа, 14a, 20b), 
xli (12c), xlvi (76b), lii (17c, аба, 32a), lxii (да, ба), 
| Ixv (ооа), lxvi (ga, тта), lxx (23a, 24а), lxxi (56a), 
lxxii (20b) lxxix (12b) хсш (71a), c (244), cvi (8b, 

14b), схи (24b).. . PEN 
Utt—xx (192) xlii (53b), xlii (ба, тла), xliv (та), xlvi (15b), . 
хсуш (14b) cvi ga, r1b}, cxui (36b, 38a, 40a, 473) 


cxiv (18a), cxv (20a, 26a). 


17 Mohenjo (Marshall), SD—1386; Rv., i. 138. 2; viii. 5. 37; Av., хх, 
127. 2; Vaj."Sam., xiii. 50; Sat. Bra., i. 2. 3. 9; Ait. Bra., ii. 8; Tait. Sam., v. 
6.21.3; Kath. Sam., xv. 2; Mbb. —— 

18, Rv., i. 168. 2; Av., iii, ті. 8; Vay. Sam., xxi. 20; Mbb. 


19 Rv., у, 56. 3; Jaim. Brz., i. 184; Май. Sara., iii. и. 17; Уа}. Sam., xxiv. 
365 Mbh., (PETI i, 6o, 6ob. 
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20. RISABHA = Bull | os 
(AK. 149/213) эвчїч tafa sia: 
Adi—xiii (30b),. хіх (3a). 
(o Kis—xxi (38b), liv (6a) .. 
^ Sun-—xxvir (14) xxxiv (6b); [xxiv (24b). 
Р Yud—xiii (2b), хх (3b), xcv (2b). bg i E 
| 15 AIRAVATA = А species of elephani. Name of Indra’ s ааа 


(AK. 10/15) suse эпе бача: . 
' Adi-—vi (26b). 


Ayo-—xii (33b). 

Ara—xxxvii (8b). 

Sun—i (29а), xii (31а), xv. (16a), у ез. 
Yud—xxxviii (17b) xlix (gb). 


Utt—-xxxi (5а), xxxvii (95а, gba). Ne 
22. AIRAVANA = Name of Indra’s elephant. 


(AK. 10/15) yaaga ач: - 
Ara—xx (25a), xlviii (7a). 
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20 Ru., vi. 16. 47; x, 91.14; Av. i. 6.4; Тай. $ат.. її. 1. 3. 2; Мај. Sar. 
xxi. 22; Райса Brā., xiii. 5. 18; Mbb., (Beng.), ii, 21, R12. 


21 v. viii. 10. 29; Раяга Вга., xxv. 15, 3; Mbh., (BORI), i, 3, 174. 
22 МЬЬ.. (Beng.), i, 18, 1251. 


Expansion of the Rathor State in Marwai 


In ап article published in the "Proceedings of the Patna session 
of the Indian History Congress I tried to reconstruct the story of the 
establishment of Rathor rule in Marwar and came to the following 
conclusions: (1) Stha died in 1273 A.D. without being able to es- 
tablish а Rathor principality in Marwar. Не ended his caréer as the 
loyal minister.of the Brahmin тер of- Pali. Да) With the help -оЁ 
the political influence and, ‘probably, wealth bequeathed by him his son 
Asthan occupied Khed and [даг апд thus formed the ‘nucleus of a 
small Rathor , principality. (3) Asthaa’ $ son: Dhuhad, for. whom the . 
Tirsingharin inscription! gives the date. V. S. . 1366, occupied 140 
_ villages and thereby increased the size. and i importance of that princi- 
pality. es Hab ыз у | 
The history of the. nine successors of Dhuhad a as 5 give in 
the chronicles contains some obscure points which cannot be cleared 
satisfactorily until the discovery of fresh epigraphic evidence. As . 
regards chronology, for instance, the Bithu? and Tirsingharin i inscrip- | 


tions provide two landmarks for the earlier period, but no such = | 
unimpeachable evidence is available for the succeeding period. ."The ... 


chroniclers were interested merely in recording surviving traditions ' 
about heroic exploits and family feuds. They have not left for us | 
any clear picture of the gradual expansion of the Rathor. principality 
culminating in its emergence as a strong and consolidated State during | 
the reign of Jodha. 

That the chronicles, again, are not unanimous and preserve 
different traditions wih be quite clear if we compare Tod’s brief 
narrative? with the stories recorded by Pandit Ramkaran* and Pandit 
Кец, As regards Dhuhad’s son and successor, Raipal, we have three 
exploits atrtibuted to him in different chronicles. He is said to have - 
taken temporary possession of Mandor from the Parihars of that 
É place. И chis is true, the long struggle for the possession of the first 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1911. 2 Indian Antiquary, 1911. 

3 Annals of Marwar, Chapter П. 

4 Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volumes (Calcutta University), vol. IL. 
Orienta'ia, Part 2. ` 

5 Glories af Marwar and the Glorious Rapes: 
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important capital of the Rathors begins here. Raipal’s second exploit, 
we are told, was the annexation of Mahowa (now known as Mallani) 
‘after a signal victory over the local Paramaras. Thirdly, he is said 
to have occupied 84 villages by killing a Bhatti chieftain named 
Pharara. There is no epigraphic evidence in support of any of these - 
stories, but they are not improbable in themselves. In any case, the 
tradition that Raipal's 13 sons "rapidly spread” themselves “overs these 
regions" seems to indicate that the Rathors were bringing large areas 
under their control, As many as ten branches of the Rathor clan 
traced their origin to Raipal's sons. 

Raipal’s eldest son and successor, Kanhapal, whom Tod calls 
Kanhul, seems to have continued che feud with the Bhattis and, for 
the time being at least, it proved disastrous for the Rathors. Tradi- 
tion says that Kanhapal was killed in a battle with the Bhattis which 
took place оп the bank of the river Kak. This tragic incident, 
however, had an important political consequence. That river became 
the boundary between the Rathor district of Khed and the Bhatti- 
principality of Jaisalmer. Another important fact is also noted in 
some chronicles. The Bhattis were assisted by some ufspecified 
Muslim allies, whom we may tentatively identify with, the rulers or 
local chieftains of Sind. According to Pandit Reu, the Muslim chief 
concerned in this episode was the governor of Multan. [t is possible 
that the Muslims of Sind did not like the rise of a strong and large . 
State in Western Rajputana. They naturally tried to create obstacles 
for the Rathors by encouraging the jealousy of the Bhattis, . Hence- 
forth hostility with the Muslims of Sind became a regular feature of 
Rathor history. 

The next Rathor ruler, Jalansi, was the second son of Kanhapal. 
He does not seem to have made any permanent conquest, although he 
is said to have led expeditions against the Sodha Rajputs of Amarkot 
(in Sind), the Muslim governor of Multan, the ruler of Thatta, the 
Solankis of Bhinmal and a chieftain named Haji Malik of the Sarai 
tribe whose stronghold was Palanpur, Apparently Jalansi’s interest 
was concentrated on the west and he treated the Mrslims as his 
principal enemy. Once again a Muslim-Bhatti alliance was formed 
and Jalansi was killed. 

His eldest son and successor, Chhado, continued his father’s policy 
and apparently wasted his resources in futile expeditions against his 
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western neighbours, He is said to have defeated the Sodha Rajputs 
of Amarkot-and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer and realised tribute from 
them. Obviously this tribute meant the victor’s spoils rather than 
the suzerain’s legititnate dues. Neither, the Sodha Rajputs nor the 
Bhattis acknowledged Rathor suzerainty. -Chhado, we are told, was 
killed by the combined forces of the Sonagora and Devara Cauhans. 

. His eldest-son and successor, Tido, is said to have - “conquered 
the whole of Mahowa", If this statement of Pandit Ramkaran: is 
correct, we must presume that the tradition attributing the conquest 
of that district to Raipal is incortect, or that Mahowa had been lost to 
some enemy during the intervening period. Tido is also said to have 
defeated the Sonagara Cauhans of Bhinmal, taken possession of their 
town, obviously temporarily, and. realised tribute from them as well 
as from the Bhattis and the Solankis. | According to Tod, **Chhado 
and Tido аге mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in the annals 
of the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, who were compelled со carry the war 
against them into ‘the land of Khed’. Rao Tido took the rich district’ 
of Bhinmal from the Sonagaras, and made other additions to his terri- 

, tory from the Devaras and the Balechas". It is doubtful whether i 
these “additions to his territory” were really permanent “additions”. 
Tido was- probably a raider rather thana conqueror. He died in 
defending Siwana,' which was then held by the Cauhans, against 
Muslim invaders. 

What happened after Tido's unexpected death is not clear. The 
chronicles, agree in saying that he ha three sons, but there is no 
agreement in regard to seniority ог succession. According to Tod, 
Tido*was succeeded by Salkha. Pandit Reu seems to hold the same 

` view, for according to him Tido was the eighth Rathor ruler and 
Salkha was the ninth. But he says at the same time that KanhaJa 

(who is not mentioned by Tod) «succeeded his father", was ‘soon 
“deprived of his territory by the Mohamedan army returning from 

- Siwana," but “re-captured it and ruled there until. his death". If 
this statement is true, it 15 difficult- to understand why Pandit Reu 
does not: include Kanhada in the order of succession, He says that 
after Kanhada's temporary overthrow by the Muslims Salkha “seized 
a part of Mahowa and established his rule there". - Tribhuvanasi is 
nor mentioned by. Tod, but Pandit Ramkaran describes him as Tido's 
immediate ‘successor. According to Pandit Reu, however, he was 
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the Successor of Kanhada, but according to Pandit Ramkaran, 
Kanhada was Tribhuvanasi’s successor. - 

It is not possible to reconcile these conflicting traditions, but cer- 
tain important points seem to emerge clearly. In the first place, the 
hostility with the Muslims in connection with the invasion of Siwana 
proved disastrous for the Rathors. The Muslims not only killed Tido 
and Salkha, but also occupied a large postion of Rathor territory. 
Secondly, Tido’s successors did not offer a united front against the 
Muslims; on the other hand, personal rivalry developed into a family 
feud and weakened the Rathor clan. -This is clear from the uncertain- 
ty about the exact position of Tido's three sons, A far more serious 
indication of growing family dissensions is the tradition, which we 
have no reason to disbelieve, that Tribhuvanasi was killed by Malli- 
nath, Salkha's son, with the assis:ance of the Muslims of Jalor. It 
was indeed a bad day for the Rathors when one member of the ruling 
family invited Muslim assistance against another. Strangely enough, 
the degeneration of those dark days was idealised by later tradition. 
Pandit Ramkaran says: “Не (Mallinath) is regarded as a saint and a 
temple dedicated to him is now situated at Talawada on the Luni.” 

There are clear indications that during this period the infant 
Rathor State was passing through а process of disintegration. 
Salkha ruled in Mahowa and was succeeded therte, according to 
Pandit Ramkaran, by  Mallinath. According to Pandit Кеп, 
however, Mallinath ruled at Khed which he. had occupied from 
Tribhuvanas with the assistance of the Muslims. Pandit Ram- 
karan says that two other sons of Salkha, Jaitmal and Viram, ruled in 
Siwana and Khed respectively. Tod does not mention Мапа and 
Jaitmal and treats Viram as the immediate successor of Salkha. 
Although we cannot be sure: of details, it is easy to see that the 
Rathor State had been divided into three parts—Mahowa, Khed and 
Siwana—ruled by pract’ ‘cally independent members of the royal family 
who were usually jealous of one another. The State had lose its 
integrity and the clan its unity. 

From this dangerous position the Rathor State and clàn were 
rescued by Viram’s son Chunda. The circumstances leading to 
Viram's exile and Chunda’s accession are obscure. But his victoti- 
ous career began with the occupatio of Mandor. According to 
Tod, “Collecting all the branches bearing the name of Rathor, 
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Chunda assaulted Mandor, slew the Parihar prince, and planted the 
banners of Kanauj on the ancient capital of Maru." Pandit Reu, 
on the other hand, says that he “received Mandor in dowry in 1395 
^A. D. from the Indas (a branch ofthe Parizars) who were not’ 
` strong enough to hold ‘it against the Mahomedans.” Gradually he 
annexed Nagaur, Khatu, Didwana, Sandhar and Ajmer from the 
Muslims, Nadol from the Cauhans and Phalodhi from his own ` 
brother Jai Singh. The Sultanate of Delhi had lost its power and 
prestige, but the new-born Sultanate of Gujrat threatened the rising 
Rathor State. Although Chunda was not able to liquidate this new 
menace he put the Rathor State on firm foundations, It was no 
longer a State divided against itself, The period of Marwar’s greatness 


had begun. 


ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


The Execution of Tardi Beg Khan 


The execution of Tardi Beg Khan by Bairam Khan is one of thc 
controversial points in the history of Akbar's reign. Modern writers 
on Akbar, Dr. У.А. Smith and Sir Wolsely Haig, justify the conduct 
. of Bairim Khan on the ground of State necessity but. the majority of 
— the contemporary historians condemn it and state that Bairám was 
adversely ctiticised by people who regarded -it as an arbitrary crime— 
.. a treacherous murder and it was one of the: many causes which led to 
` the unpopularity of the great minister. On 7 October, 1556 the 
‘victorious general of ‘Adil Shah, Himü met Tardi Beg Ktān, the, 
-. Mughul commandant of Delhi, defeated him and he fled to Sirhind 
where the main army under Akbar and Bairam lay encamped, Here 
© Vardi Beg Khan was put to death by order of Bairam Khan. | | 

· The Persian chronicles, which are the original authorities, give 
different vetsioris ofthe Тага Beg affair. In order to arrive at an 
impartial conclusion it is necessary . to examine the following ques- 

tions: Was Тай Вер Khan really guilty ? If he were guilty, was his 
guilt so serious as. justified his execution by Bairam ? Did Bairám 
Khin take this drastic step purely with а. motive to do good to the 
State? . Had Akbar any hand in it ? 

There are only’ two really contemporary authorities for the incident: 
Bayazid Bayat, the author of the Tarikb-i-Humayin . wa Akbar and 
‘Arif Qandahari, the, author of the Tarikb-i-Akbari.) Bayazid was 
then in Mughal, service at Kabul and heard the report of Batram’s 
execution of Tardi Beg from an Afghan of the Khizr cribe.?. ‘Arif 
Qandahati was Steward to Bairam Khan and was therefore space 
. with the Mughul court in the very beginning of Akbar's reign. The 
other historians of Akbar’ s period, Abu’-I Fazl, Badaüni, Nizam-ud-Din 
and others j joined Akbar's service much lacer. _ They were not therefore 
strictly speaking contemporary with the incident under discussion. 


1 Only onc MS. of  Báyazid is extant: India Office, Ethe 223, on which 
the Asiatic Society edition `is- based and two MSS. of ‘Arif Qandahari, both in- | 
complete, one at the _State Library, Rámpür and : the other at :he Cambridge 
»University Libr: ary. : 

"2  Tarikb-i-Humayün wa Akbar, р. 218. 
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| Now Bayazid and ‘Arif Qandahari give rather conflicting accounts. 

_ According to Bayazid, Тай Beg Khan was defeated in the battle 
and set out for the court and joined Akbar along with. other nobles 
while the king was on the way to Delhi. As Bairam Khan had an 
old. quarrel with. Tardi Beg, he made the defeat of the latter by Himü 
a pretext for executing Ї him. Не sent for him to his own house and 
himself left the room on pretence of ablution when by his order men 
appointed for this purpose put Tardi Beg Khan to death? In course 
of his conversation with Mun'im Khan Bayazid adds that it was 
commonly believed that the real cause of the execution was something 
else. During the reign of Humàyün when Bairam Khan- was merely 
Bairam Beg and his muhrdar, one day he wanted to sit on the same 
carpet with Tardi Beg Khan, then governor of Etawa, which the 
latter disallowed.‘ 

Arif Qandahati, on the other hand, states that the nobles 
who were ас. Delhi, as for example, Tardi Beg Khan and 
Iskandar .Khan the Uzbeg, were perplexed at the ascendancy and 
victory of Himü, and as soon as they met in battle, Himü became 
victorious and the Muslims were defeated and they fled.. Sees 
They joined Akbar at Sirhind... ... Tárdi Beg Khan was кс 

-by th the advice of Pir Muhammad Shitwant on ‘account of his negli- 
gence “in the battle. of Delhi after the matter was investigated and 
discussed: S "Same men who had followed bim in. this i matter were 
also put to the sword." 

-Most of. the historians, . wko, lived. and wrote during the reign of 
Амь and whom we niay regard as: almost: contemporary: authorities, 
| agree with Bayazid and state that Tardi Beg Khàn was unable to 
resist the attack of Himü and fled from the battle-field. According 
to “Abu’-l-Fazl, Tardi Beg made due preparations for. battle and he 
-attributes the defeat of Tardi Beg at Delhi to the treacherous conduct 
of. Pir Muhammad Shirwani and some others.  Nizám-ud-Din, 
: Badaüni and Tahir Muhammad, the author of the Ranzat-ut-Tábirin, ^ 
- also say ‘that Tardi Beg. Khan fled -from the battle-field because he 


‘could .not resist the attack of Himii, None of these historians gives 


23 Dayazid, p. 212. 
4 Ibid., pp. 220-21. 
5 Tarikb-i-Abbai, PP. 72- 7 
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the least hint that there was wilful negligence on the part of Таг 
| ‘Beg. The Taribb-i-Alfi states that Tardi Beg Khan gave battle in 
haste as he thought that delay would weaken the Mughul cause but 
he was unable to resist and fled from the field of battle because of 
‚Фе superior elephantry of the enemy and the violence of their attack. 
It adds that Bairam Khan was displeased with Tardi Beg because 
his cowardice was ‘responsible for the defeat of the Mughul troops at 
Delhi and because of his hypocrisy in. word and deed. Mirza 
Ala-ud-Daula Qazwini, the author of the Nafais-ul-Maasir and brother 
of Akbar’s famous tutor, ‘Abdul-Latif Qazwini, agrees with ‘Arif Qan- 
dahari and states that Bairim Khan put Tardi Beg Khan to death by 
the advice of Pir Muhammad-Shirwani оп account Ж his negligence in 
` the battle of Delhi.” | 
So ‘Arif Qandahari and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula are the two contem- 
porary historians who regard Tardi Beg. guilty of negligence. Most of 
the i important historical works, which were composed during the reign 
of Jahangit and are of some importance for the history of Akbar’s 
period, confirm the view that Tardi Beg could not resist Himü's attack, 
was defeated in battle and therefore obliged to take to flight. Mu‘tamid 
Khan, the author of the Iqbal-náma and Shaikh Ilahdad Faizi Sirhindi 
follow Abu-'l-Fazl in this matter while Nir-ul-Haqq, the author of the 
Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, follows Nizam-ud-Din. Mu'tamid Khan adds 
that he heard from trustworthy people that Pic Muhammad Shirwani 
was to a large extent responsible for Tardi Beg Khan's defeat at Delhi*. 
Even *Abdul-Baqi Nahawandi, who enjoyed the patronage of Bairim’s 
famous son. ‘Abdur-Rahim and is his biographer, relieves Tardi Beg of 
the charge of wilful negligence or desertion. According to the emperor 
Jahangir, who refers to the incident in his Memoirs, Tardi ‘Beg 
Khan made preparations for battle, drew up his force and was defeated 
| after considerable efforts and strife and then proceeded to the royal 
camp. Firishta, who мазга southerner and writes from independent 
poine of. view, also states that when Tardi Beg Khin heard of the 


.6 While desctibing the events of the year 964 А.Н./1556-57 A.D. it says 
that ‘Tardi- Beg had fought a uscless battle with Himü and had been defeated; 
Indian Office MS. f. 432b and British Museum MS. Jb 592b, 

7 Nafais-ul-Maasir, f. 44b. : 

8 Iqbal-nàma; f; 165а, 
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report of Himü's advance, he promptly informed the amirs in all ditec- 
. tions to come to his aid and when many of them arrived, gave battle 
but was defeated and driven from the battle-field. Firishta. of course 
“condemns Tardi Beg Khan for hastiness in giving battle without waiting - 
for the arrival of Khan Zaman and for leaving Delhi to the enemy 
. without fighting a second battle after combining his troops with Khai" 
Zamin’s force or asking for reinforcement from the king. In short 
Firishta accuses Tardi Beg of a mistake in policy but not of wilful 
desertion or negligence. According to the Makhzan-i-Afghana, Tardi 
Beg and Iskandar Khan the Uzbeg marched against Himü but were 
defeated because of the superior force of the enemy and they escaped 
to the emperor Akbar. — i N. E 
Two chroniclers, "Abdullah, the author of che Tarikh-i-Dandi and : 
Ahmad Yādgār, the author of the Tarikh-i-Shaht, hold Tardi Beg defi- 
nitely guilty. ‘Abdullah regards that Tardi Beg's cowardice was respon- 
sible for his defeat. He gave battle and in the first charge dispersed 
the army of Himü. He then sent some horsemen to procure informa- 
tion about the situation of his enemy and when they reported that Нипй 
was standing.nearby unbeaten with his force, he became highly anxious . 
and, inspite of the advice of some amirs to maintain his position, he 
escaped to Sirhind. Ahmad Yadgar goes a step further and definitely 
charges Tardi Beg Khan with wilful negligence and treacherous deset- 
.tion.. In the discussion among the assembled chiefs about the situa- 
tion caused by. Himū’s advance, Tardi Beg from the very beginning 
advised retreat from Delhi on the royal camp. The other amirs did 
not agree with him, pointing thac the enemy had not yet arrived, and 
decided to offer battle, upon. which Tardi Beg separated his army. 
Tardi Beg, however, came out with his men and took up his post on the 
right in the battle-field. The Mughuls were at first able to rout the 
` Afghans who were оп the point of flying. At this Himü sent his 
ablest lieutenant Ilahdad Khan to attack the enemy, and when а 
stubborn fight was going on between Ilàhdad Khan and the Mughuls, 
Tardi Beg Khan did not leave his position and remained coldly neutral. 
Though Ilahdad was defeated and wounded, Himü made à violent 
| attack on the Mughuls and put them to flight". | 


9 T arikb-i-Shabi, рр. 351-52. 
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From a perusal of the original authorities we find that no historian 
except Ahmad Yadgar lays the charge of treachery and wilful desertion 
at the door of Tardi Beg Khan, no work except the Tarikh-i-Alfi and 
` the Tarikb-i-Daidi accuses him of cowardice, no other authority 

except ‘Arif Qandahari and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula charges him with 
negligence and none except Firishta condemns the commandant of 
Delhi for a mistaken policy. On the other hand, the majority of the 
chroniclers, contemporary and. neatly contemporary, state that Tardi 
Beg found himself unequal to the task of resisting Himü's attack 
and was forced to retreat to Sirhind. It will not be unreasonable if 
we dismiss the solitary opinion of Ahmad Yàdgar because he is a later 
authority unconnected with the Mughul court and had no good opportu- 
nities of having an intimate knowledge of the incident occurring some 
sixty years-ago in the Mughul camp, and also because he is not corro- 
borated Ьу any other authority. Аз to the charge of cowardice by 
Jatfar Beg Asaf Khan in the Tarikb-i-Alfi and by ‘Abdullah, we have 
the evidence of Abu-’l-Fazl, the emperor Jahangir and Firishta who 
definitely say that Tardi Beg made the best efforts to fight Himü 
while from the accounts of other writers including even ‘Abdul-Baqi, 
it seems Tàrdi Beg duly gave battle. As to Firishta's contention, ic is 
difficult to come to any definite conclusion. Whether Tardi Beg could 
afford to wait for the ‘arrival of ‘Ali Quli Khan from Sambhal and 
whether he had sufficient troops to fight against Himü, we cannot say 
with certainty. The statement of the emperor. Jahangir that there 
was alarge force at Tardi Beg’s disposal, is not corroborated by any 
other authority. In fact Tardi Beg’s force must have been far inferior 
in number to Himü's army which was larger than the combined 
Mughul force on the field of Panipat. We do-not know the strength 
of Khan Zamin’s force: besides from Firishta’s own statement we 
learn that Khan Zamin having heard of Тагат Beg's defeat, avoided 
Delhi and proceeded. towards Sirhind. We cannot say whether it 
. was possible in that situation when the army had been dispersed and its 
morale shaken, to wait for further reinforcement from the king and 
make another bid for Delhi. In any way there is no evidence from his con- 
duct during the battle and after it of any negligence of which ‘Arif Qan- 
dahári and Mirza ‘Ala-ud-Daula accuse him. His flight to Sirhind was 


therefore caused by either an error of judgment or nervousness due to 
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defeat and the consequent dispersal of his army. ‘Arif Qandahari is 
a really contemporary authority for the incident and his account is of 
utmost importance. But it should be noted that ‘Arif was a devoted 
servant of Bairam Khan whom he accompanied to Gujarat even after 
his downfall and it was quite natural that he ‘would justify his master’s 
conduct. On the other hand Bayazid was also a contemporary writer 
and had ample opportunities of knowing details about Tardi Beg 
Khan’s death. Не was then at Kabul.in the service of Mun'im 
Khan who was informed of Tardi Beg’s execution by Akbar’s farman 
and Bairim’s letter and discussed the incident with him. It is diffi- 
cult to accept the version of ‘Arif Candahari, supported by Mirza 
* Ala-ud-Daula who though a contemporary author was not contemporary 
with the incident, against the view of Bāyazīd which is supported Ьу: 
' the majority of the chroniclers. It will not therefore be unreasonable 
to conclude that Tasdi Beg fought against Himü, was defeated, and 
fled to Sirhind and his flight from Delhi to Sirhind was due to either 
nervousness or indiscretion and was not caused by any negligence on 
his part. It seems also probable, as the majority оЁ the historians 
-state, that he did not show cowardice in the battle-field. 


Neither indiscretion nor nervousness was a guilt sufficient to 
`. justify execution. Execution would bea severe and cruel step even 
i£ Tardi Beg, were guilty of mere cowardice in the battle-field, specia- 
lly when he had presented himself before the king with all humility. 

Of course Tardi Beg Khān had on occasions proved faithless during 
the reign of Humáayün but there is no evidence of his disloyalty after 
- he had rejoined the king—a charge which the Taikh-i-Alfi makes. 

There 15 enough force in the contention of Firishta and modern writers 
like Dr. V. A. -Smith and Sir Wolseley Haig who follow in his train 
that the execution of Tardi Beg was a severe necessity. Circumstances 
were difficult at the time, the Afghans were still supreme, the Mughul 
power with a lawless nobility and an_ill-cemented army was not yet 
established and the least cowardice or error on the part of a prominent 
noble would set dangerous example. The execution of Tardi Beg 

calmed all disaffection in the army and among the nobles and led. 
to the absolute authority of Bairam Khan which was badly needed 

if the Mughul kingdom wete to be re-established in Hindistan. 

In short the execution of Tardi Beg was part of a general plan to ` 
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destroy the force of aristocratic disintegration which was hostile 
to the State. 


But this leads us to а discussion of the third’ point: did Bairam 
Khan execute Tardi Beg with a view_to doing good to the king or the 
` State? Several good authorities, Bayazid, Abu-'l-Fazl, Mu'tamid Khan, 

the emperor Jahangir and even ‘Abdul-Bagi Nahawandi reply in the 
negative and attribute Bairám Khan’s action to personal motive, 
‘while Badaüni states that Bairám was ill-disposed towards Tardi Beg 
Khan. That there was personal bitterness between the two appears 
also from the Rawzat-ut-Tabirin where in a discussion at Sirhind among 
the nobles regarding the Himū menace we find Baitam Khan remarking 
sarcastically that the cause ‘of Himii’s courage was the heroism of 
Tardi Beg. Bayazid says that Bairam who had old quarrel with 
Tardi Beg, made his life the forfeit for his military failure. According 
to Abu-’l-Fazl,* Mu'tamid Khan and ‘Abdul-Baqi, though both 
Barm and Tardi Beg called one another t#gan (brother), in fact they 
were rivals. Tardi Beg Khan was a prominent amir and regarded 
himself as the leader of the army and was after overthrowing the 
Khan Khanán. They were not only hostile to each other due to 
their conflicting political ambition but also on religious grounds; 
Bairim Khan was а Shiah, and Tardi Beg Khan a Sunni. Bairám 
Khan took advantage. of Tardi Beg’s defeat at Delhi to.do away with 
his rival and had him executed. Jahangir also says that as Bairám Khan 
disliked Tardi Beg, he made his defeat an excuse to put him to 
death. Bairam Khan did not take such a drastic step against Iskan- . 
dar Khan the Uzbeg whose conduct he censured when Iskandar 
abandoned Sirhind to the advancing Afghan army in 1555. Neither 
did he take Iskandar to task for having left Agra for Delhi on account 


of thetadvance of Himü. 


As to Akbar’s part in the affair, the majority of the authorities 
state that Akbar had no hand in and was completely ignorant of it 
and Bairam Khan did all this while Akbar was away on hunting and 
without his knowledge and permission. | Ahmad Yadgar, however, 
says that Akbar rebuked Tardi Beg and other nobles at Sirhind for 
their defeat at Delhi and inflicted capital punishment on Tardi Beg 
for his desertion in thet battle-field. ‘Abdullah also states that at 
Sithind Akbar asked Tardi Beg explanation for his defeat which he 
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failed to give and the king had him executed with the advice of 
Bairim Khan. From the Ma’dan-i-Akbbar-i-Abmadi it appears chat 
Bairam had previously acquainted Akbar with the matter. According 
to Badauni, the Khan Khānān impressed оп the mind of Akbar that 
Tardi Beg’s treachery was the cause of the Mughul defeat at Delhi 
and brought the evidence of Khan Zaman and others in support of 
this charge and succeeded in obtairing a sort of permission (apparent 
or reluctant : m ual, ) for his execution. We have it from the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi that ‘Ali Quli Khan reproached Tardi Beg Khan at 
- Sirhind for his defeat at Delhi. In the Tarikb-i-Alfi we find, however, 
Bairam Kbàn offering detailed explanation to Akbar for the execution 
`of Tardi Beg’ without his permission and he was able to reconcile the 
king through the efforts of Maham Anaga and some other confidants 
of the king and make bim accept his apology." We need not take 
seriously into consideration the statements of Ahmad Үаараг and 
‘Abdullah for reasons discussed above. But as to Badaüni, the manner 
in which Tardi Beg was executed as described by Badaüni himself, 
raises grave suspicion ‘that there waf something wrong in this matter. 
In view of the evidence of the great majority of historians as well as 
‘of the summary procedure, hastiness and feigned friendship which 
, Bairam showed, in short the manner in which the execution was 
effected, -we are led to-the conclusion that Akbar was ignorant of it. 
Bairam did all during Akbar’s absence and without his knowledge 
and permission because he apprehended that Akbar would not agree 
to theexecution of Tardi Beg as he had just refused to permit him to 
execute Shah Abu-l-Ma'ali. One day while Akbar was away from 
the camp on hunting, Bairam Khan himself went to the house of 
Tardi Beg Khan and by invitation brought him to his own place. 
At the time of evening prayer Bairam rose up in the midst of conver- 
sation on the pretext of performing the ablutions and his men, appoin- 
ted for the purpose, put Tardi Beg to death. When Akbar returned 
from hunting, Bairam sedt Ріг Muhammad Shirwáni to him, represen- 
ting that he was ashamed of having executed Tardi Beg without his 
_permission and he did this as he apprehended that the king out ot 
-innate kindness would have hesitated to асс. but the welfare of the 


то "Tarikb-i-Alfi, British Muselm MS., ff. 591b-592a, India Office MS., £. 432a. 
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-State demanded his execution as an warning to others. Akbar, who 
was a mere boy, had no other way but to approve of the action of 
Bairam Khan whose services were then indispensable 


We may therefore. conclude that the guile of Tardi Beg Khan 


was either indiscretion or nervousness and Bairam made an excuse of 
his rival’s defeat by an overwhelmingly superior army and executed 
him apparently ori the ground of State necessity but really to serve 
` his own end without the knowledge and permission of Akbar whose 


- reluctant approval he afterwards exacted.. - 


то. 


Sukumar Ray 
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The Paolini of Nacre- Silver (Sukti Rupya): ` 
in Indian Philosophy 


The problem of illusory knowledge E jd widely discussed in 
Indian philosophical systems with meticulous logical skill and each 
system, though not differing with others in its attitude to a piece of 
false knowledge in recognising it as out-and-out illusory, has tried to 
explain this psychological error, abnormal yet so very common, in its 
own subtle way; and, in order to explain i it, each system has genetally 
recognised two cases of this species of. knowledge as examples for its 
explanations. The two .cases which stand out prominently in Indian ` 
philosophical systems are those of mistaking a piece of nacre! as a piece 
of silver (Sukti-rapya-bhrama) and mistaking a rope аз а snake (rajju- 
sarpa-bbrama). Itisa common error in knowledge when. we in dazz- 
ling sunlight mistake a -piece of nacre from a distance as a piece of 
silver, or in dim twilight mistake a rope stretched along the path as а 
snake. In both cases it is unmistakably seen that the person so mis- 
taking i is clearly and truly affected by his knowledge which he does 
not regard as false for the time being—so much so, that in the former 
case he runs for the piece of mistaken silver, and in the latter he jumps 
back in fear from the mistaken snake. | 

` What is this false. knowledge due to and how it originates аге the 
questions discussed in each system of Indian philosophy, and in ex- 
plaining such questions, each has taken a widely different stand from 
the other. The problem of illusory knowledge which is known in 
Indian philosophical systems as ‘Khyativada’ has taken different nomien- 
clatute at the hands of each system in accordance with the particular 
position it has taken up. The Nyaiyayikas have termed such know- 
ledge as ‘anyathakhyati’ and their theory is known as *anyathakhyati- 
` vida’, that of the Mimathsakas as ‘akhyativada’, that of the -Buddhists 
s ‘atmakhyacivida’, that of the Visistadvaitists as ‘satkhyativada’, and 
that of the Advaitists as ‘anirvacaniyakhyativada’. These different 
theories will be discussed below and іс will be shown that ‘anirvacani- 


yakhyaei’,, propounded by the School of Advaita Vedanta is the most 


1 Nacre—‘‘a beautiful iridescent substance which lines tbe interior of 
some shells, and is most perfect in the mother-of-pearl.” (Webster's Dictionary). 
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logical explanation of false knowledge, and every other explanation can 
be reduced to what Advaita Vedanta has said. 


According to the Prabhakara School of Mimarhsa, in illusory know- 
ledge such as that of- nacre-silver, the knowledge in itself is not false, 
for there are, according to this view, two distinct pieces of knowledge— 
one of the nature of perception (the knowledge of the object lying 
before) and the other of the nature of memory (that of silver) —borh of 
which are valid in themselves. Our error consists not in the knowledge 
itself, but in our false action (vyavabara) and expression (vyapadesa) 
born out of a psychological non-recognition of difference of the two 
distinct pieces of knowledge. The two ideas, according to this view, . 
lose their difference, though not actually becoming identical. This is 
called ‘non-recognition of difference’ (bbedagraba) which is responsible 
primarily for such erroneous action and expression. This theory of 
the Prabhakaras reveals one very important point. They hold a very 
unorthodox view in the matter of error. Knowledge, in their view, 
in itself, is not erroneous ; the error arises only in our action and 
expression. Moreover, there is not one knowledge which we otdinari- 
ly designate erroneous in this case ; there are two distinct cognitions, 
one of the nature of inference and the other of the nature of percep- 
tion. The, inference is with regard to the piece of silver and the 
perception is with regard to the piece of nacre. The error in know- 
ledge arises in our non-recognition of difference in the two species of 
knowledge which is due to the fact that in both the species we make 
some concessions, because in the case of inference of silver, we do not 
recognise it ‘as perceived before’ but only ‘as recognised’, and in the 
case of nacre, we do not recognise it ‘as such’ but only ‘as the thing 
existing before me’. The fact of the similitude of brightness acts as 
the incentive (samskara) to our recognition of silver on the ring 
lying before me. Hence фе Prabhakara School of. Mimàthsa conclu- 
des that all knowledge in itself is true. 


This conclusion of the Prabhakaras is born out of certain charges 
made against those schools which recognise knowledge to be false in 
itself. These charges may be briefly summed up as follows: — 

If all knowledge is not regarded as true, then 


(i) knowledge of a thing in a particular form cannot with 
propriety assume another form ; 
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(1) the objects of knowledge varying from one case to another, 
knowledge also becomes dubitable ; | | 


(ii) a Non-existent connection between the two things eicher 
Е becomes feasible ; if that be so, the ` ‘asatkhyati’ doctrine | 
-of the Madhyamikas ‘becomes : acceptable ; i or it does not 
become feasible, because of absence of any cause for the 


revelation of a non-existent thing ; . 


© -connection with a thing existing at à different place be- 
. comes impossible (as is supposed in the ‘anyathakhyati’ 
i | theory of the Naiyayikas or in the ‘atmakhyati’ theory 
of the Үорасага, Sautrantika and the Vaibbasika schools 

of the Buddbists) ; 


(v) imperfections, drawbacks ог handicaps: (dosas) being in- 

хокей to explain error become useless, inasmuch as they 
only retard the origination of ` knowledge and do not 
produce new effects as errors (as. 15. supposed by the 
‘bhramavadins’) ; 


(vi).the charge of uselessness of the ettor-negating E 
(‘bādhakajñāna’ as ‘this is no silver") becomes feeble, 
inasmüch as truly speaking, false action and expression 
.(‘vyavahara’ and ‘vyapadega’) are regarded as being 


negated. 


| This theory of ‘the Prabhakaras arose out of their charges against 
‚ those schools which propound falsity of knowledge (‘bhramavadins’) 
and their first. charge is "against the . Buddhists who establish their 
theory which is known as ‘atmakhyativada’, . It is interesting to note 
that the four schools of Buddhism, though not diverging on moral- : 
and religious grounds, had wide chasms in their metaphysical atti- 
"tudes, Accordingly their epistemological theories did also diverge ` 
from one another. The Sautrántika School which ackaowledges ex- 
ternal objects, in so far as they can be inferred from the diversity of 
knowledge, the Vaibbasikas who uphold perceptibility of external 


objects, and the Yogacara School which recognises. nothing apart from, 


< and external to, knowledge—these three schools have generally been in 


agreement in their theory of the explanation of error in knowledge, ` 


-known as the 'átmakhyativada'. The Madbyamika School of the 
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Buddhists, however, in consonance with its metaphysical doctrine of 
absolute void (‘Siinya’) advocated а different theory known as ‘asat- 
khyativada’. Now the advocates of ‘atmakhyativada’ are all subjec- 
tivists in so far as they- all recognise nothing outside of knowledge. 
The object of knowledge is only a form of knowledge which alone 
is true. Knowledge and its objects are inseparably connected and 
invariably present ; hence there is, so to say, identity in them. 
Among them, however, the Yogdacaras are out-and-out subjectivists, 
but the other two schools—those of the Sautrantikas and the Vaibbasi- 
kas—also recognise some amount of external reality in the objects, 
though these two have also joined hands with the Yogācāra school in 
their. theory ‘of error in knowledge, viz., ‘atmakhyativada’. We can 
point out here that the Үорасаса school recognises the error of silver 
on something which is a non-entity (viz., the nacre), but, nevertheless, 
which is wrongly supposed to be present due to external ignorance 
(‘niradhisthanabhramavada’). The other two schools, however, recog- 
nise the externality of the substratum of superimposition of erroneous 
knowledge (viz., the nacre); this is, therefore, *sadhisthanabhrama- 
vada’. All these, however, are unanimous in their explanations of 
erroneous knowledge. They hold that the piece of silver falsely 
cognised on a piece of nacre is existent only in- knowledge and the 
gertor arises only when we falsely suppose it to be present outside of 
knowledge. Their argument starts with their recognition of the fact 
that whatever form is perceived is, without another perception to the 
contrary, true, real ; but its negation is possible only when: such 
another - stronger perception to the contrary arises. Hence they. hold 
that when we negate the knowledge of silver on a piece of nacre, 
what we have со do is to admit only the negation of external: mani- 
festation of silver which 15 internal and not of the piece of silver itself. 
It is better and wiser, they hold, to acknowledge such a standpoint, 
for in doing so,. we аге logically precise being at the same time 
concise. By recognising the negation of the piece of silver in itself, 
we admit the negation of its external manifestation -as well, but from 
this standpoint we have only to acknowledge the latter by which our 
purpose is served. This negation of. externality, of outward manifes- 
tation, of. silver, therefore, makes it internally present, i.e., present 
‘in knowleige. This is the position of һе ‘atmakhyativada’ of the ` 
Buddhists.: The Prabhakara school of Mimathsa which criticised this 
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theory, however, raised two horns of. a dilemma against this. theory 
They. held that if it was true that the piece of silver is internally 
present in knowledge, then the ‘atmakhyativadin’ had to explain it 
with reference to either. perception or inference. If he contended that it ` 


was an object of perception, then how could he explain the externality oe 


in the perception of silver (as ‘this is silver’) ? Was it not meet and - 
proper to recognise the perception of silver as internal, and then was it 
. not logical to expect the form of perception as ‘I am silver’ or ‘Mine 
is silver’? (The Buddhists recognise the stream of mornentary pieces 
of knowledge which they designate ‘dlaya-vijitina’ as the subject). If, 
on the other hand, he contended that from the negating perception 
(‘this is no silver’) we could infer the internality of silver, then also 


‘he could not satisfactorily explain why we should have inferred like — 


, that. If the piece of. silver -was externally negated, there was no 
. guarantee to regard it as internally present. Why not, apart from 
regarding it as internally present, regard the externally negated object 
of erroneous cognition as another piece-of true silver? Is it not logical 
to regard the object of such false knowledge as far from being present 
internally in knowledge? On the other hand, in the place of what we 
regard as externally: negated, and internally present, silver, there may 
exist a different thing appearing as silver. Тһе Prabhakaras impelled 
the Buddhists on the horns of the dilemma to which no satisfactory 
reply could be given, and hence the former formulated their theory 
of error known as *akhyativada' explained above. 


Ie has been indicated above that the Madhyamika school of 
` Buddhism recognises nothing except absolute void ('$ünya' ot ‘maha- 
Sünya") as its last word of metaphysical speculation. The: Madhya- 
mikas hold that knowledge which is recognised as true in three other 
Buddhist schools and which is regarded as giving form and colour to 
the external object is also false, a non-entity. The object of know- 
ledge being false, knowledge also ceases to be true. Therefore the 
. subject, the object, the knowledge are all non-existent ; absolute void: 
prevails in the last analysis. The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that 
when everything is false, а non-entity, the error in cognising a piece 
of nacre as a piece of. silver is with regard to the non-existent silver 
, upon the non-existent nacre ; hence a false cognition of absolutely 
non-existent objects arises. This theory has- come to be known as 


` 
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‘asatkhyativada’ where. the object falsely cognised (silver) and the 
substratum on which.it is falsely cognised (nacre) are both absolutely . 
non-existent. . This doctrine of the Madhyamikas, however, i$ not 
í altogether ċut off ftom the standpoint of the other -hree schools of 
Buddhism explained above, for here also, except from the metaphysical 
' attitude of regarding evetything a non-entity, we see that a species of 
‘Gtmakhyativada’ is not wanting ;- for’ the (non-existent) silver of the 
nature of (non-existent) knowledge is falsely cognised on the (non- 
existent) nacre. - e 
The *asatkhyativada' has © also been propounded by the Madhva 
school of Vedanta, though of a different nature from that of the 
Madhyamikas. The Madhvas hold, like the Madhyamikas, that the 
object falsely cognised is absolutely non-existent, but unlike the ` 
_ latter regard the object оп which іс is falsely cognised (viz., nacre) as 
existent. So both are ‘asatkhyativadins’ in so far as the object falsely 
cognised is regarded as absolutely non-existent (‘asat’) ; but, according 
to the Madhyamikas it can be said—‘‘asadadhisthanam asad bhásate" 
(whete both the object falsely cognised and that on which something 
is falsely cognised are absolutely non-existent), while according to the 
Madhvas, it can be said—'‘sadadhisthanam asad bhasate" (where the 


- former is a non-entity but the latter not). 


| The Naiyayikas criticise the theory of the Prabhakaras and show 
that their explanations tend towards, what they try to establish, viz., 
‘anyathakhyativada’. The Nyatyayikas contend that ‘no action and 
‚ expression can ever be possible out of non-recognition of- difference 
which is a negative fact ; the positive fact of knowledge gives rise to 
them. Ít is also not a sound argument by which the Prabhakaras 
- try to assert that such action and expression are ‘due to not any nega- 
tive non-recognition of difference between two pieces of knowledge, ` 
but are born out of two positive pieces of knowledge, the difference 
of which is not récognised, and hence the similitude of which with 
true knowledge becomes possible ; for, firstly, similitude ‘between 
- false knowledge and true knowledge cannot account for same action 
- and expression. If a man is told of the similitude between a cow and 
:another similar. animal, he will not certainly run after the latter when 
, he desires to have the former. Secondly, this similitude will either - 
` remain known or unknown to the person mistaking. -If in the case 


ө 
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of ilse knowledge we contend that the two pieces of knowledge have 
; similitude with true: knowledge, then we cannot say that Шеге is 
non-recognition of difference between the two pieces of knowledge іп 
erroneous cognition, for we have clearly admitted two pieces of know- ` 
ledge. Hence if we say that the similitude with true knowledge is 
known to the person, we cannot account for non-recognition of - 
difference between the two pieces of. knowledge which is regarded as 
accounting for erroneous cognition. If we, on the other hand, say 
. that such similitude remains unknown to the, person, we cannot ex- 
plain why we do not run after a pitcher or any other thing except 
silver; for then there is equal similitude between the two pieces of 
knowledge in false cognition and the knowledge cf pitcher or any 
other thing, аз between the former and thatof true silver. The 
Nyaiyaikas, - therefore, hold that merely the recognition of ‘the word 
silver on the piece of nacre cannot account for the person so mistaking 
running after it, but there is а positive knowledge of silver which 
accounts for such action”. 

-This - positive knowledge, they hold, is the knowledge of silver 
| present ata distant place being transferred on the piece of nacre. 
- The procedure of фе Nyaiyayikas is something like this. The petson 
having ‘such false knowledge transfers the quality of silver upon ‘the 
piece of nacre, because of mon-recognition of difference, ‘and then 
| remembering the usefulness of silver infers it (usefulness) in the case 
`` ofthe piece of nacre so mistaken, and finally runs after it. That 
the knowledge of silver has its false ground on the piece оЁ nacre can 
‘be inferred from the fact that the. former, asa matter of fact, deludes 


ЁК 2 | Кош. fe laaa NUR SNHHEHIHIESUdU? ...... 

мәш семе TRAST ae ат чайттай 
ат? «атаах ая aftana т ибн” чна биги" sr me. 
Rfi яец, waar “Ая aed frases fast «Tue! ЇЧ ясаа ааа 
aaa а= чта ae айча атаа eqqgwsaden: а fa чей 


самае Rf те таба пай ачбай!  CasuRa чти ef. gar чаң! 


a ere яй wafa, Чан як йч x яя! Wem 
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^  bhasya; Brahmasütrabhasya—Sri Vani Vilas Sastra Series No. 2 p. 58). 
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the person towards the latter? ' The piece of nacre which is the 
ground of error in this caseis not, according to the Nyaiyayikas, - 
recognised really as such, but only on the similitude of brightness 
“with a piece of silver. This error, however, is due to ¿other great- 
` factor, viz., imperfections and drawbacks or handicaps (‘dosas’) in’ 
the person, Such ‘dosas’ do not’ only retard true . knowledge from 
‘originating, but have also the power to produce erroneous cognition. 
The. familiar. example given is that of cane-seeds burnt in a confla- 
gration producing entirely different effects, viz., plantain-stalks.* 
It cannot also be contended by the Prabhakaras that it is not nece- 
ssarily implied: that for positive action, a positive knowledge of the 
. piece of nacre as a piece of silver is required, for a negative knowledge 
-oÉ not being non-silver may be sufficient for the purpose; for, the 
Nyatyayikas hold that when the piece of silver is not recognised as 
silver, one should have desisted from running after it. Hence non- 
recognition of difference between the two species ; of knowledge in 
false cognition is common to both these psychological propensities 
. of going in for, and staying out from, the silver, for which the person 
should have remained neutral. Вис such neutral behaviour is not · 
noticed in such cases; hence the Nyaiyayikas conclude that in mis- 
taking a piece of nacte as a piece of silver, there are not two 
pieces of knowledge as the Prabhakaras hold, but there is a 
- third variety of knowledge where the piece of nacre is cognised 
. as being qualified by the knowledge. of the piece of silver. This 
erroneous knowledge arises, according to the Nyaiyayikas, due 
to an abnormal contact of. the sense-organ (viz., eye) with the 
object (viz, silver which is absent in the present case, but 
present . elsewhere). This abnormal psychosis 15 what is known 


as 'jüanalaksana-sannikatsa' or connection of  the'sense-organ with an ` 
з ачт— тат тте waa anda, aariaa- 
agiia, qur gqu meg WA Taga, dedi AA SAJN AEA, | 
zn ad, найча аттат атта gaffa, 
сыын. тайа STRATA, A uf qa fada чячлїн, «заг «йч, 
aaaea, аят 94 етитчйїн!” (Ibid, pp. 62-63). 
. 4 “чэш geet AARE RAA ENAT, 
aa атягтдтятай adia maena 1” (Ibid. p. 63). 
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‘object due to the pre-occupied knowledge of that object in the mind, 
though the object be not really present. 


The Nyaiyayikas challenge the validity of the argument put for- 
ward by the Prabhakaras that all knowledge in itself is true, for they 
hold that i£. there be certain “imperfections or „drawbacks or handicaps 
‘in the person, erroneous cognition, and never true knowledge, is 
bound: to be ihi result. Diseases in. the sense-organs or handicaps 
of too much of distance or proximity of the- object do certainly origi- 
.nate false knowledge; they do not only retard the origination of 
true knowledge as the Prabhakaras hold. The example of burnt-out 
,cane-seeds and plantain-stalks is к forward by the Nyatyayikas in 
this respect. 


We may here consider bricfly two more important theories pre- 
valent in Indian Philosophy regarding error in cognition before . pass- 
ing on to the theory propounded by the Advaita Vedantists and the 

-criticism levelled by it against all the theories discussed above. The 
Visistadvaita school of Vedanta propounded by Ramanuja does not 
recognise error in knowledge, for all. knowledge, in itself, they say, 
is valid. The Prabhakara school of Mimüthsa does not also recognise 
error in knowledge, but Ramanuja’s theory is something distinct, and 
it can be said, something unique, in the explanation of what he calls 
apparently false knowledge. » He holds that every object of the uni- 
„verse is constituted by not one or two elements, but by all the five 
elements (*pabcábhütas). Не has-expounded his famous. theory. with 
a very cogent logic based on the theory of ‘paficikarana’ described in 
the Upanisads. Не argues that we call a thing by a particular name 
dn respect of its having a major proportion of the elements of that . 
kind, but it is equally true that other elements in small proportions 
are also present. Тһе piece of nacre has а preponderating proportion 
of the element of nacre, but it has also a fragmentary proportion of 
the element of silver. Solar rays have an overwhelming proportion 
of the elment of heat, but also a very small proportion of the element 
of water. Ih mistaking one thing for the other, as in mistaking a 
piece of nacre for a piece of silver, or in mistaking solar rays on a 
desert for water (mirage), we perceive the elements of small proportions 
through personal defects or impersonal handicaps and designate the 
object as such. In doing so we do not perceive anything absolutely 
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non-existent (‘asatkhyativada’) or spatially non-existent, (Buddhists, 
Nyaiyāyikas etc.) but a really existent object which ‘becomes ptori- 
nent where it ought to be subdued... Erroneous. cognition and true 
.cognition have, according to: Rāmānůja, ‘therefore, a difference їп 
degree, not in kind ; for, this cognition of silvér on nacre is relatively 
untrue in comparison with the cognition of true silver; in the forties. 
case,. our. utility of silver is not served by the nacre > which we run 
after, but in the latter it is. 


Some .of the Sankhya teachers, the chief protagonist among whom а 
is Vijóánabhiksu, propounds yet another theory of false knowledge. 
Vijfanabhiksw in his well-known work, Saikbya-pravacana-bbasya, 
propounds his theory which is known as ‘sadasatkhyativada’. Не 
holds that the silver, which we erroneously cognise, is both existent 
and non-existent (‘sadasat’) ; it is existent as such but non-existent 
as being perceived on nacre. The knowledge of silver as such is’ as 
much perfectly valid as the knowledge of nacre, in itself, is. Etror 
in knowledge consists in perceiving through ‘dosas’. ап object асса 
place where it ought not to have been seen ; the spatially non-exis- 
tent silver ought not to have been cognised on nacre, but then it is. 
It cannot also be said to be absolutely non- existent, for, as has been 
already said, it is both existent апа non-existent- (‘sadasat’).” This 
theory of Vijfanabbiksu i is known as ‘sadasatkhyativada’ : 


The Advaita Vedshüsts propound a unique theory of erroneous 
cognition . which · 15 known as ‘anirvacaniyakhyacivada’ . They refute 
with greatest logical: skill the theories of other schools and arrive at a 
conclusion which seems to be irrefutable. They hold that the silver 
which we wrongly perceive on a piece of narce is neither existent 
(‘sat’-existent in knowledge as the Buddhists hold, existent somewhere 
else as the Nyatyayikas hold, existent as being perceived previously 
and recalled now as the Prabhakaras hold, or existent at the very 
same place at the same time as Ramanuja advocates), nor it is non- 
existent ('asat' as the Madhyamikas and the Madbvas propound), 
nor both existent and non-existent (‘sadasat’ as. Vijnanabhiksu advo- 
'cates) '; it is held to be different from all these alternatives and neither 
existent nor non-existent (‘sadasadvilaksana’ or ‘anirvacaniya). | 

The Advaita Vedintists - regard everything as super-im posed 
(‹ adhyasta' ) on Consciousness or Knowledge which alone is “held true. 
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This metaphysic of theirs is responsible for their holding the view 
that everything is revealed by Consciousness оп, which it is held to 
be superimposed. The -modifications ('vrttis) of the mind (‘antah- 
karana’) are so many sluice-gates for the revelation of Consciousness. 
Now in order to explain false knowledge, Advaita Vedantists, in 
consonace.with this metaphysical stand, hold that in falsely perceiv- 
ing silver on nacre, the person having certain imperfections in his 
sense-organs (e.g., diseases in the eye) has a modification (“угш”) in 
his mind when his eye is in contact with the thing in front of him. 
That mental modification is with regard to the thing lying in front 
and having brightness as its constituent. (‘idamakara cakacakyakara ` 
ca antahkaranavrttih’). The Consciousness on which the thing is 
super-imposed is supposed to be reflected on this modification and 
what happens then is the unique explanation off red by this school. 
They ‘hold that as Consciousness is the only real source of revelation 
of a thing, the Consciousness of the knower (‘pramatrcaitanya’) 
revealed through the ‘vrtti’. gets identified. with the Consciousness on 
which the thing is superimposed (‘visayacaitanya’) and then the 
ignorance covering up the пасге creates the silver Everything of the 
universe, according to the Advaita Vedantists, is the creation of igno- 
rance in the sense that it is super-imposed on Consciousness and has 
no independent existence. This piece of silver is also the creation of 
ignorance as it has no separate existence apart from the Consciousness 
(of nacre) on which it is falsely cognised. How does the silver come 
Into perception when it is- not really present there? The Advaita 
Vedantists reply that as it is the creation of ignorance, it is raked up 
through the remembrauce‘of silver due to the similitude of brightness 
- on account of the imperfections (‘dosas’) of the seer. The silver is, 
therefore, according to them, the external creation of the same value 
‘of internal ignorance, because it is as untrue as ignorance itself. 


This is known as ‘parinama’ of ignorance into the form of silver®. 


5 “an k iaaa RA Rata дч бәдә Ҹат ататҹт Sm 
STITT a aaa aena zdDqaafegs sued Заб | 
ча Чаат танаа ҳача! wegqívgswided afr) чаш 
 яатадағатиаіччаа бот чуй, MISSUPHÉRHICURITQSUH- 
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If we go a little deeper we can say that not the Consciousness of the 
individual knower, but the All-pervading Consciousness ('sáksicaita- 
. nya’) is the real background of this perception of the object of igno- 
rance’, This false knowledge is a single knowledge ` according to 
this view, for the true and the false objects of perception have become 
identical in erroneous cognition and hence their knowledge is also 
one’. This is the theory of the Advaita Vedantists who hold that a: 
false (‘mithya’) piece of silver is created out of ignorance and this is 
neither existent (for it does not really exist) nor non-existent (for it 1s 
perceived) ; this is what they call ‘anitvacaniyarajatotpattih’. This 
theory is therefore known as ‘anirvacaniyakhyativada’, 

pe against the Prabhakara theory that absence of "revelation 
(‘akhyici’) of difference is responsible for error, the Advaita Vedan- 
tists urge the following alternatives and show that no one is correct.’ 
They argue chat akhyati' should mean either of the following: — · 

Absence of ‘khyati’ ( ‘khyatyabhava’ ), difference from ‘khyiti’ 
(‘khyatyanya’), antagonism to ‘khyati’ (*khyàtiviruddha?). 

Now the first alternative is not correct, for, if absence of ‘khyaei’ 
of all soris can. give rise to efror, chen irf. deep ‘slumber (‘susupti’) 
errors will multiply ; and if absence of *khyati' of some sorts is regard- 
ed as such, Шеп it cannot account for error without too much of 
demand. If the second alternative j is accepted, then it can mean either 
‘the cause of urging one desiring a thing to a different place ot know- 
ledge of many objects, the difference of which is lost. The first: sugges- 
tion fails, for, when an indifferent spectator 15 пос urged towards a 
wrong place, or even if he i is, an instantaneous negating knowledge 
arises, it cannot hold good. The second suggestion, too, has not very 
_ much force ; for, there is a clear cognition of difference in the two dis- 
tinctly expressed objects—‘this’ (the substratum of illusion) and ‘silver’ 


Этастаевмса= ë тепчи THIET AAT qfem i" 
(Vedantaparibbasa—Cal. U. Ed. pp. 110-111). 

6 “afar aAA ев сатгӘ ат crate а meg 
«Таги F- RUA epu ug атаға aama sfauau v”? 
(Vivarana, Calcutta Sanskrit Séries, No. т. pp. 197-198). | . 

7 “fara fe nama; = amaaan fasaa safer 
` аера ейәпгжазй®ятаттт:, anaga aa чегїзттяд и AT 
fagaga za ura’ (Ibid. pp. 198-199). 
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(the object of illusion). If it is argued that the knowledge of mutual 
difference and twoness (‘dvitva’) is real cognition of difference and 
here there is по such cognition inasmuch as oneness of the objects of 
knowledge prevails, then it can be urged that here also is such a 
cognition in that of the difference of ‘this’ and ‘silver’. Otherwise 
the form ‘of knowledge should have been either ‘this’ or ‘silver’. 
When the difference is cognised of two objects distinctly expressed, 
non-recognition of their difference cannot exist ; on the other hand, 
if the objects are not cognised, the question cannot arise at all. If 
the third alternative be taken into consideration, then. it can be urged 
that the negating knowledge being in conflict with the former false 
knowledge, becomes false itself. Hence the Advaita Vedantists 
argue that absence of revelation of difference (‘akhyati’) is not respon- 
sible for error.* The Prabhakara doctrine of the obliteration of some 
aspects of recollection (‘smrtipramosa’) cannot also be supported, for 
the ‘smaranabhimana’ (the quality of being recollected) which the 
Prabhakaras try to establish and which in their opinion is obliterated 
remains inexplicable. It is not included in pure recollection (‘smrti’), 


ог when ‘smrti remains, ‘smaranabhimana’ cannot be obliterated. 


Nor can the vice versa be correct, for 'smaranabhimana' being gone, 
‘smrti? cannot remain. Мог is it different from *smrti', for then a 
` totally different thing being gone, ‘smrti’ will not be debarred from 
` originating its effects. Мог can a totally distinct thing as ‘smarana- 
bhimana’ Бе conceived. · If. it be argued by the Prabhakaras 
- that previous experiences of space, time, etc., along with the per- 


8 “фин (НЇН 2 я атат сат лҹтаатаң ; sarga, NAIRE 1 
afisaa agaia ta, aa «Е ч safe, atefe arava, qe жї 
ята: % aaaea dfé ‘gefafe ұта быб” aganaga- 
бачат Aaaama qur атат йч! Їчїжыа: qeqaf ; fafereegara- 
WRIT! gaama- -aeaa fate ef Ча, атага gè- 
fe Aedan wal чат=тячгъат тич 
а, чч чан” ragangan [етеп fpa 
V4 ; Waa татат, fate fate gA ala, we- 
дч аг әта, aad caf frio Pea daaa: sryremafa- 
эп 1 sada a aa: ; afara аетягічаат ҹа: 1” (lbid. 
pp. 166-167). E 
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ception of the object are ‘smaranabhimana’, and these are obliterated 

afterwards, then it can be said that even in true cognition, as 
remembrance of a previously cognised person (‘pratyabhijiia’) as ‘This 
‚ ishe (whom I saw)’, previously experienced space, time etc., are also 
perceived and not obliterated. Here also there is non-recognition 
of difference between ‘this’ and the’. So there ceases to be any clear- 
cut distinction between the two kinds of cognition, in both of which | 
‘smaranabhimana’ in the nature of previously cognised space, time 
etc., is present. Hence the Advaita -Vedantists conclude that in 
recollection (‘smrti’) where an object. is revealed, no other knowledge 
of any other thing exists, except that the particular object remains 
- revealed as it was perceived. ‚ The knowledge of other things (as space, 
time etc.) is due to inference born out of the previous perception of 
the object of remembrance, for, when the object was petceived pre- 
viously, those things were also perceived and they are. inferred in the 
recollection of the former afterwards. Тһе knowledge of other things 
being mixed up afterwards with the pure recollection of the object 
accounts for false cognition of the object along with those other 
things; truly. speaking, in recollection (‘smrti’) the pure object is 
recalled. This is the reply given by the Advaita Vedantists to the 


Prabhakaras in respect of the nature of ‘smrti’.° 


What the Advaita Vedantists want to suggest is that the conten- 
tion of the Prabhakaras that knowledge should be either ‘pramana’ 


9 “faa яарпїўєнїчч ашпа, ard, БЕНГ a Sse 2 
аут rasa ча чате —=1531 gayaa zfa 2”. a «таа eaf- 
a: чаїй чтяейягитачаата, ETAT, жтт wa feque 
ald жгъгйнёїнї&. а grata 2 а area: «чап! хаа aff ита: 1 99— 
Cap -аёат-атепатағаааа "D Gunn аг ea Чий: afaa 
Їй, e—a атаҹтатҹтҹічұаҹт sea їч! Asai a safara fe 
яёчтачї «г чатты Gigaset sp faia weg ems 
яшай н я: яя qiga: ajad aag — 
а afar | adedana s aq Aga аа, eri aAA 
Ai a fahs; siaaa aaan а fe чёшїатїнчїїкй 


ача ademen cuf agaa aeia faiard- - 
да aiad, а daana gaa aeqar «пата. diusf fa: 


ата!” = (Vivarana, Calcutta Sanskrit Series. No. 1. pp. 179-180). 
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. ог spram?’ (validly born out of the right means s such as sense-organs) 
or ‘smrti’ (valid but. born out of memory) is not true, for there is a 
_ third асу of knowledge which is not valid, but false (*bhranti- 
jnana".'^ "This false knowledge cannot be explained, as the Prabha- 
karas do, by the admission of memory and non-recognition of some of 
its aspects when we see something different (silver) on something 
(nacre), but it is a pare and simple illusion, distinct from both." 

The contention of the Prabhakaras that all knowledge is about real- 
ly existent things, there is no such thing as false knowledge, is seriously 
^ challenged by the Advaita Vedantists who hold that when we errone- 
ously cognise water (mirage) in place of solar rays on a desert, we do 
not surely have a valid, self-consisterit knowledge. If we knew these 


| К rays as being non-water, our knowledge would have been valid. The 


* de knowledge of water séen in rivers etc., cannot, also be consistently 


said to arise hére, for then our knowledge should be about *water in 
the river’ and not of ‘water on the desert’. If it be urged that we 
forget the ‘source, of the water and attribute it to the desert, then the 
‘objection should be that: we cannot still have the knowledge of ‘water 
` on the desert’ except that of ‘only water’. These arguments will: 
- show that there i is in these cases a clear indication of false cognition 
of something else in place of something. 12 Citsukha tersely criticises 
the view of the Prabhakaras in a ctyptic couplet.!? 


А “зай я amaeana are, fg СӘ! aitama i” ” (Ibid. 
118 s 
i r. “adh aasaran cafe: erem 1° (Pafícapádika. 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. 1. p. 188). 

12 "qq fü atta dhrfrihessrrerequha: ? ana adip я 
, WTedt aft атда 1 зат я ата ufa aAa, этаїатенат UIN | 
MANAT d 294 FAAATA: #4 ISIA: ?............я тч wd seem, 
ef adad чт маа amend її агі quf чей айча Їн чаа: GIRL 
я шн! засе naai Aafaa ema чаба araen 
їйї ara sakes a qaaa aanas aAA array 
етая атча еа Ҹәата.1 «ета aa, alt «а, quent Taf fr 
afad яйы qiemedaq | (Bhamati. Bralimasütrabhásya. 
Sri Vani Vilas Sastra Series, No. 2. pP- 46-48), 

13 “ater faerat an eftafürareqaraar à 

WRAITH @чтатчат!нйке ат u^ 
(Tattvapradipiha, Nirnaya Sagara Ed::., p- 63). 


IHQ., JUNE, 1952 9 
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. The Advaita Vedantists criticise the Nyaya theory of ‘anyatha- 
khyati' by pointing out that the Nyaiyayikas cannot explain what is 
exactly meant by 'anyathakhyat'. The Advaita Vedantists say that 
it may mean either knowledge (‘jnana’) of a different form, of a 

different object, or revelation (‘sphurana’) of an object as something 
different, or knowledge of an object transformed otherwise. All these 
alternatives cannot stand the test of logic. The first alternative is 
: invalid, for, knowledge of a particular object should have that object 
as its ground and no other object. Неге the object of knowledge is 
silver, but the substratum is nacre. If it be argued Ьу the Nyaiyayi- 
kas that knowledge of a particular object сап appear as different if 
it has the capability of being used differently, the reply should be 
that when the knowledge of а tiger or a serpent urges a frightened 
man to bring in a cudgel, the former knowledge is not surely capable 
of having the cudgel as its ground. Hence the conclusion is that 
the knowledge of ап object has its ground `іп the same object, and 
in no other. If the second alternative mentioned above is accepted, 
it must be admitted that the Nyaiyayikas who recognise absolute 
difference between objects cannot account for connection between 
them, and hence that turns out to be a void. The third alternative also 
is invalid, inasmuch as transformation of the nacre into the silver is 
wholly impossible except without the recognition of an ignorance 
about the nacre as the Advaita Vedantists do.?4 
The ‘jfanalaksanasannikarsa’ admitted by the Nyatyayikas to 
explain the cognition of silver is repudiated by the Advaita Vedan- 


14 “RARAN: ATH AAA a? TIA TAFIT- 
атаҹт ат? aan чча асін аҹ ат? ч атаа saa: Su: зәј 
wad ufa artafafr gd една me — de Янда à 
aaa aaa’ «аң, чатактын fad атата уа ғҹҹ- 
анай: | яд—я dhamana aaa, Ред daages 
чач — аҹ sp: ЕЧ! x RJE: я fe эятиач пат бєт- 
атата: этиште ЕТӘ 1............ч т 997974: TAT 
amaia, weet таятан Еч afztgdudedq g 
аф чє seqemenmsqunmp zfa ddrg— аҹ aenga | F 
атчччғадҹатаї «ат: mi, deanfitedamqaarge ws du: 
semp? (Vivarana. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. 1. pp. 189-190), 
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tists by pointing out that if it be accepted, the whole range of inferen- 
tial knowledge falls to the ground ; for, in inference (as in infering 
fire Ьу ` seeing smoke on a hill) we can say that the knowledge of fire 
is not inferentially born, but born out of such abnormal contact as 
*"jiánalaksanasannikarsa'. The Nyaiyayikas аге the greatest protago- 
nists of inference and they will lay their axe at the root of their own 
tree, 

Against thé Buddhist theory of ‘atmakhyati’, the Advaita Vedan- 
tists argue that the silver which is supposed to exist in knowledge 
should either Бе born on nacre, or not. If it is not, it cannot be the 
object of knowledge like the flower in the sky. If it is said to be 
born, then other factors like imperfections (‘dosas’) should be said to 
be responsible. Even then the revelation of silver remains inexpli- 
cable ; for, firstly, the cognition of silver produced by these imper- 
fections is prior to the silver which is supposed to exist on nacre, 
and hence can be said to be not relating to that object (i.e., silver); 
secondly, if another Cognition not produced by these imperfections 
be held responsible for the existence of silver on nacre, then any such 
of innumerable cognitions can be regarded as such ; thirdly, the 
cognition produced by these imperfections is; nevertheless, born out 
of the silver previously cognised, and if the present silver is said to 
be produced by that cognition, it turns out to be as real as the form- 
erly perceived silver ; fourthly, if the cognition is not regarded as 
produced by a previously perceived silver, it cannot have silver as its 
_ object. Hence in this view the silver which is erroneously cognised 
remains uncognised in all respects.'? 

The list of critical arguments put forward by the Advaita Vedin- 
tists against the Prabhakaras, the Nyaiyayikas and che Buddhists may 


be given below. 


15 “a ашел: aad map a Әб: aaa эпдиташеЧ ә er 
WAIL BIT; AANA эя gala gets MTT 
ng RRTWWTÉ— "T4 geass: Wels welane 991 яя 
Ratt Wa aaa, яейшгелөп узара ake atada, 
чачта, TEAC CSDGSDeTHAT aA хзаепФ тч QTA- 

TAMIL, TAA feq WITH stata verd ӨП ЇЧ ara: а” (Ibid, рр. 
192-194). 
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Firstly, according to the three schools, there is a contradiction in 
perception (‘anubhavavirodha’) ; for, the Prabhakaras (‘akhyativadins’) 
regard the perception ‘of silver as its recollection, the Nyaiyayikas 
(‘anyathakhyativadins ) regard a void connection between the substra- 
tum and the object of false knowledge and the silver lying in front 
as existing elsewhere, the Buddhists (‘aemakhyativadins’) regard what 
is perceived outside as being an internal object.’ 

Secondly, many unwarranted factors ate recognised by the Prabha- 
. karas and the Nyaiyayikas. The Prabhakaras have to recognise two 
pieces of knowledge (one of the nature of perception and the other that 
of memory), obliteration of some aspects of memory, nofi-recognition 
of difference due to this, final actions flowing out of such non-tecogni-. 
‘tion, and even existence of pre-natal memory. The Nyaiyayikas also 
have to admit the existence of an object lying elsewhere as lying before, 
the capability of sense-organs generating the knowledge of even previ. 
ously cognised and remote objects, the imperfections (‘dosas’) having 
such mysterious power and the existence of a void connection between 
objects.*” 

As against the theory of Ramanuja (‘satkhyativada’), it is argued 
by the Advaita Vedantists that his hypothesis of combination ‘of all 


five elements in every object of the universe cannot satisfactorily 
explain why the element of the most predominant proportion (as that 


of nacre) is not perceived while the most fragmentary proportion of 
‘another object (i.e., silver) is perceived. Ramanuja has, moreover, made 
a metaphysical deviation in explaining dream-experiences where he has 
invoked’ the power of God to account for such’ experiences which are 


16 “fer, ятааачӘеатетачдҹпаҹиҸа: wae, aa чїнчяїчтчї 
ameandaa яЁнчяет dale ger gees wT 
regen я, META яне а maT: 19, T ISAT- 
чч meme mex uf mper gfe’ 07 (Ibid. p. 204). 

ау arg rete zara cerca frais aaa Fae a afi sre 
ент TT UMA dg FAAARA, MANEN AMARA 
. яйггчептчш тян, RRRA ч e p RRA ed, TA. 
-a anian, deter ч раа aAA mae ag seria” | 
(Ibid. p. 205). . | z 
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different from one person to another. His theory of deus ex machina 
cannot satisfy a philosophical attitude. 

The Madhyamika theory of’ ‘asatkhyativada’, which rests on its 
metaphysical hypothesis of absolute void (‘Siinya’ or *mahasünya') is 
crippled when such a metaphysic is seen-to be unsound; for, the ques- 
tions may arise; how far consistently we can imagine the connection 
of the universe ‘with such 'Sünya'? How can the universe originate 
from ‘Siinya’, the ultimate principle ? If the universe is regarded as 
false, illusory, what is then the necessity of recognising such a ‘sinya’? 
"These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered by the Madhya- 


>. ibas: 


Eve if the. Midhyamika metaphysic be accepted, a very serious 
MET is levelled by the Advaita Vedantists not only against their 
theory, but also against those of others who admit the revelation of an 
absolutely non-existent object, such as the Madhvas and the Vijfiana- 
bhiksu school of Saükhya (‘sadasatkhyativada’). An absolutely non- 
existent object ('asat") can never come into cognition, for the know- 
ledge of castles in the air can never be a directly realised knowledge. 
Vijüanabhiksu has also admitted the silver to be partially non-existent 
for according to him it is both existent and non-existent. Hence his 
. theory also is open to this serious charge. 


Conclusion 


We have seen before that the explanation offered by the Advaita 
. Vedantists is the most logical one in the explanation of false know- 
ledge of silver on nacre. The silver is, according to them, ‘anit- 
| vacaniya'. This term has also been the subject of much misunder- 
standing. ‘Anirvacaniya’ does not mean, as is ordinarily and cursorily 
explained, ‘not capable of being described.’ It can be described, if not 
positively, by negative logic. It is neither existent (‘sat’) like the 
objects which exist as they are perceived; nor is it absolutely non- 
„existent (‘asat’) like che flower іп the sky, for, otherwise it could not 
‘have come into cognition. It is different from both (‘sadasadvilaksana’). 
This is the nature of a false object, an illusorily cognised thing. 
Falsity is the mark of an 'anitvacaniya' object, like silver. All the 
‘different theories must necessarily accept this position. ( "aret 
` gaina iatan i aara: fafa 213 ) 
In fine, we shall fail in doing justice to the exposition of this prob- | 
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lem if we do not criticise a very current view that the problem of 
‘khyativada’ can bé exclusively divided and explained under five heads: 
(i) 'átmakhyaci', (ii) ‘asatkhyati’, (iti) ‘akhyati’, (iv) ‘anyathakhyati’, 
(v) 'anirvacaniyakhyati. There is a very well-known and prevalent 
couplet which so divides the different theories: 
, mener fecrenearferceqrfet: Чеп | 
. хачтучаччетічћааа . warme - 

This seems to us to be a wholly erroneous view. The 
*khyátivadas', tó be scientifically classified, can only. be discussed 
from four angles of - vision and all these different theories and many 
others will be included in one or other of these. The object of 
illusion (viz., .'silver"): сап be either existent (‘sat’) or non-existent 
- (аваг), or both existent and non-existent (‘sadasat’) ог neither 
'"'existént nor non-existent (‘sadasadvilaksana’); and then we can have 
four varieties of ‘khyativada’: (i) Satkbyativada, (ii) Asatkbyati- 
vada, (iit) Sedasatkbyativada, (iv) Sadasadvilaksanakbyativada. Thus 
the ‘atmakhyativada’ of ‘the Buddhists is as much a variety of 
‘satkhyativada’ as the theory. of Ramanuja is, for the former regards 
“the silver as existent in. knowledge. Thus the theory of the 
_Nyaiyayikas who hold the silver existent somewhere else and that of the 
Prabhakaras who hold it equally existent in that it is recalled, are also 
to be included into ‘satkhyativada’. · The theories of the Madhyami- 
‘kas and the Madhvas are examples of ‘asatkhyativada, while the 

. ‘theory of Vijianabhiksu is ‘sadasatkhyativada’. Тһе theory of the 
, Advaita Vedantists -is - ‘tsadasadvilaksanakhyativada’ or 'anirvacaniya- 
khyativáda' which, we “have seen to be the most logically consistent 
| theory. ‘Thus the commonly prevailing classification of the different 
rs theories ‘of "khyátivada *, as indicated above, cannot stand the scrutiny 
^ def. a scientific attitude which recognises the classification as we have 
pinged out. ; 


BnariNDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA 


The Effect of Candella Invasions on Bengal 


There are two Khajuraho Epigraphs, viz. No. 2 dated V.S. 1011! 
and No. 4 dated V. S. 1059, which, while outlining the. military ` 
expeditions of the Candella kings, Ya$ovarman and his son Dhaüga- 
deva, refer to their invasions оп several states. in Eastern India, parti- 
cularly Bengal and Bihar. Lll 

The Candellas appear to have been very alert and watchful in 
their relations.towards the Eastern States, as they apprehended their 
rulers would consolidate their power, if they ‘yet an opportunity, and 
that they might jeopardise the security of their own State. It was for 
this reason that Ya$ovarman and subsequently his son and successor, 
Dhanga are found to have regularly adopted a policy of crippling 
the resources of the East Indian rulers, in which respect they seem to 
have followed the Gurjara Pratiharas?. 


V. 23 of the Khajuraho Inscription of У. 5, 1011 reads as follows 
“Ganda kridalatasi-stulita Khasavalah Kosalab Kosalanam 
Nagyat Kasmira-virah sitbilita Mithila) kalavan Malavánam 
Sidat sabadya Сей Kurutarusu marat sámjvaro Gūrjjarāņām”* 


` This verse claims that Yaśovarman undertook a number of 
campaigns over a vast area in Northern India, from the Himālayas to 
Malava and from Kasmir to Bengals. There must be an element 
of exaggeration in this account, but the consensus of opinion among 


Y Epigraphia Indica, vol. 1, p. 122-35. 

2 “Ibid. vol. І, p. 137-47.» 

3 The Sagartal (Gwalior) Inscription of “Bhoja (ASI., 1903-4, pp. 277-82; EL, 
XVIII, pp. 99-1 14) bears testimony to his achievements in Bengal region as well 
as those of his predecessors, Vatsaraja and Nagabhata IJ. A number of inscrip- 
tions of Mahendrapala, son of Bhoja, found in Bihar and Bengal, also prove his 
authority 'in Eastern India. (History of Bengal, Dacca University, vol. I, p. 175). 

4: Epigrapbia Indica, vol. 1, pp. 126, 132. — : 

5 Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, vel. Il, p. 675; History of Bengal, | 
vol.l, Р. 132. Е 


У 
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scholars is that YaSovarman must be credited with military successes T 


in some regions, at least Bihar and Bengal. 

It is to be particularly noted that the military power of the Gaudas 
in the opinion of the praSastikara was so insignificant" that it could be 
subdued as easily as a | pleasure-creeper is cut down with the help 
of a sword. If this statement is to be believed, the military weakness 
of the Gauda rulers must have been one of the main factors respon- 
sible for their.defeat. The decline of the Pala power at this stage is 
a well-known fact and is borne out by independent даса“. 

The Khajuraho Inscription, by referring to the Gaudas, undoubt- 


‘edly meant the Palas. The Candella invasion took ‘place before 


954 А. D. This was the time when Rajyapala (c. 908-40 A. D.) 
and after him Gopila II (c. 940-60 A.D)’ occupied che Pala throne. 
They were admittedly weak rulers and were unable to retrieve the lost 
fortunes of their family, whose decline started shortly after Devapala’s 
reign, 
` As the history of the Palas show, there were different successful 
attempts made by these rulers to recover their lost power in the roth 
and rith centuries. The recuperative power of the Palas could not 
be overlooked by the Candellas, who regarded them as their poten- 
tial enemy. This explains the reason why’ Yasovarman led his 
expedition against Gauda. In fact he was only following a line of 
action which is demanded by the recognition of a danger inherent in 
a political situation which had menacing potentialities. The Palas 
were the ‘prakrtyamitra’ of the Candellas as described in the - 
Arthasastra of Kantiliya." 
lhe reference in the Khajuraho inscription to ‚ Yafovarmari' 5 
attack on Gauda does not imply that any attempt was made by 
him to incorporate the dominion of the defeated Gauda king in his 
realm.” But it may be assumed that his expedition made the Pala 


6 DHNI. vol. 1, рр. 393-4; НВ., vol. l, pp. 125-30; В. C. Sen, Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 360-61. 

7 The Chronology of the Pala Kings, chap. VI, App. II (pp. 176-77) in 
History of Bengal vol. 1 (D.U.). 

8 К. Shámaéastry's Translation, p. 290, (Book VI, 265, Chap. І). 

9 The actual’ extent of ‘the Candella dominions, as it stood during the reign 
of Dhaüga, has been outlined in v. 45 of the Khajuraho Insc. No. 2 (El, vol..I, 
Р: 129). It extended from the river Yamuna in the north to the frontier of | 
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power still weaker and less able to resist any attack. The confu- 
sion. which the Gauda invasion created gave an opportunity to the ` 
Kambojas to ipee north and western Bengal and to found a 
separate kingdom.'". 

The Dinajpur Raj Palace Pillar Inscription’? refers to a Gauda 
king of Kamboja lineage (Kambojanvayaja-Gandapati),. and the Irda 
Copper Plate Grant’? mentions a line of Kamboja rulers (Kambojavam- 
fatilakab) dominating considerable portions of West Bengal. The 
scholars are generally of the opinion that the Kamboja rule began 
from about the middle of the roth century A.D. The establish- 
ment of the Kamboja power seems to have been preceded by the 
invasion of Gauda by Ya$ovarman, Thus it appears that although 
the Candellas did пог occupy Gauda, their invasion created a 
situation in which it was possible for another family to occupy the 
tetritory. 

The Bangad Grant of Mahipala’*, who re-occupied Gauda, says 
that those under whose possession this territory had remained had 
no real title to it, and were merely usurpers. The expression 
vilupta used in this connection clearly shows the complete loss of 
power of the Palas in this area. There is no indication in this 
passage to show that this loss was the culmination of any serious 
fight put up by the Palas against their enemy. The enemies’ victory 
seems to have been simply a case of usurpation (anadbikrta viluptam). 
The Palas with their army greatly impaired (as shown by the 
Khajuraho Record)’*, had been so much weakened by the Cande- 
llas, that they had. no means of efficiently resisting this usurpation. 

The attention of the Candellas towards Bengal affairs was not 
withdrawn after the conclusion of YaSovarman’s successful military 
operations. While the Palas had been humiliated, the Kambojas, 


the Cedi county in the South, and from Kalafjara in the north or north-east . 
to Gopad:i (mod. Gwalior) in the north-west. 
. IO There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding the origin 
and identity of the Kamboja rulers, vide pp. 190-91 (App. V), Shap. VI. 
History: of Bengal, vol. I. 

ii JASB., (N.S.) vol. VII, p. 619. 

12 Ері. Ind., vo. XXII; pp. 150-59; vol. XXIV. p. 43 

13 JASB., vol. LXI. P. 77 Epi. Ind.. vol. XIV, p. da 4. 

14 No. 2, dated V.S. rort. 
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who replaced tusir rule in substantial parts of Bengal, were growing 
in power, The Kamboja rulers assumed all the imperial titles, viz., 
“Paramesvara, Parama-bhattaraka and Mabarajadbiraja’®. Ic was 
therefore necessary for the Candellas to watch the rising power with 
due alertness, so that it might not be a source of danger to them in 
future. 

The next stage was reached when Dhanga led his expedition 
' against West Bengal, as implied in V. 46 of the Khajuraho Inscription 
No. 4 dated in V.S. 1059, corresponding to 1002 А.О. It reads: — 

“Кашат Káfici-nrpati vanita/Ka шат Amdbradbipa-stri| 
Ка шат Radba-parivrta vadbub [Ka шат Angendra-patni | 
Ityalapab samara-jayino yasya vairi priyanam | 
Karagare sajala-nayan-endivaranam babbavub| [77% 

The expedition indicated in the verse against Radha must have 
taken place before 1000 A.D., i.e., sometime between 954 and 
1002 A.D. The Kambojas were ruling in West Bengal, (Varddha- 
manabhukti, Dandabhukti mandala)!” during this time. Hence if the 
Candellas actually invaded Radha under Dhaüga,- they must have 
come into contact with the Kambojas.. It is noteworthy however 
that this inscription does not refer to Gauda. The Kambojas, оп the 
other hand, actually ruled in Gauda, as the Dinajpur Inscription 
read with the Bangad Grant of Mahipala would definitely show. 
But the Candellas might have been contented merely with an 
invasion of Radha, which must have been an important centre of 
their power. | 

Dhaüga, like his predecessor Yaśovarman, did not take any step 
to annex Radha to his dominion. The object of these. foreign in- 
vasions seems to have been merely to weaken the ruling power, so 
that no attempt could be made by it to extend itself beyond certain 
limits. With the weakening of the Kambojas as a result of Dhanga’s 
invasion, the Palas found an opportunity to re-assert themselves and 
to re-conquer their lost territory. 

The Bangad Inscription shows that the recovery of North Bacal 
by Mahipala I must have been completed by the gth year of his 


15 Ll 18-20. Irda Copper Plate. (El.,.vol. XXII, P. 150 Ё). 
16 Ері. Ind., vol. I, р. 145. 5 
17 Ll. 20-21. Irda Copper Plate. 
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reign, corresponding to about 998 A.D, .When Rajendra Cola's 
army invaded Bengal in about 1023 A.D!*., Uttara-Radha appears 
to have been included in his (Mahipala’s) dominion. It is quite 
possible that this part of West Bengal came into the possession of 
Mahipala after the Candella raid on West Bengal by Dhanga. 
Another part. of West Bengal, Daksina-Radha (south-western part 
of Bengal between the Ajay and Damodar rivers), according to the 
Tirumalai Inscription!?, was at this time under the rule of a Süra 
king, Rana$üra. "Thus the Kamboja authority collapsed in Varendri?? 
and Radha, with the probable exception of Dandabhukti, where a 
prince called Dharmapala .was : ruling contemporaneously with those 
kings mentioned above, presuming that he represented the family of 


the Pala-Kamboja rulers, whose names are given in the Irda Copper 
| Plate Grant. 


Sisiz Kumar MITRA 


18 The Colas. (K. A. Nilkantha Sastri) p. 247 ff. 

1g Тісшпајаі Rock Inscription of Rajendra Cola 1, Epi. Ind., vol, IX, Р. 229. 
(Edited by. Hultzsch). 

20 North Bengal; Vide Kavi Praíasti of tbe Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi 
which mentions “Varendri’ as ‘Janakabhith’ of the Palas. It appears to be identi- 
cal with the ‘pitryam’ (paternal kingdom) of the Bangad Grant of Mahipala I 
(L. 24). 


MISCELLANY 
5 Padmaprabha Maladhari* 


Unlike his other works which have been commented upon by. 
more than one writer, the Niyamasara of the great teacher Konda- 
kundacarya has yielded only one commentary named Tatparyaurtti. 
The author of this commentary is Padmaprabha Maladhari. Padma- 
ptabha gives practically no biographical details about himself and very 
few historical facts are known about him, In his learned paper on 
Padmaptabha Maladhari published in the Bombay University Journal 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye has gathered certain facts about this com- 
mentator from his work and assigned ап approximate date to him 
with the help of a few inscriptions, Fortunately more clinching 
evidence is at our disposal now to trace the sphere of his activities and 
fix his date with precision. 

The epigraph? incised on a. pillar set up at the southern entrance 
into the village of Patasivaram, Madaksira taluk, Anantapur Dis- 
trict, Madras State, refers to the reign of the Western Calukya 
monarch Tribhuvanamalla Vira-Sóm&ívara IV and introduces his 
feudatory Tribhuvanamalla Bhogadéva Cola Maharaja who was govern- 
ing the tract from his capital Herhjeru. Then comes the interesting 
description of the illustrious Jaina preceptor Padmaprabha Maladhari, 
which runs as follows :? 

“Не was the favourite son (1.е,, disciple) of the illustrious divine 
Viranandi Siddhantacakravarti. He was engrossed in the practices of 
self-restraint, religious observances and study, meditation and silence 
and was engaged in expounding the principles of the eight agamas. 
He was an ocean of virtues sanctioned by the scriptures. He was a 
centre of affection of the goddess of knowledge which is Syadvada. 


* This paper was contributed to the history section of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Lucknow, 1951. It is published here with the kind permission ‘of 
the president, 

1 Arts and Law number, vol. IX, рї. Il, 1942, September. 

2 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. IX, pt. I, No. 278. 

3 ‘The original inscription is in Kannada. I have translated here only the 
relevant portions of the descriptive passage (lines 14-28), 
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He was immersed in .contemplation of the supreme principle which 

"isimimutable, boundless and self-existent, — Divested of the projected 
activities of the five senses, the only possession he held was his mortal 
frame ( patncendriya-prasara-varjita-gatra-matra-parigrabarum ) He 
.never indulged in discussions that would hurt the feelings of others 
` (parapidakara-carca-dirarum). He was a conflagration to the forest 
of sins." 

Now Padmaprabha Maladhari, . the author of the commentary 
Tátparyaurtti, as known from his work, was the disciple of Vira- 
nandi. Further, two characteristic epithets which seem to distinguish 
. his personality are mentioned in his work. They us (1) “опе who 
was divested of the projections of the five senses" (pacendriya- 
7  grasara-varjita) and (i1) ‘one whose only possession was his mortal 
frame": | = (gatra-matra-parigraba)*. We may note that these very 
| “epithets figure in the above ‘description of Padmaprabha Mafadhāri in 





the inscription at Patagivaram.. From this it becomes clear that 
Padinaprabhia | Maladhiri of the Pacasivaram record must be identical 
with his: ‘namesake commentator of Tatparyavrtti. 
"The: Patasivarany epigraph next gives the details of the date when. 
E Padmaprabha Maladbari breathed his last. As this part of the ins- 
cription i is ‘composed, in verse and the -published text, construed as 
t prose, contains a few flaws and lacunae. I cite here in full the text of 
"this portion · (lines 30-34) as restored with the help of the original 
impressions’, The verse in question which is in the Mabdasragdbara 
metre reads thus ; | 
Saka.varsam ^ sapta-kb-endu-ksiti — 1107 — parimiti-Visvavasu- 
-pranta-Phalgu- i 
nnya-kanac- -chuddha-Caturthi-tithi-yuta-Bharani-Somavar- 
arddha-ratr-a- н 
dhika-nady-ekathtyadolu(l) nitmmala-mati-Malabhrin(bhrn)- 
nama-Padmaprabhaih Pu- i 
staka-gacchath Mála-saghar yatipati-nuta-dési-ganam 
muktan-adam u 


4 Bomb. Uni. Journ. (op. cit.), p. тоо. 

5 Аз a member of the office of the Government Epigraphist for India, I had 
an.casy acccss to the original impressions and my thanks are due to the above 
authority for this. 
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This verse narrates the precise moment of the passing away of 
his illustrious teacher: ,lt was Saka 1107, Visvavasu, Phalguna $u. 
4, Bharani, Monday, end of the first nadi after midnight. This 
date corresponds to A.D. 1185, February 24, Monday. It may also 
be noted here that Padmaprabha Maladhari was а constituent of the 
Milla sathghi, Desi gana and Pustaka уассћа. 


Padmaprabha Maladhari deserves to be reckoned among the 
eminent teachers of the Jaina Law not only on account of his scholar- 
ship and poetic genius’ as judged from his commentary, but also for 
his other sterling virtues as revealed by the epigraph. Тһе epigraph 
expatiates at length upon his rigorous detachment from material 
pursuits and on asceticism par-excellence, and saintliness of a high 
order. Significant in the latter context is the specific description 
that he never indulged in discussions that would injure the feelings 
of others. Thus he was an angel as it were placed among the 
mortals ever exhorting more by his actions than by precepts the 
great truths of non violence and service to mankind. It is no wonder 
then that the poet who composed the record makes a touching 
reference to his departure from this world in the following simple 
` phrases", “plunged in penance, having lived and moved on this earth, 
a conflagration to the wild forest of sinfulness, the illustrious divine 
passed away!” 

Attracted by his pious life and selfless personality many a devout 
soul even from far-off places appears to have approached Padmaprabha 
Maladhari claiming him as his teacher. Ап inscription from 
Nittüru? in the Gubbi taluk, Tumkur District, Mysore State, 
introduces a pious lady called Jainarhbika as a lay disciple of this 
teacher, The date of this epigraph has to be placed in 1219 A.D, 


corresponding to the cyclic year Pramadhi specified in it. It is quite 


6 The Saka year is expressed both in chronogram and the numerical боше 
and the latter has to be ignored while reciting the verse. 

7 He was more of a spiritual poet than of a commentator as shown by Dr. 
Upadhye. In this context we may note with interest his epithet sukevijana- 
4yoja-mitra, which means ‘the sun to the lotuses, the benevolent poets.’ | 

8 'Ihe Kannada text reads thus: papatavi-pavakaium-appa sri-Padma- 
prabha-Maladhari-dévaru taponistbaragi nadeyéadi......,.....muktan- -adam|. 

9 Ep. Carn., vol. XII, Gubbi 8. 
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‘clear from the contents of the Patafivaram record discussed above that 
Padmaprabha was not alive at this time. 

Interesting is the manner in which Padmaprabha Maladhari is 
referred to in another inscription found in a Jaina temple on the hill 
at Nidugallu’® in the Pavugada taluk cf the same district. The object 

. of the epigraph is to record the erection of a Jaina temple by a local 
chief named Gangeyana  Mareya. But the inscription probing deeper 
into the history of the religious associations of the donor, narrates that 
he was initiated into the Jaina faith by .N&mi-Pandita. Now this 
Neémi-Pandita, we are told, had attained the summum bonum of his 
life by serving at the feet of his master Padmaprabha Maladharideva, a 
veritable sage of perféction on the face of this earth (medini-siddba). 
The additional information in this inscription in regard to Padmaprabha 
that he was the disciple of Viranandi-Siddhanta-cakravarti and be- 
longed to the Mila samgha, DéSiya gana, Pustaka gaccha, Konda- 
kundanvaya and Vanada bali, unmistakably confirms his identity with 
the namesake of the Patasivaram epigraph. This inscription may be 

assigned to about 1232 A.D., that is to say, nearly two generations 
` ater than the age of Padmaprabha". We may incidentally note the 
lineage Vanada bali of the monastic order attributed to Padmaprabha 
in the above inscription from Nidugallu. 


P. B. Desar 


то lbid., Pavugada 52. 

I1. Padmaprabha of Tirthahalli төт (Ep. Carn., vol. УШ) must be a different 
person as no grounds exist to suggest his identity with FUERIS Maladhari 

excepting the: пате, 


Small Pox Vaccine—Its introduction under Wellesley* 


During the administration of Lord Wellesley vaccine inoculation 
was introduced for the first time. Опе Dr, Shoolbred was appointed 
the Superintendent General of Vaccine Inoculation. Ас different 
centres in the territory under the Company a tegular staff Was- 
appointed and a centre of inoculation was established. The follow- 
ing was the establishment: e 


The Superintendent General Rs, 200/-p.m 
Four inoculating Brahmins at Rs, 8/- each ... Rs. 32/- 

One Muhammadan inoculator ... „‚ ... Ёѕ. 8/- 7 
One peon to collect patients Seat fad des Ne 5J- n 
One writer to assist in keeping the register ,,, Rs. 15/- ,, 


The surgeon of the place was appointed the Subordinate Superin- 
tendent. 

From the beginning of the year 1805 regular efforts were did: to 
propagate the new method. Mr.. Shoolbred found difficulties in the .. 
way of propagating the new method and sought: ће intervention of | 
the Supreme Government. Не analysed difficulties in the following - 
manner: (1) dislike of che people.in general to innovation of every kind, 
(2) extreme apathy of their character which prevented. their adopting | 
any proposal which did not present to them immediate benefit, and 
(3) lastly the hostility of a class of men desirous of suppressing it 
from motives of private interest. He explained’ further the third 
cause thus: “There are persons employed in the inoculation of 
small pox, some of whom are brahmins and others of inferior castes; 
but all agreeing in this, chat they omit no means to bring the new 
practice into discredit" (vide Home Public, 25th April, 1805). - 
These men declared the vaccine as impure since it came from the cow. 
They also declared that vaccine was inefficacious ‘and’: produced in 
evidence men who had been inoculated but had got . г eruptions, 

, After proper enquiry, it was, however, found out that these cases were 
not of small pox but of chicken pox. Other interested: persons hostile 
to this inoculation even circulated the story that these European 


* This paper has been based on original papers pertaining to the- adminis: 
tration of Lord Wellesley preserved in the National Archives of India. —— 
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surgeons had’ not the welfare of the people at heart but they were 
interested in collecting drops of blood from Indian children. Bitter 
opponents of the new system were men who were following their own 
old method. 

In order to overcome difficulties the Governor General issued orders 
for the removal of obstacles and a plan was. devised by which the 
existing Indian inoculators could be benefited personally. These 
inoculators were invited to watch how the new system worked, 
Public demonstration of two methods was organised in order to prove 
that the existing method did not give immunity to the people. Тһе. 
Government made efforts to secure the approval of these In lian ino- 
culators by making them sign a paper in which they all had to 
mention that the method was efficacious and was in no way prejudicial 
to religious beliefs (vide Home Public, 23rd March, 1805. No. 20). 

The experiment was tried thus. A number of Indian children 
were inoculated at the hospital. Panch Kouree and Rahat two sons 
of a muslim, washerman Kallu were inoculated in Calcutta with 
fresh small pox matter taken on the spot from a. boy on the ninth 
day of the eruption in the natural way. These children were іпоси- 
lated in each arm by Birdjoo Paul in the Bengali manner, and їп each 
fore arm by Shoolbred in the English manner. But these children 
did not ‘suffer as they had taken the vaccine inoculation earlier. On 
the first of March, 1805, Birdjoo Paul inoculated his own son 
Thakur Dass in the old manner with vaccine matter at the Bengali 
Hospital but he got the disease. Likewise several such experiments 
were demonstrated. 

In spite of these experiments not much success was achieved. The 
Governor General in a minute discussed this matter and considered the 
suggestions of one Dr. Buchanan tor the propagation of the method. 
Dr. Buchanan suggested that with a view to gain public support for 
these measures it might be advisable to consult the principal Hindu 
Law Officers togecher with some of the learned pundits in order to 
procure from them a declaration that the practice of vaccination was 
not contrary to Hindu Law and no person could’ be legally deprived 
of caste either for having performed or undergone the operation. 
The second suggestion of Dr. Buchanan was that of the Hindus 
who had considerable practice in the inoculation for small pox 
may be induced to relinquish their former profession and - to 


D 
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adopt vaccination and they be granted pensions for life. Two 
principal inoculators in Calcutta (one of whom employed six assis- 
tants and the other two assistants) expressed their readiness to under- 
take to do every thing in their power to help the Government on con- 
dition they received a monthly pension for life. Third proposal .of 
Dr. Buchanan was that Hindus vf rank and fortune should be indu- 
ced to have their children vaccinated and the Governor General should 
confer marks of distinction on such parents, The Governor General 
did not consider the proposal to refer the matter to the Law Officers 
and of conferring marks of distinction acceptable but accepted the 
other proposal of Dr. Buchanan. Accordingly Birdjoo Paul was 
ordered to receive Rs. 16/- for himself and Rs. 10/- for each of 
his six assistants and Joyadeb Acharjee to receive Rs. 12/- for him- 
self and Rs. то/- for each of his assistants. They had to bind 
themselves to the promotion of the use of vaccination in the town 
of Calcutta. 


Gradually, however, prejudices were overcome, and men trained 
іп the skill of giving vaccination were sent to other parts of che 
Presidency. Regular establishments were provided ас different 
centres under the supervision of the surgeon of the place. District 
Judges and Officers were asked to report about the popularity of the 
measure ( Vide Home Public 4th Oct., 1805, Мо. 28-34 ). 
Apart from the humanitarian motive which actuated the introduction 
of this measure the Government Officers viewed it from another angle 
also. ‘From the great benefit to the human race with which vacci- 
nation has been attended for some time I had it in contemplation to 
submit to the consideration of Government for {ts introduction into 
this part of the Ceded Provinces." Thus Archibald Seton, Agent 
to the Governor General at Bareilly, referred to the good effects of 
vaccination and the readiness with which the Rohillas took to it. He 
further wrote “I am induced by these circumstances to believe that 
the regular introduction of vaccination under the management of the 
surgeon of the station would be attended with great benefit to the 
inhabitants of this province, exclusive of which it would no doubt, 
be attended with the political advantage of making a most desirable 
impression upon their minds, by . exhibiting a fresh proof of the 
humane and benevolent system of the British Government, and of 
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its unwearied attention to the health and welfare of its native subjects 
(vide Home Public, 7th June, 1805, No 29) 

` 1а a previous communication dated 18th ‘March, 1805 Mt. 
Seton had thus commented on the utility of the measure. “Аз this 
circumstance, exclusive of its more obvious beneficial consequences 
may eventually be the means of adding to the popularity of the 
British Government in these provinces, I take liberty to communicate 
it officially for the information of-His Excellency.” 

After having been thus approached Thomas Brown the Secretary 
to the Government addressed a letter dated 24th August, 1805 to 
-members of the Medical Board soliciting their opinion about tlie 
expediency of establishing a depot for vaccine" inoculation. at Bareilly. 
Members of the Medical Board agreed with the suggestion and a depot 
was established accordingly. 
We have thus seen in - what circumstance the measure was intro- 

: duced. We may “note, in this connection that a crude ѕузгегӣ of 
inoculation existed 1 in the country and when the new method was 
introduced, there was hostility of those who used to inoculate accor- 
ding to the’ existing methods." There ‘was religious prejudice amongst 
the Hindus also.’ Muslims їй “much: larger numbers agreed to get 
themselves inoculated. We notice that .apart from humane consi- 
derations the Officers of the Government of the East India Company 
were moved by political motives also in introducing this measure. 
. They felt that the foundations of British rule could be strengthened 
by the introduction of such a measure. Such is the story of the 
introduction: of an earlier scientific innovation amongst a population 
which. was not used to such ‘novel methods. 


О. P. BHATNAGAR 


. A Note on Raghunath Angria 


_ There аге a-few references to Raghunath Angria, son of ‘Tulaji 
Angria, їп the. Foreign Department Political Consultation, 31 August 
„18до, no 11, reserved. in the National Archives of India, New. - 
Delhi. 
| ‘The gaddi of Kolaba fell vacant after фе death ` ol the infant 
`. Kanhoji Ш on the gth April 1840. ' Sambhaji Angria, a ‘nephew . 
-of Babu Rao Angria, who usurped the. state. about. . 1797 198, 
‘wasa claimant to the gaddi. While considering the respective claims 
of the different meinbers of the- Angria family, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, . 
Secretary to the. Bombay Government, in his memorandum of the 
| and May 1840 observed, “According to Mr. Courtney’ s account, ‘the ` | 
| senior branch of Angria's. family became extinct many years ago... on 


a the: demise: of Toolajee Angria. Оп referring | however to Mr. 


Wathen’s genealogical table, it will be observed that. Toolajee is. there 
represented | to have had a son named Ragoonath Angria, and who is 
stated to have been in Bombay, іп 1821. This discrepancy requires ` 
‘to be ‘enquired 1 into', but to me it appears doubtful, whether even 
admitting that this branch of the family has not become extinct, 
representative can now possess any claim to the succession" .? i 
The relevant extract from the genealogical, table made by Мг. 
Wathen, referred to by Mr. Willoughby, is given below : — 


Бе Angria 


1; Г "d 
Manajee Angria Sukhojee Angria Sumbajee Angria — Essajee Angria 
(dead) vue) (dead) (dead) 





| 
Toolajee Angtia (dead) 
Ragonath Angria 
(who was here last year) 


W.-H. Wathen, Secretary and Translator, Bombay Country Corres- 
pondence Ове. submitted the genealogical table along with his 


1 "Since this memorandum was written it has béen ascertained. that Ragoonath | 
Angria. is dead.” s 
2 ‘Pol. Cons., 31 Aug. 1840, no. 11. 
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memorandum (relating to the affairs of the Kolaba State) on the 1 sth 
January 1822, when Kasi Bai, the widow of Babu Rao Angria, and 
“Futteh Singh", who claimed to be a son of Kasi Bai, put their claims 
upon the Kolaba State after Babu Rao's death in 1814. 
| We know that after the Fort of Vijaydurg was stormed by Admiral 
Watson in 1756, Tulaji surrendered to Khandoji Mankar and Was: 
securely guarded by the Peshwa's men, Tulaji remained a closely 
watched prisoner in the hands of the Peshwa along with his mother, 
wives and two sons, Raghuji and Sambhaji, confined in various forts 
from time to time. Tulaji’s sons escaped from their confinement in 
"1766 to Bombay but the British did not give them shelter in their 
settlement. Raghuji then went to Haidar Ali and remained there 
long. Tulaji died as a prisoner in Fort Wandan in 1786*. 
"Ragoonathji Angria"*, noticed by Dr. P. C; Gupta’ in the 
Bombay Government records, who called himself a son of ‘Toolaji 
Angria’ апі wrote a letter -on the ` 3d August. 1860 seeking. British 
. protection and offering his services in ary hostile move against the 
“Poona Government", was no other than ‘Ragoonath Angria’ men- 
tioned by the Bombay ‘Secretary, Willoughby. · And Dr. Sen very 
correctly . thinks that ‘Ragoonathji Angria’ and тыша of the 
Portuguese records’ are one and the same person". Even from this 
scrappy information, it is evident that Raghunath Angria was not 
unknown to the Bombay authorities as.late as 1840 when’ his death 
_ was reported. It is very likely that further investigations among the 
Bomby Government records may reveal more information about the 
activities of this branch of the Angria family. 


UPENDRA NATH SARKAR 


3 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, vol. ЇЇ, pp. 347, 350. 
4 Sen, S. N., 4 Note on Raghunathji Angria (Calcutta Келеш, April 1940). 
5 Ibid. 
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On the study of- the medieval historical literature аз also the 
, numerous biographical notices of saints, one is struck by the cheap- 
ness of prices of food-stuffs in those times. Cloth seems to have 
been scarce and costly. — Even a man of means could hardly afford 
to have good quality stuffs, But food was extremely cheap ; cheap __ 
not only їп comparison with prices prevailing to-day or according to 
' our standards, but its cheapness appeared as а wonderful thing to the 
contemporaries also. · Thus Ziyauddin Barani praises che cheapness of 
prices іп his times, giving. prices of various articles of food.! Com- 
pated with these, che prices prevailing in the time of Firoz Tughlaq 
were not unfavourable. If some commodities were cheaper in the 
reign of Alauddin, some others were cheaper during the days of 
` Firoz?. ‘Abdullah, author of Tarikb-i-Daidi, also bears witness to the 
extreme cheapness of Prices of foodstuffs during the reign | of the | 
Lüdis. Most.of the chronicles write with a bravado that prices of ` 
necessaries of life were quite cheap in their days, | 2 
Foreigners, too, were struck by cheapness of prices | in Medieval . 
India. Khojandi has been cited in the Masalik-ul-A bsār. as saying : 
“I and my three friends асе beef, bread and melted butter (gb?) for 
| one jital i in some places of Delhi till we were satisfied*, In Balban's 
days baked bread used to be sold -at two sērs fora jital®. Public 
. bakeries апа cook-houses seem to have been common’. They were 
` precursors of moderi hotels but were m not liked or puse by 
the Hindus: | Р 
Arabic and Persian v writers give interesting ‘data about the cereals, 
fruits, vegetables etc. of those days. Wheat was commonly used but 


1 Barani: Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Bib. Ind. Text ааба referred to as 
Вагапі) p. 305. Elsewhere I have calculated to find that "a present day rupee 
would buy about two present day maunds of wheat in ‘Alauddin’s time.” See my. 
History of the Kbaljis pp. 270-271. 

2 ‘АНЕ: Tarikb.i-Firóz Shahi. 

. 3 Tarikb-i-Daudi, Bankipur Ms. Fol. 223-24. і 

4. al-Qalqashindi: S#bbul A'sba, English translation by Otto Spies, Ed 
(hereafter as Alqal) pp. 56-57. 

5 Favaidul Favaid by Hasan Sijzi, Urdu Trs., Lahore, pects abbreviated 
as FF.) p. 160: 

6 Barani, pp. 318-15, Also Tarikb-i-Daidi. 
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тэ 


was “the dearest article", and barley is mentioned oftener іп the’ 


-hagiological literature, Other’ cereals were peas, lintels, masb, 


lobiya and sesame. > Rice is said to be of as many kinds as twenty- 
8 


27 опе. Wheat bread, baked (roti). or fried (piri), was eaten with 


: dal, meat and - vegetable curries, — Chapatis were cooked in tandars®, 
. even now common in the: Punjab, and open ovens (chulba) common 
-all over India. Orther dishes were churned curd?®,- kbajar'', meat 
and meat soup (Zsb)?..  Paratba'), balwa* and  barsa!5 меге 
‘common with the rich, kbicbri* and satt!" with the poor. Mus- 
lims were generally · meat-eaters and mostly ate *'the-flesh of cow and 
goat though they have many sheep, because they have become 
. accustomed to с. 8° А cow for slaughtering cost only one and a 
half Tankah, while fowls, pigeons and other birds were sold very 
cheap.) The Hindus as a rule were vegetarians. Of the vegetables 
mentioned are cucumber,?? pumpkin, various kinds of sag, karela 
(bitter gourd)?! turnip, carrot, asparagus, ginger, garden beet, onion, 
garlic, fennel and thyme**.. . This certainly. does not exhaust the list, . 
but these have found specific mention. Vegetables were cooked and 
fried with various kinds of masalas and butter; and as if the spices 
“were not enough to ‘whip up the action of the stomach,’ a great 
`, number of pickles (achars) were used. Tamarind was commonly used 
and grown in abundance?, 4 éjaz-i-Khusraviof Amir Khusrau and 
Kitabur Rabla of Ibn Battütah are full of references to these relishes 
without which Indian meals, then as now, аге never complete. Pickle- 
were prepared from green mangoes as well as ginger and chillies.” 


`7 Masalikul Absar, Elliot, vol. III, p. 583. 

8 Algal, рр. 48-49. - 9 FF. р. 174. 

то Rabatul Qulab ч Nizámuddin oye Urdu Trs, Lahore (hereafter 
referred: to as RQ.) p. 3 

тї Sairel Auli ya by Mic Khurd Uidu Trs., (hereafter as $4.) p. 273. 

12 RQ. p. 10. ‹ 13 S4. pp. 173, 176. 

14 Barani, рр. 318-19; SA., р. 173; FF.. рр. 75, 89. ` 

15 Barani, p. 316; SA., pp. 173-176. , 


16 FF., р. дг: 17 SA., р. 226. 18 Algal, p. 56. 
19 Barani, also Musalik, Elliot, vol. IH, р. .583. 20 Algal; p. 49. 
22 Algal, pp. 49, 50. 

at SA. p. тї . o 23 Algal, р: 50. 


24 See К. M. Ashraf: Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan, 
` Asiatic, Society of Bengal, pp. 282-3. - 
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The desserts consisted of fresh fruit, dry fruit and sweets. Dry 
' fruits were mostly imported and so were apples, grapes, pears and 
"pomegranates.?? ‘Melons, green and yellow (turbüz and kharbüza), 
were grown in abundance?*. Orange, citron (straj), lemon (limin), 
lime (fim) and figs: were also commonly known?'. .Sugat-cane was. 
grown in abundance and Ziyauddin Barani writes the Indian word 
for it— ропа. “Mango, then as now, was the most favourite fruit of 
India. Much praise 15 ‘bestowed by Hasan Sijzi on the mango of 
Badayiin.** Sweet-meats were of many kinds, as many as sixty-five”. 

_- Some names like 72077, pupae tab. samosas, ang balwa?* are familiar 

; гар to this day. 


. Fresh water was the chief: drink of thé people. ` In summer season 


`> vit was cooled in earthen jugs. Iced water was а rarity even for the 


© Sulcans*?. Sharbat, too, was in vogue. On festive occasions, or to 
celebrate some victory, the Sultans: used to arrange for free distribution 
` of- sweets and ‘sharbat among the people. Wine, prohibited by reli- 
gion and disapproved:of by all, was drunk freely by those who had 
a liking for іс. Even an ‘Alauddin, who undertook severe measures 
E to prohibit wine, never gavè it up ‘himself; even а religious minded 
Firóz had bottles ‘hidden, under his bed. But: the after-dinner drink 
: was only. water. In this connection the statement of Shihabuddin is 
-worth quoting. Writing of the days of Muhammad Tughlaq he says . 
that “the .smiallest quantity of wine is not to be found either in shops 
гог in’ private houses: so great is the Sultan’s aversion to it and so 


I severe the. punishments with which he visits its voraries. Besides, the 





-` inhabitants of India have little taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, 
but content themselves with betel; an agreeable drug, the use e of which 
Is permined м without the slightest i aes 


А a SA. Пр. 313. al- Qugstind йай himself when at one place he says 
^ that. grapes were produced in India in abundance (рр. 49-50) and at another е 
| “writes : | "there are few gardens but no grapes. ' (р: 28). > 

ae Ibn Batrütih writes that the postal service was utilized, for importing fruit. 
» "And the fruits’ of Khurasan,” says he, ' ‘which ate much sought after in India, 


“+o ate often’ conveyed by this means.” Elliot, vol. Ш, p. 588. 


26. Algal, Р: 49. : : 27 Ibid., p. 49. 

28 FF., p..173.- 29 4iqd,p.5e. ` | 30 Barani, Р- 318. 
`3: Firüz Тад 15 a ied to have been able to get some ice when he went ` 
to the Sirmür hills. | 32 Masalik, Elliot, vol. TIL; р. e 
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After completion of the meal thal and lota were brought for wash- 
‘ing hands. Gram-flour seems to have been used for soap. Afterwards 
pan was setved??. It is interesting to note how old the. institution 
of pan is. In medieval chronicles it is . called by its Sanskrit name 
tambaP^, It was used and liked by  all?*. ae used to take oath ` 
and promise their word of honour by accepting pani 

"Muslims used to dine together, often from е same plate, 
always on the same board (dastar Кролл). For this reason it was 
particularly ‘necessary for a Muslim to possess good table manners. 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya gave a long гас to his disciples about 
observing good manners while ^ eating?" -Interdining facilitated 
arrangements for Ыр dinners where a ЕР. people could eat, not 
е only at the mansions of the поЬе$?*, but also in the  kbángabs of the 
saints®®, The custom also certainly developed feelings of brotherhood 
and equality among the Muslims, 

The practice of interdining by Muslims was neither liked nor 
practised by the Hindus. ^ Vidyapati mentions with contempt how 
Saiyyad and Faqir and women of easy virtue dined together*®, “I 
have seen," says Alberüni, ‘Brahmans who allowed their relatives to 
eat with them from the same plate but most of them disapprove of 
this!" *Scrupulous care had to be observed in eating and drinking, 
" Every Brahman was required to have his separate drinking vesscl and 
eating utensils; i£ another man used them they were broken*?." In 
these circumstances interdining was out of the question. This practice 
of the: Brahmans had permeated into other castes also and restrictions 
of interdining had become more than a fad. Brahmans generally did 
not eat meat, besides they avoided onion and garlic also*? 

The cheapness of prices and the easy availability of food-stuffs had 
made people regard any waste in food as a matter of little consequence. 
The dining board was loaded with victuals irrespective of whether the 
guest could finish all the food. The number of dishes determined the 


33 FF. p. 168. 34 Barani, p. 182... Also FF., p. 168. 
35 Fo: praise of betel sce Amir Khusrau: Deval Rani, Aligarh Text p. 50. 
36 As to Malik Chhajiü i in his revolt against Jalaluddin Khalji. Baran, р. 182. 
37 $4. рр. 373-377: 38. Cf. Barani, p. 116. 39 RQ., р. 9. 
4o Vidyāpati: Kīrtilatā, Indian Press, PP- 42-43. . 

41 Alberüni's India, Cited i in Habib: Indian Culture and Social Life, p. 71. 
42 lbid,p.7z1. ` 43 Habib., p. 72. 


IHQ., JUNE, 1952 i 12 
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measure of hospitality. The waste was, however, not so much teal as 
apparent, because there were alwaysa large number of domestics and 
menials co share the leavings. With the poor also there was no 
question of thrift int matters of food. They too were ::ot only proverb- 
ially hospitable, Бис on occasions like marriage and ‘festival, they 
‘wasted food recklessly, - 
The diners possessed “huge appetites and peel stomachs", ^^ A 
very curious custom amongst the [ndians was to insist on the guest 
to partake more of food after he had eaten to satiety, and refusal 
. by the guest was considered impolite. Science had not taught the 
people of Medieval India the advantages of a light nourishing diet, 
: and they believed . in нш themselves with чу, and rich vic- 
tuals. 


K..S. La 


REVIEWS 


BAMLAR PAL-PARVAN by Chintaharan Chakravarti. Viśva- 
vidyasamgraha No. 96. Visvabhatati Granthalay. Calcutta 1359 B.S. 
(21952). The monograph gives in Bengali a critical account of the 
feasts and festivities of Bengal. It begins with an analysis оЁ е prin- 
ciples that seem to have contributed to the origin of these festivals. 
Some of the festivities are meant to greet the seasons, some are occa- 
sioned by the new harvests developing often into cake-festivals. Very 
popular are the festivals held in connection with different sacraments for 
one's children.and entertainments for one's kith and kin. Welfare of 
the society appears to have been the aim of a good many festivities.. 
Lastly, there are religious -services and other rites observed to prevent 
and remove various ailments of an individual as also of the commu- 
nity. According to orthodox classification, there ate three classes of 
festivities—V. сай. Puranic and Tantric. Besides funeral rites and 
Brahmanic Sicluménts, » no Vedic ritual is to-day in vogue in Bengal, 
though a number of Vedic ` Mantras is used in connection with some 
of the non-Vedic rites, Puranic and Tantric festi¥ities consist mainly 
of periodical festive worship of different deities— Vaisnavite, ‘Saivaite, 
Sakta and other. Some of these festivities enjoy wide, in cases, all- 
India celebrity, while many have only a restricted regional popularity. 
Some of them are very old, mentioned in the Smrti di;ests dating 
even fronr the 1 1th-ra2th. centuries, while others are of unknown age 

or of.a later period. 

We have-in this bookiet a comprehensive treatment of the 
festivities observed in Bengal. Accounts of a number of them so far 
available are scattered in different journals, not unoften inaccessible. 
The monograph will be welcome to all who are interested in the reli- | 
gious and cultural life of the people. It will be superflous to emphasise 
the necessity of compiling similar, accounts of festivities from other 

parts of the country which will facilitate the preparation i a consoli- 
dated work for the whole of India. 


DuRGAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 
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| HIUEN 1 TSANG (in Bengali) by Rein Re Bal : lige Ty 

ed by | the Vigvabharati "Granthalaya, ` 2 Bankim ‘Chatterjee Street, E 
Calcutta ; ; Рр. 147+ several illustrations. and two maps. : | 

This monograph on- Hiuen Tsang by ‘SH Satyendra Kumar Basu 

is neither a -running translation of the. pilgrim’ s Records, nor a 

summary of the same. In Bengali the former class is already represen- 

ted by a volume in the late Jogendza Nath Samaddar's Samasámayika 


Bharata series, while a good summary of the pilgrim’s itinerary occurs ~~ 


in the Pracina Bharata by the late Ramaprana Gupta. The present `, 
monograph, ‘however, differs from these two in being an account 
of both the life and travels, from and to China, of Hiuen Tsang in- 
several chapters arranged, more or less, chronologically and admitting т 
of an intermingling with the author" 's own observations. 


The result is that. for a popular: reading - it, shall have a good ` | 


appeal, The author himself also has no: pretension as to “his treatise | | 
being purported for the advanced students of Indology.. es 

The chapters successively ate; The.beginning of the sojourn from ` : 
China towards India ; Hámi-Turfan-Kuca ; Tientsan- Samarkhand- 
-Tukhāra ; a general description of India ; Gandhara-Udy 'ána-Taxila ; : '. 


from Kasmir to Kanauj ; Ayodhya-Prayaga-Kausambi ; Buddhist oh 
sacred land; Nalanda ; Bengal. and Kámarüpa ; : "ehe. Deccan ; at ^ 


" Nalanda again; Harsavardhana ; “return journey: į. in his n native, land Е 
and the remainder of the pilgrim’ s life. > vs A 
Notes, both in the body and at foot of the text, have; save In^ ' 
several cases, added to the merit of the monograph. But the author's 
observations are interspersed in the paragraphs i in a way as rendering 
it difficult for a general reader, in many places, to: distinguish them 
from the pilgrim’s statements. The author, however, tells his story. 
in a pleasing language. | 
Printing and illustrations are re happy. 


М. N. Das Сорта 
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Journal of the Oriental Institute M. 5. University Baroda, vol. I, no. 4 


. NILMADHAV SEN.—Syntax of Tenses in tbe Ramayana 


ADRIS BaneRJi.— Origins of Jain Practices. Several literary and 
| atchaeological data have been cited to establish the existence of 
pre-Vedic elements in Jainism in respect of the institutions and 
practices like’ Sramanism, the practice of yoga and the cule of 
nudity. 
M. Govinp Pat.— Date of Buddha's Parinirvana. ASoka’s Minor 
- Rock Edict 1 in which the number 256 occurs as indicative of the 
bygone years of Buddlià's decease is -known to have been set up 
between 248 and 240 B.C. So, it follows that the parinirvana 
took place at a time between 504 and 496 B.C. Evidence coming 
from some Burmese ‘sources shows that Buddha passed away on 
Wednesday the full-moon day of Vaisakha, under the constella- 
tion Visakhi. A coincidence of the mónth, day and constellation 
mentionéd in these sources is found on. the 15th April of 501 


B.C. 


P. C. Divanı —Karmayoga Tradition. The tradition of the origin 
and transmission of the Karmayoga doctrine amongst the Ksatriyas 
as referred toin the Bhagavadgita has the corroboration from 
Puranic and Vedic literature. The tradition had become inter- 
rupted sometimes before 1500 B.C, So, some Ksatriya princess 
had to take instructions from Brahmana sages in later days. 


J. T. ParikH.—Orthodox Tradition about the Origin of the Sanskrit 
` Drama. Here is given in detail. the story in the Natyasastra 
about the origin of dramatic performance. Ac the request of the 

_gods, Brahma ‘created the -drama consisting of. dialogues, songs, 

‘actions and display of feelings. Subsequently, he had to order 
the construction of а Natya-grba. Mimicry formed the first stage 
of the performance, and then dancing was introduced in it. The 
 Amrtamantbana and Tripuradaba were the two dramas first 
staged. 
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J. J. panpya,—K@lidasa’s Indebtednéss:to Valmiki. 

B. Sussa Rao .—Age of Kalidasa. The condition of the society і in : 
Kalidasa's time as- evidenced in the Málayibác timitra has. been -- 
discussed under the following heads: Ой and the. Stage. 
Horticulture, Architecture, Sculpture, ` Amusement, Customs 
and Manners. ` 

U. P. Suan.— Sidelights on the Life-time Sandalwood Image of 
Маралға. А . sandalwood image of Mahavira traditionally 
believed to have. been carved in his life-time is worshipped as” 
Tanta ог Jivitasvami. The conception of the Jivantasvami is 
conjectured to have ‘a bearing on the evolution of the concept of 
a Bodhisattva ot a Buddha image.’ 


Journal of Oriental Researoh, vol. XIX, pt. III. 

T. N. RAMACHANDRAN.—Hlistoric India and ber Temples. T emples 
of India, both 'rock-cut and structural, are manifestations of the 
great religious urge of the people. Some of them— small monu- 
ments and big edifices— built by Hindus, Jains and Buddhists have 
been briefly described and their significance discussed in this 
paper. | | | 

—.— Indian Bronzes. Some of the bronze statuettes and i images 
belonging to the different periods of Indian history and represent- 
ing different cults of. the land form the subject-matter of the 
discussion here. 

К. К. VENKATARAMAN AND К. К. 5ишуАвАн The Udayendiram 
Plates of Nandivarman Il, А new study of the place-names , 
occurring in the inscription. , 

Y. МАНАШМСА SasrRi.—Murari as a Posi: This is ап appreciation 

_ of the poetic skill of thé author of the drama A nargharagbava. 

SACHCHIDANANDA BHATTACHARYA.—Sanskrit Manuscripts іп tbe | 
Department of Historical and | Antiquarian Studies and Nara; рей А 
Handique Research Institute at Gaubaii, Assam. | 

Аркіѕ BANERJI.— Game Preserves in Ancient India. Certain forest 
areas in. Sarnath, Rajgir, Grdhraküta and Kosala are cited to have 

been declared game preserves where the killing of animals апі. 
birds were prohibited in ancient times. , 

V. RacHavan.—Chronological Notes: Kaiyata and Dbanafijaya. 

А quotation by Киууака from Kaiyata-helps the writer to assign 
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1150 А.С. asthe tower limit to Kaiyata's date. As Bhoja in 
his Sra garaprakasa refers to the Raghavapandaviya of Dhananjaya 
the latter cannot be later than the middle of the. 1 1th century. 


. Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical Society. 
vol, ХХІІІ, parts 1—2 


ANANDA К. CooiaraswaMy,—The T и, and Tbeory of Indian 
Painting. The encyclopedic ^ work A bbilagitartbacintamani 
compiled by Some$vara іп the 12th. century includes a section on 
painting. The relevant Sanskrit text in 55 Slokas has been tepro- 
duced here with English Translation and elaborate Notes. 


V. S. AGRAWALA. — Catalogue of tbe Mathura Museum. The anti- 
quarian. objects . ‘described in the ‘paper are I. Jaina Tirthamkara 
| . Images ; (а) Dated Images of the Киѕапа Period. (b) Undated 
Kusana Images, inscribed ` and  uninscribed. (с) Tirthamkara 
lmages of the Gupta Period. (d) Tirthamkara Images of the 
. Medieval Period. (e) Miscellaneous Jaina Images. (f) Ayaga- 
`. patas. П. Киѕапа Royal Statues. Ш. Miscellaneous Images. IV. 
—. Female figures. У. Miscellaneous fragmentary figures. VI. Bas- 
Reliefs: (a) Scenes of Buddha's Life. (b) Decorative Bas-reliefs. 


VaSUDEVA S. AcrawaLa,—Some Foreign Words in Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature. A number of words preserved in the Sanskrit language 
can be explained in the light of the related foreign words, provid- 
ing thereby evidence of cultural relationship between ancient India 
and abroad. The following words occurring in Vedic and post- 

` Vedic literature have been discussed in the paper with reterence to 
their sources: taimata, ligi-vilagi, urugüla, helayah-helayah, 
jarika (-ziggurut) karsapana, jabala, haibihila, kantha, stava- 
гака, pinga. 

Аркіѕ Banerli.—Traces of Jainism in Bengal. Besides literary 
references to the Jaina activities in the PracyadeSa, epigraphic 
records, archaeological ruins and fragmentary images found in 
Bengal or in its neighbourhood demonstrate the great influence 
Jainism exercised over Eastern India in ancient times. 


PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA.—T he Yaudbeyas. Coins of different 


types and different times, belonging to the - Yaudheya Republic : 
have been found in a vast area extending between the Satatru and 
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the Yamuna. The Yaudheyas appear to have migrated from time 
to time from one place to another in the extensive regions of the 
eastern Panjab, | 

Гллт Monan GarG.—Navadevakula. The historical importance 
of the ancient site of Navadevakula (Newal) in the Unao district 

` of U. Р. is pointed out. i 

V. S. AGRAWALA.—Kalidasa and Sanskrit Buddhism. Ideas, ima- 
gery, expressions and literary motifs contained in the contemporary 
literature of Sanskrit Buddhism are also found in the works of 
Kalidasa. 

—.—A New Gupta Temple at Dara in Malwa. 

KnisHNA Deva AND V. S. Acrawata.—The Stone. Temple at 
Nalanda. 

S. C, Upapuyaya.— A Fourteenth Century Brass Image of Rajni, a 
consort of Surya. Е 

М. К. MaJmMupar.—Treatment of Goddesses іп Ийи and Brabme- 
nical Pictorial Art. 

КАМ Kumar Dixsurr.— Land-grants of the Chandella Kings. 


Poona Orientalist, vol. XV, nos. 1-4 


TaPoNATH CHAKRAVARTI.—Some Flora mentioned in the Early Médi- 

cal Literature of Bengal and some popular Taboos about the use 

"ef certain Fruits and Vegetables. . The account of several plants 

: recorded here. is mainly. ‘based on information given in a medical 

treatise called Cakradattasamgraba or Cibitsisamgraba compiled 

by DE кылаш | a physician author of Bengal in the rath 
century. RN 

NARENDRA Nati CraupHurt.—Mother Goddess Durga. 

P. К. Gope.—Pakarnava, an ‘Anonymous Medical Work and its 
Date-—between АД. 1650 and 1800. - 

Н. L. Hartyappa, —V edic Legends: A Critical Review. . Legends _ 
often intended to serve didactic purposes are. also important for 
social and religious history. They inculcate ideas that are good 

-for the well-being of the society and they also fue ethical weak- 
ness chat is found inherent in mankind. 

SADASHIVA L. Katre.—An Earlier Terminus ай; quem for the Date 

` of Nandapandita’s Sraddba-kalpalata-—samvat 1641 = 1585 A.C. 


K, 
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Fisco —The Conception of Personality in the Caraka- 


simbita and the Concept of Prajñāparādha. Caraka in his famous 


P. 


medical treatise has - prescribed modes of conduct for an ideal 
‘citizen.’ He has. recognised Praj&aparadba (abuse of intellect) to 
be: the € cause of many a human ills. 
‚М. Pus, —Kasbmir' s Contribution to Sanskrit Poetry. А 
‘galaxy of great poets had adorned the land of Kashmir many of 
whose works are no more in existence. But what has survived is 


ғ :not. inconsiderable. | 


U. 
M. 


VENKATAKRISHNA Rao.—-Bhasa’s Rama-dramas. 


YAMUNACHARYA.—-The Human Personality and its Destiny accor- 


ding to Visistadvaita. 


‚ SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA.—A Passage in the Kansitaki Brabmano- 


panisad (1. 2- -6). The extract’ containing the knotty passage of 


Iw "Upanisad has been fully explained. 


к. 


‘Biswas. Note on the Cactus Plants of India. 
IL ita. -The. life’ and. work of Vidyaranya (Madhava) 


ae is: depicted i in эш verses divided i into 14 sections. 





М 
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Ancient Indian Geography 


_ The subject of ancient Indian ‘geography is richly documented in 

: the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakric literatüres as well as the writings of the 
Greek, Chinese and Arab geographers. The information relating to. 
the several aspects of geographical science like physical, political and 
commercial geography is indeed so vast that the subject merits a. 
research dissertation planned on .special lines. The original sources 
are in-many languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Greek, Latin, Chinese, 

. Arabic, Persian, ancient Pahlavi,, Avesta and the Indian regional 
languages. By patient gleaning of scattered information from innu- ' 
merable ‘sources and piecing the results together, it may be expected 
that a rich picture of Indian geographical knowledge would become 
available. А hundred years of Indian historical studies have remained 
without a proportionate advance i in the knowledge of ancient Indian 
geography. 

It is worth while to record here in a clarified manner the sources 
on this subject from the carliest times: 

1. Vedic geography as depicted in. the four Vedic Sathhitis, 
especially the Rgveda, which acquaints us with the geography of 
north-western India about the beginning of the second millenium B.C. 
References to Сайра, Sindhu, -Sarasvati and the rivers of the Pusijab, 
especially to the Susomi ot Sohan, a Бие у of the Indus, to Marud- 
vrdha, modern Maruvardhan flowing through Kashtawar in Kashmir, 
and to Suvastu, modern Swat, are important landmarks of Vedic 
geography. Equally interesting is. the mention of such names as 
Kamboja (ancient Pamir), Bālbīka (Balkh ог Bactria}, Müjavanta 
(modern Munjan lying to the south of Oxus) and Gandhara. These 
names tie down the Vedic hymns to a specific part of the country and 
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give them a reality as nothing else does, for the geographical tradition 
in the form of place-names is most tenacious and almost indestructible. 
Such names as Kubha (Kabul), Gomati (Gomal), Krumu (Kurram), 
Үаууйуає (Jhob), Bhalana (Bolan), Pakthana (Pakhtoon), Trikakut 
(Sulaiman mountain which was the source of the famous salve known 
both in ancient and modern times), —are also unmistakable landmarks 
of Vedic geography, pointing to the area of extension of those peoples. 
, The later Vedic literature including the secondary Sathhitas, Brahma- 
nas, Upanisadas, Sütras and  Pratisakhyas, is also rich in place-names 
and some of the important routes like the one from Gandhara to Kuru- : 
Pañcāla are mentioned there. Le geograpbie et ethnographic Vedi- 
que by Saint Martin was ап excellent pioneer work, but an exhaustive: 
study of Vedic geography as the firm basis of early Indian historical 
studies is needed. 


2. Epics: Ramayana and Mahābhārata. In the Ramayana the 
route of Rama's exile and of Vafgistha’s messengers to Bharata in the 
Kekaya country (Salt range) require clarification. Prof, Pargiter 
devoted а special article to the geography of Rama’s exile, but the 
subject merits a fresh approach. .The routes of the monkey army sent 
in quest of Siti in the four directions, alchough preserving an impor- 
tant geographical document, seem to be a later addition made some 
time in the Gupta period when Indonesian geography of Yavadvipa. 
(Java) and Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra) became a vital reality {or Indian. 
navigators. 

The Mababbarata is the richest single source of ancient geography 
preserved in Sanskrit and old literature. Its most important chapters 
are those relating со Bhuvanakosa (Bhismaparva, ch. 9), Tirthayatra 
(Мапарагуа, chs, 80-88 and 89-153 describing the pilgrimage of 
Dhaumya and of Yudhisthira respectively, being a shorter and a 
longer version of a. religious itinerary round the country), Pandava- 
.digvijaya or conquest of the four regions, and the Upayana-parva 
(Sabhaparva, chs. 25-32 and chs, 51-52), which incidentally provides 
. а unique record of ancient economic geography with respect to the 
manufactured articles peculiar со each country. Араг: from chis, 
material the Mahābhārata is a vast encyclopedia of geographical infor- 
mation of inestimable value. The epic information (Bhismapatva, - 
ch. 11) about the original homeland of the Sakas (Scythians) and _ 
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Rsikas (Yae-chi) in Central Asia including a number of old place- 


name 15 almost as important as that given by Herodotus and is of a 
kindred nature, pointing to its compilation some time about the fifth | 
century B.C. when the Sakas still occupied the highlands of the Oxus 
and Central Asia. 


3. Puranas. The mass of literature under this name treats the 
Bhuvanakosa or traditional account of ancient geography, Tirthas ot 
culture centres which were marked out during the course of Aryan 
colonisation of the country as sacred spots or focal points of diffusion 
and congregation; Stbala-mabatmyas (specific descriptions of local 
topography in much greater’ detail), and hundreds of special topics 
24 Беагіпр on Indian geography. Тһе time range of Puranic compila- 
tion extends over about two thousand years and this literature 
undoubtedly preserves a unique record of the slow and steady process 
of land-settlement or “land taking," a cultural process of the highest 
sanctity by which the original ancestors planted themselves on land 
as. ‘children of the soil’ and became welded and fused from epoch to 
. epoch in an indivisible nationhood, The Purinas present the only 
` record . of the cultural unity that India achieved through the ages of 
which each: stage was unfolded against a definite geographical back- 
А ground in the extensivé river ‘valleys, plains, mountains and forests 
: of India. Pargiter's edition of the Markandeya Purana testifies to 
the richness of Puranic geography, of which the vast material still 
remains unworked. Dr. B. C. Law and Dr. D. C. Sircar have also made 
considerable contributions to the © clarification of the Bhuvanakosa 
portions relating to the countries, mountains and rivers of India, 

4. Panini’s Astadbyayt and grammatical literature. Panini 
in his si#tras presents a rich picture of Indian geography discussed in 
my paper. on “Geographical Data in the Astadbyayi (Journal of the 
U.P. Historical Society, vol. XVI, pt. 1, pp. 11-57). The material 
in the Ganapatha consists of important lists of place-names and tribal 
names comprising about a thousind items. This material is only 
matched in importance and richness of recording by the information 
in the writings of the classical geographers of India. А comparative 
study of the two sources is likely to yield important results for the 
` ‘geography of the formative period of Indian history (B. C. 500- 
2. first century A.D.) The Mababbisya of Patafjali and the Kasika 
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have preserved in their own way а mass of evidence unknown from 
any other source. | 


5. Buddhist literature, Geographical evidence in the Pali Trpi- 
taka and its commentaries is available in the admirable Dictionary of. 
Pali Proper Names by Dr. Malalasekera. More important are the 
routes of Buddha’s itinerary and those of his disciples both through 
north India and Gandhara;. We may also mention under the topic 
of Buddhist sources the Sanskritic texts of Buddhism compiled mostly 
between the first and the fifth century A.D., which although belong- 
ing to an altogether ‘different epoch furnish highly important material 
relating to international routes connecting India with the adjacent 
. countries and also Greater India. Prof. Paul Pelliot contributed an 
article. of almost classical importance for .the geography of Further 
“India entitled ‘Two Itineraries between China and India’ (BEFEO, 
"1904, pp. 218ff.). Mons. Przyluski has contributed a. detailed 
account of North-West India according to the Vinaya of Müla-Sarvas- 
tivadins and connected texts (Journal Asiatique, 1914, рр. 493-568). 
Dr. Sylvain Levi also made brilliant conttibutions to the geography of 
| the Indian Archipelago (Journal Asiatique, 1921, pp. 3326.) and . 
to the geographical material of the Brbatkatha and the Mabiniddesa. 
His - ‘monograph on the geographical contents of the Mabamayun 
(/4., 1915) is a model of critical investigation of sources often 
discarded as valueless. It "vas presented by me in an English render- 
. ing for Indian | readers (Journal of the О. P. Historical Society, vol. 
© XV, pt. П, рр.. 24-52). Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Coedes (The | Kingdom: 
` ФЕ Srivijaya, BEFEO, ХҮШ, 6, pp. 198), Pelliot and Moens have . 
written important papers based on Sanskrit and Chinese Buddhist 

sources of Indian geography. 


6: Chinese Tripitakas. The vast body of this literature com- 
. rising about 2000 texts rendered into Chinese is still a sealed book, — 
“but many secular texts including some on Indian geography are pre- 
' served there, The Fan-Fan-Yu'a geographical dictionary with Sans- 
krit and Chinese names in parallel columns published by D. Raghuvira 
-is an instance of what may be expected. Even maps of old land- 
` -routes - between India and China are preserved i in the Chinese Tripi- 
-_takas, as Dr. Bagchi kindly showed to me once. 
T. Tibetan Buddhism. A large number of Sanskrit texts are 
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preserved in Tibetan translations of the Tanjur and Kanjur collections, 
and lndian geography like other aspects of Indian culture is sure to 
benefit from an examination of chese works. 


8. Chinese travellers. Fa-hien, Yuan-Chwang, I-Tsing, Sung- 
. Yun are classical names whose accounts of travels between China and 
` India are priceless treasures as sources of Indian history and culture, 
and none the less of geography. The overland route from India to 
China through Afghanistan ` and Central Asia as may be mapped i in 
the footsteps of the pilgrim Yuan-Chwang 1 is а marval of human 
effort in forging international contacts under conditions of the utmost 
difficulty and risk, Beal, Watters and last of all Archer Walley in 
his latest. book ‘The Real Tripitaka and other Pieces’ which is a report 
on the travel of the Master of the Law, Dharmacarya Moksacarya 
Yuan-Chwang compiled from several sources, have made capital 
contributions to Indian geographical study through concentrated work 
on the Yuan-Chwang Saga. The importance of this Chinese source 
besides its accurate obsetvation and truthful recording lies їп the fact 
that its date is known wich certainty as in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. It provides corroborative evidence to Sanskritic sources 
of about the same period, e.g. the geographical chapters in the 
Brhatsatnl ita of: Varahamihira. 


9. Classical Geographers of India, who accompanied Alexander 
> and followed i in his train for a period of more than five centuries have 
left a vast Љоду of literature, a class by itself, which is one of the 
richest sources of Indian economic, commercial and political geography. 
Ptolemy and Periplus treat of Indian geography frankly as a science, 
presenting a systematic treatment of high value. Jerini in his researches 
on Ptolemy's geography of eastern Asia and Prof. Renou in his new 
edition of Ptolemy's geography, and Schoff in his Periplus have done 
great service to Indian geographical studies, But the pioneer contri- 
bution of a monumental nature still unsurpassed, we owe to the 
labours of Prof, McCrindle whose six volumes of the classical 
sources of Indian geography ate a valuable mine of knowledge about 


India. 


10. Old Iranian sources, The inscriptions of Darius the Great, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts and inscriptions also contribute an 
important chapter to the ancient geography of India, especially that 
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relating to the North-West. Shri J.J. Modi has thrown welcome 
light on these sources in his writings. 


11. jain sources, The Jain canonical texts.or the Aga literature 
with its commentaries, the subsequent Jain writings and the. Apa. 
bhrarhía literature together with the Prabandhas or historical essays. 
which were a specialliteraty feature of the medieval Jain authors, all 
these constitute a very important source of Indian geography. The 
material lies practically unworked upto now. There 15 also some 
literature on Tirtha-yatras to the sacred places of the Jainas both in 
north and south India, of which none has been properly published, 
Similarly the Düta-kavyas following the model of Kalidasa’s Megba- 
dita treat of certain routes along which the Messengers are supposed 
to travel actoss the length and breadth of the country. About seventy 
of these Sardefa poems are known, of which the geographical study 
would repay the labours of any scholar. The colophons of Jain 
manuscri, ts both of Sanskrit, Prakrit and ApabhrathSa are also replete 
with geographical information, as even a casual perusal of the Jain- . 
Pustaka-Prasasti-Sangraba by Muni Jina Vijaya will show. 


12. Sanskrit literature. The works of Kalidasa, Bana, Raja- 
Sekhara, Varahamihira, Kalhana and a host of other i important authors 
furnish geographical material of the first-rate value. The fourth and 
the thirteenth cantos of Raghuvamsa’ may be regarded аз one of the 
most important chapters of ancient Indian geography, keeping in view 
a survey of the entire sub-continent and its adjacent countries in the 
Gupta age. Varahamihira (6th century A.D.) deals in detail. with 
the divisions of the country (Brhatsambita, chs. 14 and 16) noting 
about 300 names most of which are of certain value and known from 
contemporaneous sources and . inscriptions, Dr. Fleet contributed a 
paper on this material in the Indian Antiquary, Raja$ekhara in his 
Kavya-Mimamsa enumerates about 125 names of countries, rivers and 
mountains, and adds that for further information the reader should 
consult ‘his bigger work, the Bhuvanakosa, of which ‚ unfortunately 
the text has not yet come to light. The author bases his accounts 
on the five principal divisions of India that were also known to 
Yuan-Chwang and other early writers, viz. Madhyade$a, Pürvadesa, 
Daksinapatha, Paścimadeśa and Utrarapatha. RajaSekhara also 
mentions the economic products of each region and directs that a poet 
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should make himself familiar with these details about peoples and 


places in order to escape errors in his description. 


Some of the Sanskrit lexicons of medieval times also note 
geographical details that have some corroborative value. It 15 sur- 
prising to find both the Abbidbana-cintamani and the” Vaijayanti 
explaining some obscure place-names of Paninian geography, e.g. 
Pratyagratha (=Ahicchatra), Bhaurika (=Samatata), _The Agamas 
and the Tantra works also contribute in their own way strings of 
geographical names in connection with the holy spots relating to 
several gods and goddesses. Dr. D. C. Sircar in his latest monograph 
oi: the 108 Saktipithas cr centres of Sakti-worship has instituted a 
comparative and critical inquiry into their identification throwing a 
flood of light on old Indian geography. (JRASB., 1948, pp. 
1-106). | 

13. Arab geographers, ninth to the ‘fourteenth century A.D. 
Arab geographers wrote extensively about India and of commerce 
between India and her neighbours on the west and the east. Their 
outlook was critical and scientific, dealing with the principal trade- 
routes, making inquirics about various places and their distances, and 
also ‘collecting a great deal of original information about political and 
cultural conditions. During the tenth century we observe the deve- 
lopment of a literary geographical school in Arabia which was to 
exert a lasting influence on succeeding generations of writers. Much 
of the commercial success of Arab traders depended on the critical 
geographical inquiries fostered under the geographer scientists of 
Arabia of the tenth century. Istakhri (950 A.D.), Ibn Haukal (975 
A.D.) Al-Berini (973-1048 A.D.) Idrisi (1154 A.D.), Damishqi 
(1325 A.D.) and Ibn-Batüta (1355 A.D.) have made important 
contributions to the knowledge of Indian geography, especially to that 
of South India. Dr. С. Ferrand in two big volumes relating to the 
accounts of the voyages and the geographical texts by “Arab authors 
on India and the Far East has rendered great ѕегуісе to the cause of 
Indian geographical studies, followed in this work by Dr. Muhammad 
Husayun. Nainar of the Madras University in his book 4rab Geo- 
_graphers’ Knowledge of Southern India (1942). 


14. Inscriptions. Perhaps the richest and the most authoritative 
source of Indian geography is contained in the many thousands of 
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Indian Inscriptions ranging in date from the Mauryan period сое ` 
eighteenth century. A complete concordance of all the geographical 
-names with details about them on the basis of the thousands and 
thousands of published inscriptions from all over India would consti-. ' 
tute the eternal bed-rock of ancient Indian geography. It would be 
considered ап achievement if accomplished by any Research Institüte 
or University in India or abroad. Such a work was planned by che 
Kern. Institute of Leyden but given up owing to the wat. The 
inscriptions contain the names of the divisions of the countty at 
various periods as they formed political units under particular dynasties 
and kings. This information is valuable for tracing the evolution of 
` Indian political geography. ^ Besides giving the names of countries, 
the inscriptions are also rich in other classes of geographical names 
e.g. mountains, rivers forming boundaries of kingdoms, capital cities, 
military encampments, trading emporia, and above all smaller 
administrative divisions. The land-grants form a class by themselves 
as mentioning the names of villages granted by the rulers to the 
donees. Such villages and even the names of hamlets are usually 
accompanied with information about their boundaries which separate 
them from other units. Sometimes single fields. or. pieces of land - 
are mentioned together witli their РАР in sale-deeds which wete 
executed by the secretariat officers in favour of the purchasers. . All 
this acquaints us with the geographical. material - - spread ovet. the 
entire country in a surprisingly rich manner. 


_ The above material is spread mainly over scores of research 
journals 1 in which the inscriptions have been edited, e.g. Epigraphia 
Indica, Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey.as well as Reports on South 
Indian Epigraphy, and the several volumes of the Corpus of Indian 
Inscriptions ^ published under the Archaeological Survey. For- 
tunately most of these publications ate equipped . "with detailed 
indexes of proper names: and the work of preparing а geographical 
dictionary from this source will rather be found to be of less difficulty. 
It should, however, be remembered that a study of geography consists 
not merely in the indexing of names, howsoever important that may 
be, but in interpreting that material as a science contributing towards 
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the elucidation of the political, physical, commercial, economic and 
ethnographical history of the land. Geography is the true bed-rock 
of historical knowledge and it is an undeniable fact that the study of 
Indian history will remain incomplete without a corresponding effort 
to tackle the problem of its geography. 

' Many authors and scholars have written on the subject of Indian 
geography both in the form of books, special studies and articles. 
A complete bibliography of the original sources and texts bearing on 
the subject, a list of all the geographical articles published in the 
journals and of textual studies must precede a comprehensive and 
planned study of Indian geography as envisaged above. 

The information should be written down on separate cards, one for 
each entry. This card-index would be the first preliminary step 
leading to the completion. of a’ period-wise geographical survey follow- 
ed by volümes of Dictionary proper. : | 

The scheme of an. Indian Geographical Dictionary may be set 
forth as follows: 

Volume 1. 
(a) Introduction. | 
(b) Physical geography with complete descriptions of the 
mountains (Магѕа-рагуаса and — Kula-patvata), river > 
systems, deserts, plains, and the principal land and sea- 
| routes, as well as seasons, plants, and animals. : 
(c) Period-wise survey of Indian geography from the point of. 
| view of its evolution : | . 
E ' +. (iy Pre-historic geography and earliest land-setclement. | 
` (i) Vedic and the later Vedic period. 
(iii) Epic and the Mahajanapada periods. 
(iv) Nanda empire to the Sunga empire. 
(v) North Indian geography from the first.to the seventh 
century A.D, i 
(vi) South Indian geography from the Andhra to the 
Pallava period. | 
(vii). Geography of Greater India and its routes: 
(a) Índia, Inner-most Asia, Afghanistan, the Oxus 
region, Chinese Turkestan, and the land-route 
to China. | | 
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(b) РЕНИ Бый; Siam, French p m | 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Bali, Ceylon etc, ` 
(c) India and the Western countries— Persis, Arabia, 
Syrian empire, Egypt, Africa, ' Greece, and 
the Roman empire. 
(viii) Geography of the early medieval period (8th-gch 
century). 
(ix) Geography of the ‘late medieval period совла 
century). 
(x) Geography of the Sultanate period. : 
(xi) Geography of the Mughal period. 


Volumes И, Ш IV and V. 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Ancient Indian Geography. 


V. S. AGRAWALA 


Was Jalal-ud-Din the Patron of Rayamukuta 
Brhaspati ? 


Who was the patron of Rayamukuta cannot be decided 
unless his date i is definitely , fixed. This question was first tackled 


`1 by H. T. Colebrooke i in 1807 A.D. ‚ When he examined Rayamukuta’s 


_, commentary (Pada- -candrika) on the Amara-kosa and ascertained its 
age “from the incidental mention ofa date, Viz., 1352 Saka, 4532 of 
the Kaliyuga, corresponding to À. Du 1431. " After him this date 
-was accepted without апу doubt, till Mr. Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charya questioned the appropriateness of relying on such an incidental 
reference?, | 

^ "Fas, Mr. Bhattacharya . points out that the Pada-candrika 
“was written at a vety ` advanced age of the author", and decidedly 
later than the author's. Smrti-ratnabara. In this latter work, Raya- 
mukuta frequently quotes from the Sraddba-viveka of Sülapani, and 
hence the ‘date of Rayamukuta must be posterior to that of Sülapagi. 


m ‘According: to Mr. ‚ Bhattacharya, the Sraddbaviveka was composed - 
о “ain 1420: 30. AD.,. and therefore he ‘fixes the date of the Smrti- 
* ‚тайпайата as “circa 1440 A.D., апа not- certainly before 1430 A.D." 


and further asserts, ‘If’ the date of the Smrti-ratnabara is fixed at c. 
. 11440 А.О. the Pada-candrika will have to be placed three decades 
' later in ‘about 1470 A.D. The presumption that the book was 
. composed іп 1431 A.D. from an incidental pension, ct that date in 
the body of the book appears thus to be wholly wrong.” 

"The ‘whole argument of Mr. Bhattacharya is based on the datc 
of Salapani, who, according to him, was an earlier contemporary 
` of Vacaspati Misra. Тһе latter wrote in the reign of the Maithila 
| kings Bhairavasithhadeva and his son Ramabhadradeva?. Bhairava's 
elder brother, Dhirasitnha, is also mentioned in Vacaspati Mi$ra's 
Vyavabara-cintámani*. One fixed point in the reign of Dhirasirtha 

1 Kosa by Umura Singh, ed. by Н. Т. Colebrooke, 1807, Preface, p. Vil. 
2 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XVII, 1941, pp. 456-71. 

3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1915, p. 399. 
(4 lbid, p. 424. 
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is 1438 А.р. This is the only certain date on which we 


can base our arguments for ascertaining the approximate time of 
Siilapani and Vacaspati Міга. We сап, at best, conclude that 
Siilapani must have flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century 
A.D. and nothing more. The Sraddba-viveka, being one of his 
earliest works, may fall in. the first quarter of chis century. Іс would 
be wrong on our part to fix a definite date for this work, as 
Mr. Bhattacharya has tried to do. We would, therefore, not doubt the 
possibility of diis work being quoted by Rayamukuta, who flourished 
in the firsc half of the 15th century A.D. On this supposition there 
is no bar со the Smrti-ratnabara being composed before 1430 A.D. 


and the Padacandriké near about 1431-A. D. 


... Secondly, Mr. Bhattacharya supports his argument for a later date 
of the Padacandrika on the basis of two complete manuscripts pre- 
served in the У. R. Museum, Rajshahi. The Mss. no. 650 has the 
following colophon : — 


aft абгатадач тажаба Rea Rean Aaaa Raa- 
uaga aaa aaa чїч {шатлан : ан: | 
garar Saqaciqaferifa и 1 9326 Wad яа: 1 


The date 1396, obviously Saka, 1474 A.D., is taken to be that of the 
actual completion of the work. Воис, as the date, occurring only in 
figures at the end in a way having no relation to the earlier sentence, 
suggests that it might have been inserted by the copyists. However, 
this date is supported by another Mss., no. 1985, which has lost a 
few verses in the beginning, but the copyist wrongly puts page no. 1 
on the existing first page. It ends as follows: — 


Warftaqanzrfafaqufe: xm faa enm 
gs refe fafafa arte aafaa i 
ча: dudar p grea ANa 
чаїат afaa GUAT 99: ou 
qmegrafg farauesuud: masiina 
атчгназ «агаа AARE ANRETT | 
qang garqucpaqemett Mga 
ата pfauadg efeanmmeazW (Rd u 


. 5 JASB., 1915, р, 426. 
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зача Pras a RTT 
' FERS «ч: freu: ШЧ gafa | 
атаара ч aame (a) asthe 
amfani dar эретер: ust: 
Ре amim Samara | BAAS жиеп: 4499 N 
` Here ihe date of the Copy is given as 1601 Saka, and in the frst line 
we have another. date which. comes out to be 1396 Saka. This latter 
date is taken to be that'of the composition . of the work. But, we 
should abren that these 'ending verses occur after the actual colo- 
phon: : ti Mabintapaniyz ra «2. Amara-kosa-panijiketi,—a {асс which 
has s omitted by Mr. Bhattacharya. It seems reasonable to 
distinguish between the’ ending . verses and the actual colophon. 
_ The whole ‘terior of the ending verses implies a desire for protection 
| " àrobably of the manuscript rather than that of the actual work, while 
-the colophon, though. recording the completion of the work by the 
‚ author, does.not give any date. but only the titles of the author. lf 
the date of the completion of the work is 1396 Saka, it is strange 
why it is not said so in the. actual colophon. Nowhere else do we 
find that the author gives the date of the composition in verses after 
the colophon as is given here in, a way that savours of the copyists’ 
- mind. Therefore, this date cannot be taken to be that of the work. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it refers to an earlier copy of 
the manuscript. 
. Thirdly, Mr. Bhattacharya tries to explain away the mention of 
i 1353 Saka in his own way. He writes, “The date, we believe, is the 
record of ап important event witnessed by the author (e.g. the death 
of Sultan Jalaluddin) or іс might have been borrowed from an earlier 
commentator without acknowledgment.” But no commentator has 
been named, from whom Rayamukuta could borrow this date. On 
the other hand, it 15 well-known chat Nayanánanda?, the author of 
Amarakosa-kaumudi, borrowed this’ date from him. Аз regards the 
other suggestion, the probability is increased if we can establish any 
connection between Jalal-ud-Din and Rayamukuta (see infra). Before 
discussing this point, it is better to examine the passage containing the 
daté. The author in the section of Time and Yuga writes: — 


6 Eggling, India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., vol. 1, pt. П, p. 278, 
No. 982. : 
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aia wasg: 333 gagaman нё катат 
чайн vai an ч ayara afarer Rea aara: afa- 
da: aanas ga Rg 1" 


These Words are a verbatim copy, excepting the date, from the Tika- 
sarvasva of Sarvananda, which reads: — 


сате ЭзытуййЇ-ач[Ёгы-Ч ай esas carens aada gaara- 
ama aaan. ant: чат я afwaqeraal tiara: жне: 
GAAIRHATUA | e 


Here the date is тоёт Saka equal to 4260 of the Kali era 1160 
A.D. The same passage occurs in the Padartha-kaumudi of Narayana 
Cakravarti, son of Rama: — 


{тЇ wae: guwo 6 Gafigafasaraaaesgah wife fenum 
Чай veges чат ayaga эй: uenmec-mdgquiRr апт 
жабо n? 

It is clear from the above citations that the original passage occurs ` 
in the work of Sarvananda and later authors merely quoted from him; 
but the change of date in all of them is really remarkable. It can 
only mean that these different dates refer to the time in the life of 
the authors themselves. But, in the case of Sarvananda,. Mr. Bhatta- 
charya believes that as the author is quoting from Sti Nivasa, this 
date must refer to the latter, and accordingly he is inclined to date 
the Tika-sarvasva ‘within а. decade or two after A,D. 1160."? This 
conclusion, however, cannot be accepted, as all these authors quote 
Sti Nivasa and his date (i.e. 4260) as an authority on Kāla, but at the 
same time give different dates, viz., 4260, 4532 and 4719 in the 
earlier. sentence, —the times near about which they are known to have 
flourished from other sources. Moreover, the late Mr. S. C. Banerji 
has already shown that, ‘the passage, as it stands, does not allow us to 
take idanim ... ... ... ... ... <. bbitani, with Kha-samaya-kara-krta-varsani 
by combining the authors's own statement with that of his authority, 
as Mr. Bhattacharya has done, for tathd ca at the beginning of the 
second sentence signifies that the quotation following is cited in 


7 lbid., p. 271, No. 956. 
8 Ibid., p. 272, Nos. 958-959. 
9 Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, 1928, p 136. 
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support of a statement previously made. We are ready to accept - 
Mr. Bhattacharya's rendering of idanim......... bhūtāni;. as ‘recently 
past’, but his conclusion based upon it, is wholly untenable. By 
‘recently past’ he understands that a decade or two have passed after 
A.D. 1160, But, the expression ‘recently past’ indicates that a few 
days or a few months have elapsed since the completion of the 426oth 
of the Kali era, cortesponding to 1081 $.E.” ; : 

The conclusion, therefore, becomes irresistible that the dates 
refer to the time when these passages were actually being wtitten. 
It is, however, implied that the actual completion of the Padacandrika 
might have taken some time more. - | Е 


This period of the author is happily “corroborated by the numerous 
_ references to his patron, In his Kumarasambhava-tika called. Subodha 
or Vyakhya-Brbaspati he writes: 2E | 
frg ang Ён ( яшай ) дз 
Фетіччтач чанах іар: I 
asg аят agafada - 
aenaran ттнен, ui! 


This same verse is repeated in his Raghn-vatnse-tika, called Raghu- - 
vamSa-viveka or Vyakbya-Brbaspati.? In his Padacandrika he makes 
the following reference : p | 

a: one: яте geerfefefe «атестата: à 
четан ае аачеагеата та: 
чт чечїї a #99 eaat «ҸӘ ui^ 


In other manuscripts Gaudavani-parthivat is changed to Gaudavani- 


` vasavat. 


10 ` Ibid., pp. goo-gor. = 
тї Eggling, op. cit. vol. VII, Р. 1420, No. 3765. —— | 
. 12 lbid. p. 1417, No. 3750; В. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss. vol. VI, 


pp. 243-44, No. 2181. — m 
- 13 Dacca University Mss. No. 988. . 
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These references. to Gaur king clearly prove that Rayamukuta 
was patronised only by him. But in some of the menue of the 
Raghu-vamsa-tika the colophon runs as follows: 


af aferarefia-aframafe-ca( Usa ? чт. sree’ qria- 
ЕЕЕ апетае ана: quu 


‘The dde, Aajya-dbarácarya, also occurs in his Bodbavati commen- 


tary on the Megbadiita. It ends with: 


afa sfraferaradta-afaamaferra( usa ? uos sirgaeafafaefara Aa- 
qada атча qarar 1° 


In other works this title is either not given a (s i іп Китаға-ѕат bbive- 
tika) or substituted by Acarya, Misracarya, ог Mabacarya ; egy 
_Nirnaya-Brbaspati on the Sisupala-vadba tl the colophon runs: 


ifa anaa вй fo Romani i stata потене йнй 
азса (^ 


These titles show. that Rayamukura was a renowned teacher, апі. 
one of his students was a Rajyadbara. Whether: we take this word, 
Rajyadbava, as a proper name or we understand it in its literal sense 
«holder of a kingdom" —there i is nothing to, show ` ih. these , passages . 

that Rajyadbára was ever a patron of Rāyamuküta: If Rajyadbata e 
is identified with the Gaur king, only then we can зау that he: lavish- ` - 
ed: his patronage upon the author. ` If he was some. other personage | 
who patronised Rayamukuta, it is strange that the author does not 
| | recognise him as such in these works, but on the other. hand praises 

the Gaur king alone. This question of his patronage is definitely 
` settled in che Raghu-vamhsa-tika, where. éven. after assuming the title 
of Rajyadbe-acarya in the colophon, i pam speaks highly of 
his patron, audadbipa. 

Who .was this Gaur king ? The only name of : a. Gaur Sultan 
that occurs in the works of Rayamukuta is that of *Jallaluddiri' , LC. 
Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Shah, son of Raja Ganeéa, who ruled - 
over Bengal in 1415-1431 A.D. | Unfortunately, the verses in- 


14 R. І. Mitra, op. cit. 
__ 15 Н. P. Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit Mni vol. ME р. 170, | No. 225. 
E: 16 Eggling, ор. cit, р. 1432. 
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which his name occurs, are much mutilated and have been a subject 
of controversy between Dr. К. С. Hazra'’ and Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
_ Bhattacharya." The verses are quoted below : 
| o Geb: | 
maggaa aA 
яачачаћат ачат: 1. . 
See 
Фф... TTE . 831 
ufi Ие" SSH 1 
«тае: GE чї: = dau 
зата d япагацчезнач- 
| е TE ‚1 
СИТ чебун равй: 
WRISUSSHCHIHS ATA: NFN 
Aaaf iaza- 
| атачае ед... :.. b 


amaga Rafa gA: wen 
| ай ататда: чч" 
gat saral) gasa З ч 1 
„чача ҹататааәф c 
агаа ғ ELEC sistere Wen 
HAA magrad referee (fuer) ert | 
ara: Uefa... fer ARET: 999: 1 
«аата afaa- 
faced uer аата afaa: Ребят маң ug 
marg gaad ®їчї (ЧЇ) 
firent а: 
азе agdnera- | 
2E {кїї Беда ба: н тең Usu" 
The interpretation of these verses will be facilitated, if we are 
able to predetermine some points: —(i) Who was Jaga-danta-suta. ? 


17 1HQ., vol. XVII, PP- 442-455. 
18 lbid. рр. 456-471; Ibid., vol. XVIII, pp. 25:76. In his later paper on 


"Rayamukuta o tahar guru-varnáa," published in the Sabitya-Parisbad-Patrika, vol. 
LIV, B.E. 1354, pp. 1-8, no new arguments arc.given, and hence” it has not 
been referred to here. 


ig Н. P. Sasetri, op. cit, vol. ПІ, pp. 226-30, No. 2138. 
IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1952 ; 3 
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(i) What is the significance of the phrase nija-bbuja-dravin-arjjita- 
inb? (ш) Who received the „munificence mentioned in'verse.4 ? : 
f (iv) Was Jalal-ud-Din dead when these verses were composed ?. 


(0) Mr. Bhattacharya points out that the reading in the manus- 
cript is clearly Jagadatta not Jagadanta, and he takes him as the 
father of Raya Rajyadhara. But the difference between the con- 
junct consonants ‘tta’ and *nta' of a small verticle is so little that а 
margin of error can be allowed to the copyists. Besides, the word 
` Jagadatta is also not correct Sanskrit. It should be Jagaddatta. 
Secondly, it can be conceded that whoever was Jagadanta-suta, he 
| received the name.(náma) ог pada (position) of Sri Raya-Rajyadhara, 
On the other hand, Dr. К.С. Hazra corrects Jagadanta into Gajadanta, 
ignificantly remarking that the copyist got confused because of the 
word Jagadantab-pura occurring in the last line of verse 2. But his 
real intention in correcting the word to Gajadanta (equivalent of 
"Ganeía) was probably to show that his son was ‘Jallaludin’ of, verse 4. 
In this conjecture he is supported -by the facts of history, Hence 
he takes Raya Rajyadhara as the title of ‘Jallaludin’, The name of 
: Riya Rajyadhara as a king or a feudatory chief is not known from 
other sources. | 


(ii) The epithet ТИ ТИЕР ТТЛ signifies that. die 
qualifying’ person must have won 377 (glory or wealth) by the strength 
of his own arms, Therefore, this epithet is historically: very impor- 
tant as it-answers exactly to the position of Jalal-ud-Din?*. It will have 
no importance at all if it is applied to some other person, bearing the 
name of Raya Rajyadhara, who is not known from any other source. 


(ш) Mr. D. С. Bhattacharya says, “This crucial verse 4 hasa 
lacuna of 8 or 9 syllables іп line 2-3 and no ingenuity can correctly 
fit in the name Brhaspati or its substitute in the gap, introducing it, 
as Dr. Hazra would do, most abruptly without the remotest relation 
with verse 7 below; neither can it be replaced here by a pronoun . 
(tasyai), as Dr. Hazra seems to suggest. Besides, the appositional 


phrase ‘vah ЕН where the word Jallaladina-nrpatib 


20 ‘This point has been thoroughly discussed in my forthcoming work, “The 
House of Raja Ganesa of Bengal,” to be published in the Journal of tbe Asiatic - 
, Society, Bengal. 
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“of the last line of verse 4 cannot construe with the word Jiyat of the 

first line of verse 3, sounds wrong both in grammar and rhetoric: The 
: only natural construction whereby the verse 4 attains ‘relevance and 
cogency of meaning’ makes it impossible to identify Jagadattasuta 
with ‘Jallaladina; the verse running (as guessed by us): — 


Aafaa fad agina- 
zanad «чача я ) 1 


( яй wien ) arg appa 
madana fadt quis: и” 


This ingenuous argument cannot hold good in face of the same 
material: having been repeated by the author in another work, Pada- 
candrikà. The verse runs as follows : — 

sofasarafugaasaect at эчт 

verae ататын: xitfsreneftefedar: 1 

а: ятса дч (2 farara (9 Aeara- 

zaga uagara битан, i 


All these presents were received by Brhaspati from the Gaur king as 
the succeeding verses show. Therefore, when almost the same presents 
are mentioned in verse 4 of the Smrti-ratnabara, we cannot but feel, 
in spite of the lacuna, that they were received by Brhaspati himself, 
We should not be surprised with the conferment of the post of senā- 
dhipati. In ancient history we have number of instances where men 
of ‘pen’ were equally proficient іп work of_‘sword’, Moreover the 
ticle of Rayamukuta suggests that. Brhaspati did have some political 
power in his hand. This obvious conclusion has been misconstrued 
by Mr. Bhattacharya by assuming that Gaudavani-vasava (or pártbiva) 
"of the Padacandrika is different from the Gaudadhipa cf other works. 
For this assumption there is no basis, as shown earlier. 

_ (iv) Mr. D. С. Bhattacharya remarks, "Тһе reference to Jalal-ud- 
Din without any honorific adjuncts seems to indicate that the Sultan 
“was dead when the book was actually written." Such a wide assum P- 
` tion cannot be conceded, because we have several instances where the 
living kings have been referred to in. this fashion. To give a few 
examples from the Mediaeval History. of. Bengal, we may cite from 


Kavindra Parame$vara : — 


+ 
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arfa gavage Еа aarafa | 
чал Tea sm ener 1 | 


qafa gau NET Far | 
ата qu #@аїчїЇн qued ew di 


бакаа Nandi also says: 
aere Aa sf четт! 
саят, ачта 99 ЯТ d 
. чїч gaang ga fafafa | - 
ARARE- A TA яна] 
Here also the simple titles nrpati, mabaraja, or mabamati have 
‚ been employed, though we know that these kings in their inscriptions 
and coins assumed grandiloquent titles. We also know that both the - 
poets wrote in the life-time of the kings. Thus, there does not seem 
to be any justification to assume that Jalal-ud-Din was dead when the ` 
Smytiratnabara was composed, 

Ifthe points discussed above are accepted, the interpretation of 
the verses becomes very easy, As Mr. Bhattacharya has already shown 
verses 3- -6 constitute one single sentence and verse 7 is а separate 
sentence. The principal sentence is Marea Я 19142499: - 3) which - 
has following dependent clauses: — 

(a: ) чп чачіч: атччаата і — (v. 4) 
a: чачса qud! (У. 5), 
Weg wed a Рбн, fri (у. б). 


Similarly, che wotds Sr Bhāskarāþ $япаоаЬ should be taken to mean 
. “sons (lusterous as) the sun"; and Sri Bhaskarab cannot be regarded 

as the proper name of a son of Jalal-ud- Din. The phrase mantritua- 

murvibbujim seems со be confusing. Either it should be corrected 
' to maniritvamurvibbujasya, or the first letter ‘ma’ might be a mistake 
for ‘ya’ as has been suggested by Dr. Hazra. The latter reading/ 
- tallies with the paramount power wielded by Jalal-ud-Din. 

Therefore, we can now conclude that most of Rayamukuta’s works 
point Jalal-ud-Din as his patron.. Even the fragmentary verses in the 
Smrti-ratnabara can be reasonably interpreted to support this claim. 
Historical facts аге all in favour. .of this view. 


AnuMap Hasan DANI 


The Bhanjas of Khinjali-Mandala 


Some of the Вһайја kings of ancient Orissa claimed to have ruled 
over the tract called Khiüjali-mandala (sometimes called Ubhaya- 
Khifjali, i.e; both the Khifjalis). The exact location and boundaries 
of this tract are difficult to determine. While the earlier charters of 
these kings, issued from Dhrtipura, came mostly from the old Sonepur, 
Baudh and . Daspalla States, the latet records, issued from the city of 
Vafjulvaka and other places, were found in the Ganjam District and 
its neighbourhood. Upto the time of ‘Ranabhaifija, tlie third king of. 
the branch’ known as the earlier Bhafjas: of Khifjali-mandala, the 
capital of the above tract of land was Dhrtipura somewhere in-upper ` 
. Orissa, while Ranabhafja’s direct descendants are all known to have 
"issued their charters from Vafjulvaka apparently i in the Ganjam area. 
The common characteristic of the grants issued from Vafjulvaka is 
that еу. begin with three verses, the first of which commences with 
Jayati: kusuma-bána^, etc., and the. third introduces the reigning 
monarch under a secondary name ending in the word kalasa. There is 
little doubt chát these Bhañjas were driven to the Ganjam region short- 
ly after the reign of КапаБћайја. Some later Вһайја rulers associated 
with the Khifjali tract issued their charters from Kumarapura and 
Kolada, both -apparently in the Ganjam area. ' The Bhañjas of Kolada 
"are usually styled ‘the later Вһайјаѕ of Khiijali-mandala.’ Their 
capital, Kolada, seems to be no other than the modern Kulada near 
Russelkonda, which was the -head-quarters of a Вһайја family down - 
_ to the British period. The celebrated Oriya poet Upendrabhanja 
belonged to this branch of the Bhaáija family. It is possible to think 
that Upendrabhafija was a direct descendant of ће later Bhafijas of 
-Khiüjali-mandala ruling from Kolada, It may be that Khifijali was 
originally the name of a tract covering parts of the Baudh, Sonepur . 
and Keonjhar regions, where these Вһайјаѕ at first ruled, but that 
the name was applied to their new kingdom in the Ganjam area 
after the loss of their territories in upper ©. Wheti er the Ganjam 
region formed a part of the dominions of the earlier rulers of the 
. family and was one of the two Khifjalis mentioned in some records 
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cannot be satisfactorily determined, although ir is possible if these 
Вһабјаѕ are regarded as descendants of Nettabhaíija of the Baud and 


Russelkonda plates. 

The late Dr. D. К. Bhandarkar quoted the correct genealogy of 
both the earlier and later Bhafjas of Khifjali-mandala (List of tbe 
Inscriptions of Northern India, pp. 379-80). With a slight modi- 
fication, Bhandarkar’s -genealogy of the earlier Bhafjas of Khifjali- 
mandala, ruling first from Dhrtipura and later from Vañjulvaka, stands 


as follows: 


Silabhafija I Angaddi 


Карара Satrubhafija Gandhata, founder of .Gandhatapati (modern 

Gandharadhi in the old Baudh State); worshipper of Visnu; Nos. 

1490-91 of ` Bhandarkar’s List, issued from  Dhrtipura; regnal 
: : yeat 15 


`- Rinaka | Mabaraja ` Ranabhafjja; Nox 1492-96, 2055, issued from 
Dhrtipura; worshipper of Visnu in regnal years 9, 16, 24 and 26 but 
of Siva in 54; son-in-law of Міуагпата, i.e. Kadamba Niyarnava, 
grandfather of Dharmakhedi of No. 2053 (Ganga year 520 — 1016- 
18 A.D.) and No. 1951 (Saka 917! 2995 A.D.) . 


Digbhanja E Rajan Nettabhafija Kalyanakalaga I; 
worshipper of Siva; Nos. 1497-99, 
| issued. from Vañjulvaka; regnal 
ul. yeat 5 (7) 
Silabhanja II 


| . 
Vidyadharabhanja Amoghakala$a; 
worshipper of Siva; Nos. 1500-01, 
issued from Vafjulvaka. 


| | 
Nettabhatja Kalyanakalasa 11; 
worshipper of Visnu; No. 1502, 
issued from Vañjulvaka?. 


I See Select Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 458, note. X 

2 For two other inscriptions of this king, see Ep. Ind., vol. XXIV, pp. 172 f£; 
JKHRS., vol. 1, pp. 288 Е. -Bhandarkar believed that the Baudh plates 
(JBORS., vol. XVII, pp. 113 Ё.) belonged to this ruler, But this.record and the 
recently found Russelkonda plates were issued by Nettabhafija of the Drumarajakula 
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On the basis of the mention of Kadamba Niyatnava in a record of 
Ranabhafja, the period when the above kings flourished may be 
roughly taken to be circa 920-1025 A.D. It should also be pointed 
out that Gandhatapati, founded by the second king of the line, was 
apparently the headquarters of Gandhadapati-mandala, in which 
a village granted by the Somavarmíi king Mahasivagupta Yayati I 
(circa 975-1000 ' A.D)? was situated*. This fact not only suggests 
that Satrubhatja Gandhata flourished sometime before the end of the 
tenth century but also that it was the Somavarhéis (probably Yayati 
I himself) who drove out the Bhafijas from upper Orissa to the Ganjam 
region. Another inscription of the same Somavathéi king records a 
grant made in favour of an inhabitant of Silabhanjapati in the Odra 
‚ Феда. This Silibhaüjipáti seems to have been а city built by and 
named after Silábhaüja I Angaddi, founder of the early Bhafija dynasty 
of Khifjali-mandala. The above references are very important for the 
chronology of both che Bhañjas and the Somavahiis. | 

Several new inscriptions of this family have come to our notice 
since the publication of Bhandarkar’s List. Very recently I had the op- 
portunity of examining a copper-plate grant of Silabhaija II now lying 
in the possession of Mr. Р. Acharya, Superintendent of Research and 
Museums, Government of Orissa. This record, issued from Vañjul- 
vaka in the first regnal year of the king, gives the valuable informa- 
tions that Silabhafija II had the secondary or coronation name Tribhu- 
vanakalaSa and that his father’s name Digbbanja had the variant 
_. Disabbanja. Мом we know for certain that Silabhanja II Tribhuvana- 
kala$a actually ruled for at least about a year. 

A small label inscription has been recently found painted on a - 
stone wall at Sitabhinji in the old Keonjhar State. The characters of 
the epigraph belong to the later Kaliiga script which is known from а 


who flourished in the 8th century. It is not imposible that this Nettabhaija 
was an ancestor of the Bhafjas of Dhrtipura. The Daspalla plates (examined by 
me after this paper was sent to the press) of Satrubhafja (son of Silabhafja Ш 
and grandson or great-grandson of Vidyadharabhanja), dated in the year 198, 
have created some problems which will be discussed in a separate article. 
‚3 LH. vol. XXII, р. 307. 

4 Ер. Ind, vol. ХІ, p. 96 where Ganndapiti is a wrong reading. 

5 lbid. vol. Ш, 353. The Odras appear to have 7 been the northern 
neighbours of the Utkalas. 
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number of copper-plate inscriptions coming from the Ganjam region 
‘and assignable to dates between the eighth and eleventh centuries 
А.р. A photograph of this record, merely giving the name of 
Mabaraja Disabhafija, was shown to me by Mr. К. С. Panigrahi in 
December 1950 at Nagpur where we assembled for the 13th session 
of the Indian History Congress. This king seems to be no other than. . 
Digbhafja-Disabhanja of the earlier Вһайја dynasty of Khiüjali-man- 
dala, who flourished in the second half of the tenth century. It seems 
that he ruled from Dhrtipura and was an elder brother of Nettabhaiija 
Kalyanakalasa Í who .was thus probably the earliest Bhafija ruler of 
Vanjulvaka. That the reigns of Digbhanja-Disabhanja and his son 
Silabhafja H TribhuvanakalaSa were very short seems to be suggested 
by the paucity of their records. As regards the short reigns of the 
successors of Ranabhafija generally, we have also to note the facts that 
an officer named Bhatta Stambhadeva and a, goldsmith named Durga- 
deva served (1 1) Nettabhafüja Kalyanakalasa I, son of Ranabhaíja, (2) 
Silabhafja IL Tribhuvanakala£a, grandson of Ranabhaíja, and (3) 
Vidyadharabhafja Amoghakala$a, great-grandson of КапаЬћайја, while 
the same goldsmith also served Nettabhafja Kalyanakalasa II, son of 
Vidyadharabhafija Amoghakalaéa. 


Another later Bhafija king of Vafijulvaka was Ranaka Nettabhanja 
Tribhuvanakalasa, a chatter of whose thirteenth regnal year I have - 
recently examined through the kindness of Mr. P. Acharya. The 
style of the record is exactly the same as that of others issued from 
Vaüjulvaka. The king was the son ‘of КауаЬћайја and grandson. of 
Prehvibhafja. It is noz known’ whether Rayabhafija and Prehvibhafja’ 
were actually rulers. King Nettabhafija Tribhuvanakalasa was а 
worshipper of Visnu and seems to have flourished after the reintro- 
duction of Vaisnavism in the family by Nettabhafja Kalyanakalaéa II. 


6 Bühler, Ind. Ат. vol. XXXIII, 1904, Appendix, pp. 69-70; cf. ‘Tables VII, 
column XIX; Table VIII, columns Х-ХП; Ojha, Pracinana-lipi-mala, 1918, 
pp. c2 f£; Plates LVILLXIX. The inscription has since been published with Plate 
in JAHRS., vol. XIX, pp. 191 ff. But its ascription to the fourth century A.D. 
on supposed palzographical grounds (cf. also JNSI., vol. XIII, p. 69) is impossible 
in our opinion, Other records of the same place, published along with the above 
and assigned to the sixth century, are also actually not earlier than the tenth 
century. {The published transcripts of these records appear to be inaccurate. 


a 
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It’ will be seen from the genealogy of the family quoted above that 
_ there is hardly any space for Nettabhafija Tribhuvanakalasa and his 
father and grandfather in it before Nettabhafja Kalyanakalaéa II. It 
seems that Prthvibhafija- was not far removed from Nettabhanja Kalya- 
nakalaa II and may have been the latter's brother, son or grandson. 
Thus the king who issued the charter under reference may be styled 
Nettabhañja Ш Tribhuvanakalaía П. - 

Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru published the Jangalpadu plates of 
a Bhafja king named Satrubhahja Mangalaraja in Utkala Sabitya, 
. vol. XXXII, Part VII, 1936, and later in JKHRS., vol. 1, No. 2, 
September, 1 946, pp. 181 ff, without noticing however that. the 
same inscription had been previously edited by R, D. Banerji under 
the heading “The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhafja” in JBORS., vol. 
. XVIII, Pare Ш, 1932, рр. 387 ff. Unfortunately the text of the 
inscription as published by Banerji and Rajaguru is full of errors of all 
sorts and this fact led me to re-edit the record recently for the Epigra- 
phia Indica. The date of the grant is read by Rajaguru as Samvat 
тот» Karttika sudi rr and he refers the year 1012 to the Saka era 
_ to correspond to тодо A.D. Banerji reads the date as Samvat боо 
Karttiba sudi 8 and he-refers the year 8co to the Vikrama era to corres- 
pond to 732 A.D. In a paper entitled “Outlines of the History of the 
Bhaüja Kings of Orissa," р. 3, reprinted from the Dacca University 
Studies, Dr. R.C. Majumdar rightly doubts the correctness of Banerji’s 
reading of the year, although he wrongly assigns the inscription to the 
' eighth century “оп palaeographic consideration." The reading of the 
date is however undoubtedly Samvat 10+4 Karttika sudi 10 4 1. 
The charter was thus issued on the 11th day of Karetika in the king’s 
14th regnal year and there is hardly any doubt about the fact that - 
king Satrubhafja Mahgalarája flourished in the Vafijulvaka area consi- 
derably after the reign of Ranabhafija (about the middle or the third 
quarter of tenth century). The inscription under. review does not 
refer со Vafijulvaka as its place of issue, but quotes the three verses, 
Jayati kusuma-bána^, etc. etc., found ia all charters issued from 
Vafjulvaka since the days of Nettabhafija Kalyanakalasa I, son of 
Ranabhafija who ruled from Dhrtipura. The use of a secondary or 
coronation name (cf. Mangalaraja claimed by Satrubhafja) in the 
introduction of the charters was also introduced by Nettabhafja Kalya- 
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. Makalasa Т. Satrubhaüja Mangalaraja was a Saiva and thus seems to- 
have flourished between the later years of Ranabhañja who introduced 
Saivism, in the family and Nettabhaüja Kalyanakalaga IL who rein- 
troduced Vaisnavism. „Тһе use of the numerical symbols instead of 
` decimal. figures in фе record of Satrubhafija Mangalaraja would how- 
ever suggest thac he flourished before the eleventh century,” ` It there- `` 
fore seems that he belonged to a collateral line and ruled contempora- - 
neously with the Bhafijas of Vafijulvaka. Не ruled over the. Salvadda 
visaya which however may have been the same as the Salvada visaya 
mentioned in the recently found grant of Silábhaüja II ‘Tribhuvanaka- 
laSa, referred to above.  Sateubhaiija Майћра[агаја was the son of 
Silabhaüja, grandson of Mallagambhira (wrongly read as Pallagam bbira 
by Banerji) and great-grandson of Yathasukha (wrongly read. as . 
Patbasukba by Rajaguru). It is not known and is really doubtful if 
these anscestors of Satrubhafija Mangalaraja actually reigned. 


Another Bhaüja king, who granted a village in Khi&jali-manaaia 
and ruled in the Ganjam area, was Mabamandalesvara Nettabhaija, 
son of Ranabhafija and grandson of Nettabhafja. His charter, © 
issued from Kumárapura, was: published in Ep. Ind., vol. XXIV, 
рр. 15 Æ. The style of this charcer is entirely different from that of 
the records issued from Vañjulvaka, The emblem on the seal, ` 
attached to it, is also not the lion buta kalasa. He seems to have . 
represented а different branch of the Bhaüja family like the later 
Bhafjas of the Khiüjali country who ruled from the Kulada kataka. 
Yuvaraja Rayabhafija, mentioned in this grant, may have been a son 
of its issuer. Bur it is not known whether the king’s father and 
grandfather were actually rulers. ; 


Only two records of the later Bhañjas of the Khiñjali country 
have so far been discovered, both coming. from Antirigam _ in -thé’ 
Ganjam District. The genealogy supplied by these records тау. Ье: 
tabulated as follows : VITE 


7 Ojha, ор. cit, p. 115. (The Daspalla plates of the grandson ог great- 
grandson of Vidyādharabhañja give the date 198 in numerical figures. ; 
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Rajadhiraja Devabhanja 
Rayabhafija I 


| Virabhafja 

 Rayabhaája II 
YaSobhanja; No. 1504, regnal . Jayabhafija; “No. 2056, issued 
yeat 3; PEE Jagadeka- from — Kolada-kataka; —regnal 
mue. .yeat 3. 


Вана (ор. cit., р. 379, note) identifies YaSobhafija's contem- 
porary Jagadekamalla with the. Western Calukya king Perma-Jaga- 
~ dekamalla II (circa 1138-51 A.D.) Considering the ascription of 

king Ranabhanja of Dhrtipura to the middle ог the third quarter of 
the tenth century and the number of succeeding rulers belonging to 
his own family and to the branch lines represented by Nettabhaiija of 
Kumarapura and YaSobhafija and ЈауаЬҺайја of Kolada, the reign of 
Yasobhaüja and Jayabhafija about the middle of the twelfth century ` 
appears quite probable. But these petty rulers of the Ganjam region 
must have owed allegiance to the early imperial Gaügas of Kalinga- 
nagara who were themselves subordinate allies of the great Colas, 
and the battle against the Western Calukya: monarch may have been 
fought by them in the train of the Сайра. king and'on behalf of the 
Cola emperor. Thus the identification of Jagadekamalla with the 
Calukya king "ayasihha Jagadekamalla (circa 1015-42 A.D.), who 
is celebrated in histoty for his conflict with the miglity Cola monarch 
Rajendra I, may бос be altogether improbable. In that case, however, 
we have to assume that many of the rulers of Vafijulvka, Kumarapura 
and Kolada ruled contemporaneoisly. But the question cannot. be 
— settled finally i in the présent state Bn our knowledge until fuither 


n evidence. comes to light. 


. Dines CHANDRA. SIRCAR 


Pre-Mauryau History according to the Puranas 


| The Puranic account of kings that ruled in Northern India after 

the extinction of the Brhadratha dynasty of Magadha and before the 
rise of Mauryas has, owing to the corrupt condition of the Puranic 
texts, often been summarily rejected as wholly distorted and wrong. 
If, however, we collate the texts of the two ancient Puranas, Vayu and 
Matsya, and correct the corrupt readings, it will be found that the 
account, far from being distorted, is of distinct value in reconstructing 
the history of that period. 


The most powerful states in Northern India after the fall of the 
_Brbadrathas were Avanti and Magadha, The Puranas first give the 
history of Avanti, where, according to them, Pulaka, having killed his . 
master, anointed his son Pradyota as king. Pradyota ruled for 23 
years, and was succeeded by his son Palaka who ruled for 24 years. 
Palaka’s successors Visikhayüpa and Aryaka (Ajaka, Süryaka) are not 
‘mentioned as successive in the Puranas, and appear to have ruled con- 
tempotaneously in different parts of Avanti. Aryaka ruled for 31 
years, and was succeeded by Avantivardhana (Vartivardhana), who ruled 
for 20 years. The total duration of the reigns of these four genera- 
tions was thus 98 years ог in round numbers 100 years. This is 
confirmed by the Matsys Purana which says that the Pradyotas ruled 
for dvipafcaíat, i.e. twice-fifty or hundred years. The line of 
Pradyotas was destroyed by king Sigunaga of Magadha whose son was 


^ Kakavarna. 


Having thus disposed of the Pradyotas of Avanti, the Puranas take 
| up the history of Magadha. It is clear that a line introducing the 
Magadha kings such as 4q Sed Saura аттат їч, preceding 
the present line aaeg fafa ust Jana) wfaeafe has been lost. If this 
line had been present the meaning would be, “I shall now men- . 
tion the kings of Magadha, There (tatah) Ksemavarma will be king 
for 20 years." This Ksemadharma or Ksemavarma was succeeded 
by Ksemajit, who ruled for 24 years and was succeeded in turn. by 
Bimbisara, Ajata$atru, Darśaka and Udayi, who ruled for 28, 25, 24 
and 33 years. respectively, After Udayi came Nandivardhana and 
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.Mahanandi in turn. The verse ‘giving their reign periods is as 
follows ; == ^. 

атнепЁженат mA Tat 3 яЁ АЧ: 1 

senes ta ята afafa ou 


. These kings undoubtedly could not have ruled for such long periods, 
a;they are absolutely shadowy figures. Evidently ‘catvatimSat’ in 
both the lines of this -verse isa mistaken reading, and hence the 
number of syllables 15 greater than the metre requires. Мо doubt the | 
Matsya has corrected ` the metre by omitting ‘dva’, but that is clearly 
an afterthought. The. correct reading seems to have been something 


:os asfollows: С 


ддя ай атой wor ы | 
Cerere 9 апче аа N 


This Would assign. two ‘years to Nandivardhana and three years to 
Mahinandi. The ` total duration of this D would thus be 160 
years, . 

- The ‘concluding \ verses of the history of dii dynasty аге: — 
— 599 аатдѕя й а баата: p е efr quif fequi frsrfa gi 
© fermer ийа qaia: Gama: 1 


These verses " undaubtedly contain what may be called copyist's errors. 
` ^ This is manifest “from the mention of Sigunagas ‘twice over in quick 
“succession. ` "he correct reading clearly was as follows: — | 

A afaatsadt agendas) aaa cols afana g 1 fag- 
атат AEM Таа: 9919249: | | 


This means that the descendants of Ksemadharma ruled for 160 
years. Then came the Sisunagas. ` The names of the Sisunagas, being 
. mentioned in connection with the destruction of the Pradyota dynasty, 
are not repeated. SiSunaga is said to have ruled’ for catvárirhfat or | 
до years, but catvarithSat- seems to be an error for сасигуіћќаг or 
- caturdaga, that is 24 or 14. His son Kakavarna ruled for 26 or 36 
years. The total duration of their reigns may be assumed to have 
been 50 years. 
Mahanandi, the last descendant of Birmbisára, had ай illegitimate 
son named Mahapadma Nanda. Не probably considered the Sisuna- 
gas as usurpers and had been patiently waiting for ап opportunity to 
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destroy their. power. It was. probably he who assassinated’ Kakavarna. 
He ruled for 28 years according to the Vayu Purana. He was succeed- 
ed by his eight sons who ruled for 12 yeats in all. 

It is thus clear that the order of Magadhan dynasties in the. Pura. 
thas is the same as- that found in: the ‘Buddhist. accounts. There are 
differences only in details, which thay now be examined. — 

The Buddhist accounts begin the histery of- Magadha from. che 
-time of Bimbisata.. Birabisara and his -descendants may be divided into 
.^two groups; the first headed by: Bimbisāra and the.secoüd. by Udayin. 

' In the first - group the Buddhists mention. only- two, King ВітЬіќаға 
and AjataSatru but the Purinas add опе more king” named Dar- 
Saka. In the second group. ће ‘Puranas mention only three kings 
viz. Udayin and his son and grandson (called Nandivardhana and 
. Маһапапаї Бу, Puranas and Anuruddha and Munda. by the Buddhists), 
but the Mahāvarhśa adds'a fourth king named Nágadasaka. Now, 
"whereas not only the name of -Dargaka, but even the place ‘assigned 
to him in the list of kings by the Puranas is corroborated by the 
Svapnavasavadattam of the "ancient poet Bhasat, | ‘the name of Nagada- 
saka is unknown outside the Ceylonese ‘accounts, There is, therefore, 
not the slightest justification for rejecting the Puranic account in favour’ 
of the Ceylonese. . : 

Coming to the Sisunaga. Чуй we fad: that whereas ie Puranas 
mention only.two generations in this dynasty viz. Sigunaga and his 
son ‘Kakavarna, tlie Ceylonese chronicles add a. third, viz.. the ten sons 
of KalaSoka, another name of Kakavarna.. . Here also the available evi- 
dence supports the Puranas. Thus according ‘to Curtius, the first 
Nanda murdered his sovereign and then, under the ‘pretence of acting 
as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and 
afterwards put the young princes also to death; “It is clear that thie 
mürdered sovereign was none other than Kālāśoka-Kākavarņa -who 


1 According to this drama Udayana married the sister of Dargaka. Udayaria 
was.a contemporary of Ajataíatru according to Buddhists. Darśaka, therefore, 
„could have been a contemporary of Udayana only by being the son of Ajatagatru 
as the Puranas treat him. Вһаѕа certainly lived before the Christian era, probably 
in the time of Candragupta Maurya, as indicated by his description of India in 
:Bharatavakya бораннан. x 
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according to: Bana’s_ Наўасатна had а tragic: „б; The description 
of the princes by Curtius as ‘young’ shows that Nanda put them to 
death not long after the murder of their father, for if they had been 
spared for 22 years, as alleged by the chroniclers of Ceylon, they could 
пос have been called young. Мог is it at all likely that an ambitious 
monarch like Nanda could have spared the young princes for 22 long 

ears, after having killed their father. We have therefore to believe ` 
the Роспіс account which mentions E two kings of the dynasty of - 


20 Sisunaga. 


Mahipadma, the founder. of the Nanda dynasty, was according 
‘to the Puranas an ‘illegitimate son of Mahanandi, the last descendant 
‘of Biinbisara. ‘On the other hand; the Jain and Greck writers have 
called him the son of a barber. Here also the Purdnic account seems 
more plausible. Mahapadma’ $. Connection with the dynasty of Bimbi- 
sita must have been the chief factor which helped him in’ gathering 
support against the Sisunaga dynasty and ultimately uprooting іє. The 
reason ‘why-he was dubbed the. son of a barber is not far со seek. 
Mahapadma was notorious for his greed, and it was customary in 
ancient India to call a greedy person the sotr of a barber. In thie 
Supparaka Jataka we have the instance.of a person, who, “being dis- 
gusted with the greed of the king in whose employment he was, went 
away saying “This king is a barber’s Ьар.” 


When we construct the chronology of Magadhan kings'op the 

` basis of the figures for the reign-periods of various kings as given in ` 

the Purāņas, we find that it fully agrees.with the various facts. men- 

‘tioned by the Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. Accepting the 

corrections suggested by us for the figures of the reign-periods of 

Nandivardhana. ^ Mahanandi and . Siéunaga the .Puranic list of 
Magadhan kings with their reign-periods stands as follows; edi 


Ksemavarma - 20 yeats 
Ksem,jJit vis 24 years - 
Bimbisara | "E 28 years 
А jatasatru e) 25 years | 
Dargaka а 24 yeats 
JUdaym © ^^... 33 years 
Nandivardhana 9 odas 2 years 


Mahànandi — "S 3 -years © 
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Si$unaga s Ве 14 yeats 
Kakavarna — .. 736 years 
Mahapadma І e. 7 28 years 
His sons e) 0 I2 years 
| Candragupta. vo wa ^ 24 years 
Bindusara | ace 25 years 
А оКа fs 36 yeats 


Now according. to the Buddhists, the accession of Ajatafatru took 
, place eight years before the Nirvana of Buddha. “There is now a 
general agreemént that Buddha died within a “few years of 480 | 
‚ B.C."? If so, there is no reason to doubt the correctness oft e 
. Cantonese dotted record according to. which Buddha died in 486 B.C. 
This means that AjataSatru came to the throne in 4864-8 = 494 В. C. 
On the basis of this date the chronology of Magadhan kings accord- | 
| ing to Puránic figures will be as follows: — т 


Ksemavarma E 566— 546 В.С. 
Ksemajit — e 546—522 B.C. 
Bimbisara (o ^ 522—494 B.C. 
Ajata$atru ` гай 494—469 B.C. 
Darsaka | TN 469 — 445 B.C, 
Ойу —— ec o 445—412.B.C. 
Nandivardhana _ E 412 —410 B.C. 
- Mahanandi . Site aes 410 — 407 B.C. 
. Sisunaga | T 407 — 393 B.C. 
Kakavarna — que.” 393-9359 В.С. 
| Mahāpadma b el) 07357 — 329 В.С. 
‘His sons A 329— 317 B.C. 
Candragupta . ө 317—293 B.C. . 
Bindusara | | — .. , 293—268 B.C. ` 
 Аѕока- ` e 268 — 232 B.C. 


Let us now examine this chronology in the light of various facts 
preserved by the Buddhist, Jain and Greek writers. According to the 
.Buddhist.accounts the second Buddhist Council was held in the tenth 
year of the reign. of Kalafoka, when а hundréd and odd years had 
elapsed after the death. of Buddha. This means that the second 
- Buddhist Council was held near about: 386 B.C., and E 
2 Gambridge History of India, val. I, р. 156. 
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the.tenth year c of Kilagoka’ s reign also fell near about this date. 

According to the Purinic. chronology given above, the tenth year.of - 
Кона: reign fellin 384 D.C. which is very near 386 B.C. 
Again, the Jain Parisistaparvan implies that а period of gs, years 
elapsed between the- death of Udiyin and the accession of Candra- 
.Bupta?. Thisis exactly the period that elapsed between.thé two 
events according to the Puranic chronology. Further, according to 

Jains, Candragupta began. to.'reign 255 years before the Vikrama 

E “era, or in 312 B.C. This date practically agrees ‘with the date that 
we arrive at by acceping the Puranic chronology, the. difference of 
five years ‘being immaterial, But there is another very strong argu- 
. ment which favours the exact year of Candragupta’s . accession 
according to the Puránic chronolozy. The Jains and the Buddhists 
agree that Candrágupta conquered Magadha after subduing the 
north-western frontiers of India*. The presence of Eudemos in the 
Punjab cill 317 B.C., however, sliows that Candragupta could hardly 
` have conquered the. Punjab till that date. Asa matter of fact the 
quitting of. Punjab by Eudemos must have been the result of the 
conquests of: Candragupta, who thus must have acceeded to the throne 
neither earlier пог much later than 317 B.C. The Puranic date 
- thus admirably suits facts concerning Candragupta and his career. 


Lastly, let us consider the date of . Asoka. According to the Buddhist 


* tradition, Afoka' s coronation took place 218 years after the Nirvana 


of Buddha, i.c., in 486 — 218 = 268 B. C, This is exactly the date 
that the Puranic chronology gives. Тһе assertion of the Mahavarhsa 

that- Абока had become king four years before his formal inauguration 
ds ‘clearly wrong, because it is not only not supported by any.other 
evidence but is actually opposed by the statements of Аќока himself 
in his edicts. Thus Afoka always counts the length of his reign 
from his coronation, which certainly means that as usual his corona- 


3 According to this work Udayana died бо years after the death of Mahavira, 
and Candragupta became king 155 years after the same event, thus implying an 
interval of 95 years. It appears that Hemacandra, the author of Parisistaparvan, 
has confused the date of the death of some later Jain saint with that of the 
passing away of Mahavira, for according to ancient and reli: able Buddhist evidence 
Mahavira died before Buddha. 

` 4 See the story of Candragupta and the old woman found both i in Parisista- 
parvan and Mahavarhéa-tika 
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tion and accession were not separated by any considerable length of 
time. Had there been a difference of four years between the two 
events, Asoka’ would not have measured the length of his reign from 
the later event. The truth seems to be that according to a reliable 
tradition Asoka was crowned 218 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
but according to the chronolology of the predecessors of A$oka as 
. given in the Маһауафа° the date of the beginning of ASoka’s reign 
fell four yeats earlier. To explain this inconsistency the monks 
coined the story that there was a difference of four years. between 
ASoka’s accession and coronation. 


This date of Afoka also к agrees with the dates of the 
^ Greek kings mentioned in his edicts. The dates of the Greek kings 
were as follows: — x 


Antiochus Theos of Syria e ` 261 — 246 В.С. 
Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt ... 285—247 B.C. 
` Antigonos Gonatus of Macedonia... 276—2 39 B.C. 
Magas of Cyrene we 300—250 B.C. 
Alexander of Epirus e) 273—255 В.С. 


К.Е.ХІШ, in which the names of these kings are mentioned, was, 
according to the internal evidence of the rock edicts, engraved in the 
‚ 14th year of Aéoka’s reign. Its date according to our chronology 
would. thus be 255 B.C., arid at this date all the kings were alive. 
Next let us take the chronology of the Pradyotas of Avanti. 
This dynasty was . destroyed by Sisunaga who began to rule in 407. 
B.C. Assuming that he overthrew the Pradyota dynasty їп the very 
first year of his reign, as. the ‘Puranas suggest the chronology of the 
Pradyotas would. be as follows: — 


Pradyota is 505 — 482 B.C. 
Palaka "ec 2482 — 458 B.C. 
Aryaka з 458 — 427 B.C. 
Avantivardhana T 427 —407 B.C. 


This chronology also agrees with | the’ facts recorded іп non- 
Brahmanical works. Thus Pradyota was a contemporary of Buddha 


5 The correctness of this chronolegy has been: doubted even by Dr. Rhys 
^. Davids. See Cambridge History of India, Chap. VII, p. 190. _ 
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- and survived him, for; according to the Majjbima Nikdya, shortly 
after the Buddha's death AjataSatru is said to have been fortifying his 
capital Rajagrha in anticipation of an attack by Pradyota, The 
Puránic chrofology is іп full accord ` with this fact, for according to 
it also Pradyota died about 482 B.C., i.e, four years later than 
Buddha. ` K^ 

We thus see that the chronology of the Pradyotas, Bimbisaras, 
| Sisunagas, Nandas and Mauryas, as preserved in the Puranas, accords 
with all the facts. mentioned in various works. 


'- PunusHorTAM Lar: BHARGAVA 


Nababakhanakhanacaritam 


Unknown and unpublished Sanskrit works are valuable for their 
own sake, but at times they throw-light on-some problem. in Indian 
history, which without such works‘ would have remained unsolved. 
The Nababakhanakbandcaritam by Rudra Kavi is such a valuable 
work, : 


1, Rudra Kavi and bis works |. _ Je Я 

The Sanskrit-knowing world “is already acquainted with. 
Rudra Kavi and his Rastrandbavatnsamabakavya’ , (RV.M). The 
editor of. this Kavya informs us that Rudra also composed a work. 
called Jabangirecaritam which is not yet available - їп complete. 
Aufrecht mentions? a Babakbanacaritam of Rudra which : must * 
be a mistake for Nababakbünacaritam: noted in the India Office 
Catalogue | (No. 7304) as “a. panegyric upon Emperor Jehangir in 
three Ullasas. composed in 1609 A.C,” The same Catalogue also. 
mentions two more works of Rudra viz. Danasabacaritam (No. 7089) ` 
an eulogy of Akbar’s son Daniyal in four Ullāsas composed in-1603 
A.C, and Kirtisamullésa a panegyric upon Sultan Khurram, son 


of Jehangir. . Thus Rudra Kavi composed : : 
1. RastraudhavarhSamahakavya in 1596 A.C. 


2, Danasahacaricam in 1603 ,, 
3. Nababakhanacaritam in 1609 ,, 
4. Jahángiracaritam ош S n NE 
-5. Kirtisamullasa /. about 1616 ›„ 


Rudra, the author of these works, though we know very titele 
‘about him, was according to the RVM. the son of Ananta and the 
grandson of Ke$ava. He was a learned Brahman gifted with poetic 


—. talents by the favour of the Mother Goddess ( аа T 


Or Gaikwad Oriental Series, No. 5. 19017... 
2 Саа. Cata., pt. I. p. 328. 
3 Har Datt Sharma.in Woolner Com. Vol. “The Poet Rudra and his works” 


` PP 241-44. 


Na babahbinakbindcaritem я (0241. 


ят: ) ‘and was ПАВЕ to the court of Narayani Shah and his 
son Pratāpa Shah, the Rajput princes: of Rathor dynasty ruling: at 
Salamayüradri in Baglan. Rudra’s literary activity extended from 
1596 to 1616% A.C. 


2. Historical Background 
E to the RVM.  Narayana | Shah and his son Pratspa 
were of the Rastraudha dynasty about which much mythical and some 
historical account is, given by the poet, Naráyana was the son of 
Bhairavasena and younger. brother of Virá(ma)sena. While the latter 
was ruling at:  Mayüragiri, Naráyaria was his commandet-in-chief. 
Hearing the exploits of the. commander, Virasena was invited and 
- honoured. at Delhi by. the emperor. . But Queen Diurgavati,- wife of 
.. Virasena, soon became jealous of Natayana and created misuriderstand- 
"ing between. the ‘two. brothers. ‘Narayana’ was ` asked to quit 
Mayütagiri. Не юру retired’ to'a village and then occupied 
Salágiti. | Afterwards he began conquering the adjoining area and 
in a short period all the strongholds of Virasena fell to him. Pratápa 
was appointed to look after de newly conquered territory and himself 
EE Магауапа ` marched against -Mayüragiti. People of е. capital 
‘deserted Virásena and tallied round Че. victor hailing him г as their . 
| һего апд ruler. - 

< Nārāyaņa Shah was iie hero’ of many Dadis By - dini. he was 
pious. He visited 1 many: holy places, gave tich presents to Brahmanas, 
set up shrines and performed Agnistoma and other sactifices. 

He was on friendly terms with the emperor at Delhi and comman- 
ded awe and respect at the courts of the southern kingdoms. Burhan 
Shah ‘of Ahmadnagar sought his help fot conquering the southern 
country. When Akbar had marched against Khandesh in 1599, he 


4 Baglan is the country around Nasik, .in Bombay Presidency. It is des- 
cribed in Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous region, well-peopled and pros- 
perous. It had seven forts, two of which were very important—Mulher (Mayüra- 

gii) апа Saler (Salágiri). ; 
| 5 It is said that Sürya Pandit or Sürya Daivajfiya (*1400-5о А.С.) resident. · 
of the town Partha near Pürnatirtha on the northern bank of Godavari was an 
ancestor of Rudra. Sürya wrote many works such as Prabodhasudbakara, 
Paramarthaprapa, Ramabrsna Kavya, etc. .A Nrsimha Campu is ascribed to 
him (MSS. Cat. of the RAS. Я шш уо]. 7, P 333). Вис Rudra does not 
refer to ) Sürya, 
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attempted to seize Baglan. Pratápa was. besieged for seven years but 
in the end Akbar had to compound with him. This brings üs 
directly to the Nababakbanakbanacaritam (NKC) of Rudra Kavi. 


u Nawab КЬапЬЬапа and tbe МКС . 


Nabàbakhanakhána was the title conferred upon Mirza Khan 
Abdur-rahim, the trusted commander of Akbar’s army. When he 
suppressed the rebellion of Миға аг Gujrati (1583-91), the emperor 
himself honoured him with the title. Mirza Khan, better .known as 
Rahim was the only son of Bairam Khan and a distant kinsman of 
Akbar. He was a great scholar and poet. Не is well known for his 
. Doha poetry. | 

The МКС of Rudra® is in. praise of Rahim and not of Jehangir. 
It is a small’ work in Campu style in mixed prose and verse. It is 
complete in three chapters (Ullasas) written in highly — polished 
language. The long compounds, the mythological erudition, the 
difficult puns and the hyperbolic expression of the work at once remind 
us of the Harsacarita of Banabhatta. 


The work is more meant fof style than for the subject-matter 
< Though it is historical in outlook, there is apparently little history 


in it, It cóntains mere - description based upon exaggeration. Itis `- 


possible that Rudra had no first-hand information of the Mogul | 
commander and depended upon poetic convention and set phrases 
to describe the hero of his choice. 


The First Ullasa begins with: — | 
“дей баат Ramfan acta denfrar 
л=п seit rff ed чачтай сач à 


` 6 Nagpur University MS.; purchased from Nasik; Acc. No. 582; size 
10" x 4/2"; Foll. 3-22, pretty old, well preserved, thick, dark-yellow Paper, hand- 
writing legible. First fol. missing. | 

Poons MS. secured for comparison through Dr, Y. К. Deshpande; size 

8" x 414”, foll 1-20, incomplete, fresh-looking, handwriting clear. It contains 
only first two chapters. ` : 

7 First Ullása contains 9 verses besides prose, and Ullāsa has 20 verses and ` 
the.third has :2. The post-colophon has five verses more The work was com- 


posed at Sülámayürádri in Saka 1531 “mè «атй ға ame “чч at ! 
afa amama afd execu | under the patronage of Pratüpa Shah. 
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«тега! aaan эла 
яте! ча ас ge sema ei d 
and goes on describing Khankhana as ‘chief among all the kings etc. 
Here he is said to have conquered all che.parts of India such as Anga, 
Kalinga, Майра etc. where poet's eye is more upon the rhythmic 
alliteration in country-names -than the truth of his statement. The 
poet has made Khankhana the paragon of all qualities, versed in all 
arts of war and peace, spending. his time in hunting, sporting, 
studying, singing, painting etc. According to the poet, Khankhana 
was: 
«да: ачта: фы А ga, «аға! WRIST, 
‚ чепияая я: Tae, берса: carat DO 89 1 
aak ARAT: чи: жечи я, янача: «ня: WH 59, 
ада «dmt о «x ҳа, 9ч: «тата ача: 
SIS ES.. 
such is the majestic sold in which Rudra has described the hero 
` without telling a single fact about him. The first Ullása is closed ` 
after eight verses. 


The Second Ullasa begins with: — 
. "ата жета еч: Parrett fiat a (чечти: 
fi aq: fag fama: fanaa йз: Чї: | 
Wed ла НРА аічааї Г: qusseaud 
asa asfa amager tat яй! 
describes the hero as: 
«ла sp usta чача aada баттаа mat 
ата: чета, «абала rA, Satu, faq. 
ятга qidtatarat emerald зата, afer satis. ..... 
ча ч яяїй aay, 19 чага, qu Hada, Sgt qud, wq аач 
“за з UIRAA ач, Tay, чча, яға49294...... 
Cafe a aga «ч ятт@їй:, qua я wuferferdus қа fef агач 59 
qafa: чач ҳа TÈ: хачч $9 gun... 
and shows the skill of the poet in which Bana excelled and brings 
home to us poet’s mastery over language. The chapter is closed with 
the eighth verse: — . | i 
afa: WIRE guard Aft agafa yaqaratea: oi 
amt Raa TOTS aaa 1 agaaa ganat: і 
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The Third Ullasa is comparatively smaller. It begins with: — 
 fageeeerseqqrqaaet fafana- 
«заттан атгана те аата: d 
чаїчт()а чаатас частаце 
rd: fefe таа атата: o 
and is closed with the praise of valour and и of Khàn- 


| khana. 


4. . Contribution to History 
Thus the entire work (NKC) is a fine specimen of Sanskrit ornate, 
prose and poetry but it is’ curiously silent about the historical aspect 
of the hero under description. . Such a silence would have been mys- 
terious but for the post-colophon verses which characteristically allow 
usa glimpse of the scene behind the curtain. Following. are. the 
verses : y 2 
aera sae aa 0 ааа 
RAMON ATATTT GS TE AIST | 
qisi яг ада afta: чєягїннтїч@& 
asa атёв атага dae: tft sam: qum 11911 
This verse suggests that the king Pratapa Shah of Baglan was in 
some difficulty and expected help from Khānkhānā. Pratāpa had : 
always depended upon him; wished ог his success and praised” him, 
even though Khānkķhānā was far away, Pratapa ‘had, it seems, sent 
` a letter to Khankhana seeking his help. 
qd #189 gaada: аат 
FAAS ча а’ а fuu | 
Wiss а HAT AATALIT MAT: NUIT: 9: 
аа gaf Ier 399 qu qaum uad 
This verse reminds Khankhand of the old relations that existed ` 
-between him and Pratüpa, whom, it seems, Khankhani had treated 
as his own son and honoured him asa great warrior. Again, it is 
` pointed out that the Baglan chiefs had always paid tribute to the 
- Delhi emperor. Depending upon these old connections, Pratapa was 
again requesting Khankhana to act, as would seem proper for the 


grave occasion. 
ажалшчйч@вааят! TARATARA N 
safa sara aaan ARTS яятчепчапат QU 
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This verse is simply a praise of Khánkhànà as the ‘helper of the 
weak,’ 
| абаачаеча азд чц: эй атататаң | 

7 әш Ча ай smell «p Пай ws 

This verse brings before us, under the disguise of a metaphor the 

difficuley in which. Pratapa Shah was placed. The metaphor 
: "afagqaeueafquq" serving as check over. powerful monarchs—is well 
applied to Khankhana ashe had a great influence over Jehangir апа. 
it is well known to history that khankhand was much interested in 
Jehangir even during the reign of Akbar. The influence of Khankhana 
over Jehangir was so great that even Nur Jehan was said to be jealous 
of him. This metaphor, therefore, suggests that Pratapa Shah was | 
threatened with some chastisement by Jehangir and hence the former 
had applied to Khankhana for help on the basis of old friendship. 
To complete the metaphor of Visnu, the poet incidentally gives the 
riames s of the two sons of Khankhand : 
detaia- 
pen frafgagoraqate es ege | 
«\ач=ччатәатәгчҹайчтҸ «147894 
SHIT WC {ҹағабҹ чап Mae apre ut 

This is the most important verse. With the help ofa metaphor 
ic makes the whole situation very clear, ‘The rising passion in 
the form of һе valour of Emperor Jehangir has upset the fawn-eyed 
lady in the form of the Southern Direction. IE, Khānkhānā, the 
ornament of the earth, extends his hand to touch her garment, she 
is pleased’’—this explicitly means that Jehangir had sent his armies 
to suppress the southern chiefs, Baglan was overrun by the Mogul ` 
armies and Mulher was probably besieged. Pratapa finding Buel 
in great difficulty applied to Khinkhana to save him in time, 

The NKC. was' perhaps sent to Abdur-rahim Kbhánkhaná at 
Delhi with presents, accompanied by a petition. of succour, in the 
form of these five verses in the post-colophon: This is the secret. 
lying behind this apparently unhistorical panegyric. As Rahim was 

himself a poet and -a -scholar of Sanskrit, there is a keen sense of 
appreciation and deserving appropriateness in sending such a petition 
with a'covering of a раперугіс. „Rudra Камі, it seems, was crowned 
with success in behalf of his master, The seige of Mulher was, 
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probably, lifted somewhere in 1609 А. C. Afterwards Ргасара Shah 


‘asked the poet to compose an independent Jabangiracaritam*. 


5. The Campaign of Abmadnagara 
The first line of the second verse from the colophon — 
.— "qd чан чаччйатдіча: эйнат1” 
brings before us the question, ‘How and when was Pratapa Shah first 
called a warrior and then the son by Khankhana?’ For this we are re- 
quired to refer to the campaign of Ahmadnagara as given in the RVM, 
The account of the campaign as summarised by V.S. Smith and 
others from the Muhammadan sources does not make this point clear. 
In the current histories nowhere do we find any mention of Pratapa 
Shah of Baglan and his share in the Ahmadnagara campaign, as an - 
ally and friend of Akbar, . Following is the short sketch of the 
campaign as given by Briggs", Smith?’ and others. 

“In 1593, Akbar decided to war against Burhan-l-Mulk 
the ruler of Ahmadnagar because the latter’ chose to remain 
independent and did not show inclination to accept sovereignty 
of the Delhi Emperor. | 

"In 1595 Burhan-l-Mulk was succeeded: by his son 
Ibrahim. Ahmadnagara, the capital of Nizam Shah then 
became the scene of fearful struggles between the. diferent 
parties of the state. Their mutual animosity reached such a 
pitch that one party committed ‘the fatal error of appealing for 
aid to Sultan Murad, the second son of the Emperor-Akbar, 
who was then the governor of Gujrat. This gave an oppotunity 
to the Mogul Emperor to interfere in the affairs of the Deccan 
and enforce his sovereignty there. 

“Akbar appointed Khankhana as: the commander-in-cuief 
of the invading force which consisted of 70,000 cavalry. Prince 
Murad was directed to join Khankhana, —— 

“The operations of the armies of Khānkhānā and of 


Prince Murad’ were equally hampered by dissentions, The 


8 In the "Memoirs of Jebangir" also (p. 396) the emperor states that he 
conferred on Piatápa three rings of jacinth, diamond and ruby. 

9 Ferisbta, ПІ. 292-304. 

10 Akbay, the Great Mogul., p. 249, 266 etc. 

11 Historical landmarks of the Deccan, Pp: 172-173. 
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Prince desired that the main advance should be made from 
Gujrat whereas the Commander recommended an invasion 
from Malwa. І | | 
“Eventually the southward moving armies marched through 
Berar as far as Ahmadnagara and laid siege to the capital. 
“Those who had invited the ptince now bitterly repented 
for their action and. for a time. at last all the parties were 
united in their opposition .to the invader. The siege dragged 
on and the heroic endeavours of Sultan Chand Bibi and the 
‚ eunuch Commander Sushil Khan of Bijapur made the Mogul 
leaders to propose terms for peace. 
. “The treaty was signed in 1596 by. which the Province 
of Berar was ceded to Akbar by the court of Ahmadnagar. 


6. Tbe Variant Account 


The RVM (Canto XX) on the other hand informs us— 

^ «Murad Shah, the son of Akbar encamped with his armies 
with a view to conquer the kingdom of Nizam Shah. Akbar 
had given a letter with a present of Kashmir clothes and a 
white horse, . to Narayana Shah, requesting him to join Murad. 
Pratāpa Shah was soon dispatched. It was then desired to 
know the depth of the enemy. 

“After the monsoon, Pratapa again joined Murad with his 
army. The combined forces poured into the enemy territory 
of Galan. Khānkhānā and Mir (Raja Ali Khan) of Khandesh 
joined them there. Khankhana requested Murad to offer 
commander’s position to Mir, but Murad declined, as it was 
already given to Pratapa. The armies besieged Ahmadnagar. 
Pratapa took such a leading partyin the fight and fought so 
valiantly as ‘to excite wonder and admiration of the Mogul 
leaders. Тһе fort of Ahmadnagar was stormed which was 
then surrendered to the Prince with a request to release it in 


exchange of the country of Virata (Berar)"®. 


эта migun gia: STE ач: SAINTA! 
чач я я era чч рад Ҹат ХХ. 67 
ecd crafa ata: бүт: 1 

fam чалат RA чеч, FOE ХХ. 69 
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«Тһе victorious armies then turned to Virata апа reached 


- . Вајарбса for the monsoon. Pratapa Shah returned with the 
consent of Murad and Khānkhānā, to Mayüragiri," | 


Thus this was the occasion on which Pratapa Shah дај the 
favour of Nawab Khinkhana. | | 


С 7 Conclusions 
(1 ) We can therefore. say Ьу жау оЁ conclusion that, 
- Rudra's. АКС was а mere coveting, a pretext to hide the peti- 
tion of succour appended to it in the five verses of the post- 
colophon, sent: by Pratapa Shah of Baglan to Khankhana who 
аз ас that time in Delhi or some other place which was away 
from Mulher. Baglan was then overrun by the Mogul armies — 
and Mulher was perhaps besieged. 
(2) Incidentally, the importance of the RVM. in the 
reconstruction of the history of Akbar's designs in the south, 
deserves consideration of the historian. 


V. W. KARAMBELKAR - 


аа: че Me 9419 яатчәа\чЕчатаҹ тат: à 
зжатага аа giaa Штат XX. 7o. 
та: qe waged ататїччаказпац 1 
saad fra saat’ at a aqu ХХ. 77. 
sitat «яй Sat a: Aasaia йт: i | z 
чапта eg aei agt Ran mana XX. 78. 


Concordance of the Fauna in the Ramayana* 


23. KAKUDA = Hump of a bull. 
| (АК. 201/291) 9 fe ат sen 
| í Ayo—vili. (422). 
24. KANKA=Heton.. 5 ; 
— (AK.87/1:27) = Egi Ф we gafa gf mg: 
Kis—lxii (56a). £ | 2 
Sun—vii (22a). 
Yud—xvi (112), lxiv (20a), lxxx (68а), xci (259) xcv (68а). 
25: KACCHAPA = Turtle. 
(AK. 42/65) aaa айй ач: . 
 Ara—xl (оба, 30b). 
Kis—li (262). 
Sun—lxxx (19b). 
Оши (45a), xc (17а). 
26. KADRU = Mother of Naga (serpent). 
(AK. 27/41). жй ж: 
Ara—xx (29b, 32b, 33a). 
27, KAPI = Ape. 
(AK. 84/124) sem чей. afr: 
(AS. 216) ччаҹтата afi: 
Ad (78a, 83b). 
Ata—Ixxvii (75a, 76a). 


* Contd. from p. i of vol. XXVIII, No. 2. 

23 Harappa (Vats), I. 11510, II. 794, III. 739, V.]—185, VIJ—188; 
Mohenjo (Mackay), SD—3137-u, ae ttt Sat. Bra., (Капуа), i, 4, 1, 8; 
Tait., Bra., i, 4, 7, 1, Mbh.. 
|^ 24 Sankh, Ara, xii. 13; Tait. бат, v. 4. 11. 1; Ул], Sara., xxiv. 31; Май 
Sarh., iii; 14. 12; Sv., ii. 9. 3. 6. 1; Mbb., (Beng.), i, 66, 2633. 

25 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—3951, 6528-1; Mbb., (BORI), i, 14, боа. 

26 Sat. Bra., (Madh.), iii. 2, ^, 1; Mbb., (BORI), i, бо, 66a. 

27 Harappa (Vats), L.PI. 16; Ш. 11625; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—8162; . 
Rv., x. 86. 5; Av. iii. 9. 4; iv. 33. 11; vi. 49. 1; Chand, Ора, і. 6. 7; Тай. 


Sam., iv, fi IO. I. 
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Kis (13a, 14a, 17b, 31a, заа), ц (25b), iii (243), v (288) 
` väi (rra, 22a, 42b, 48а), ix (2b), xi (1b), xii (2a), 
хш (иза), xvi xvi (12a, хуц (дар хуш (18b, 28а), xix 
C (nga) xxi (та, 20b), xxiii (1b), xxiv (28b), xxv (39а), . 
XXviii (29а), xxxi (10b, 15ab, 20, 26а), xxxiii (isa, 23a), 
xxxiv (3a, 4b, 9b, rob, 11a, 17b), xxxv (5a, 16%, 
xxxvi (17b), xxxvii (14b, 15Ь, 202b), ' xxxviii (10a, 24b, 
49а), xxxix (23b, 30b), xl (ob), xli (2b, sb, 8b), xlii 
` Ада, ga, тта), xlii (36b, 51b, 62b, 67a), xlv (3b, 5a, 7b, 
rgb}, xlvii (1a, га, ga), lii (19b), liii (1Ь, са), liv (6a, 

. a), lvii (15b), lix (тоа), Init (55b) ` 
Sun—i (8b, sob, 73a, grab), ii (15b, 16a, 30a, 31a. 324. ES 
44a, 50a); їй (ra, 6b, 17b, 18a, 21b, 22b, 25b, 71a, 72а, 
74b, 80a), iv (а, 8a, ob), v (21a, 31a, 32a, 33a, 34b), vi 
(8a), уй (4a, 9а, 12a, 22a; 23a, 23b, 28a, зла, 33, 
34b, 48b, 49, ‚5оа), viii (6a, 7a; 8a, gb, тоа, rab. 
20b, 23b, agb) ix ix (2b, тта, 62a), х (2a, 8b, 13a), 
xi (2b), xii (2b, gb, rra, 16a, -17a, 28a, 46b) xiv 
(28a, 73a), xv (14b, 29b, 39b. 41b, 46b, 48b, 53a,64a), 
xvi (22a, 49b, 58b), xvii (ra, 6b, 14a, 16b, 22a, 31a, 
44b. 45b хуш (24b, доа, 68b), xx (3а, 22a, 27а), xxix 
(за), ххх (та), xxxi (gb), xxxii (20b, 22a, 30a, 41a, 
< 43b, боа}, xxxiii (ra, 24а), xxxv (12a, 33а, 34а, 38a, 
39b, 40a, 48b), xxxvi (ra), xxxvii (24a, 27a, 39b, 43b), 
xxxviii (та, 3b, 4a,.39a, 40а, 41c), xl (6a, ga, тоа, 12а), 
xli (162), xlii (4b, ба, 7b, 10b, 11b, 13а, 19a, 23b, 26a, 
29а, 30a, 31a, 33b, 36b, 38b, 40a), xliii (7a, 8b, gb, 11a, 
18a, тда, 21b), xliv (тоа), xlv (ab, 5b, 7а, 13b, 17ab, 
21b), xlvi (19а), xlvii (ab), xlvii (36a, 37àb), xlix (4b, 
gab), 1 (3а, 4, ба, 12a, 172, 19а, 23b, 29b), li (1a, 6b, 
14b} lit (гуа), liii (8а, да, тоа, 18a, 222), liv (1b), № (2a, 
8a, . лла), lvi (13a, 15b, 18а, 23а, 24а, 25b, 27a, 32a), lvii 
` (за, 5а, 32a, 115b), lix.(10b), Ix (2b, 4b, ob, r4ab); ba 
(17а, 18b), lxii (5b, 7b, 16b, 20b), lxiv (6a, 27b), lxv (оа), 
lxvi (5b, 133], lxix (33a, зба, 382), lxx (26b), lxxi (18b), 
lxxii (19b), lxiv (23b, 25a, 48a, 494, бта), Ixxv (Өз), 
lxxxii (33а), 1ххху (10b), xci (туа, aci xcii (4a), xcvii 

p 232, 39b). 
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Yud—ii (47a), iv (туа, 48b, 51a), xiii (1a, 24a, 26b, 313), 
xiv (13b, 162), xvi (12a, 16a, 34a, 35b, 97a, тооз, 
тога, 102a), xvii (172), xviii (48b), xix (34b, 37a, 53b) 
xxi (3ob, 32a, 33а, 38b), xxv (4od) xxviii (2a, 372), 
xxix (15a, 27b) xxx (38a, 39a), xxXa (4b, 36a), xxxi 
(43b) xxxii (17a, 26a, 36b, 38a, доа), xxxiii (6a), 
xxxvi (37а, 59a, 35 95b, тода), xxxviii (38b) хм 
(доа, 41a, 73а), xlix (39a, 50c, 51a), I (8a, 23a, 26a, 
доа, 42a, ада), Wit (42b), liit (31a, sib, 57a, 58а), liv . 

‚ (81b, 56a), lvi (13a, 44а), lvii (10a, тта), lix (3b. sb), 
i (10a), lxii (ga, 16b), lxii (12b), lxvi (6b, 7a, 18b, 
` 23Ь, aga, 26a, 27a, 28b), lxx (оза, 26a), lxxi (46a), 
Їххіу (39c), lxvi (422), lxxvii (3b, 26a, 37a, 44b) | 
ixxviii (gb, 18a, 28а), lxxx (6b, зба, 4ob) bei) . 
(47а, 95а, 99a, 139b, 140b, 1544, 174a), xxxiv (16b, 
35b) Їххху (7a, 13a) сх bu 62b), схі? (16b), схїї 
(55) 
Utt—2xxiii (35а), xxxviii (55а), xl (18a, 204), xlii (39b. 403), 
xlii (16c, 18a, 202). 


28. КАРПА — Brown Cow. 
“Бет ч: Їн gem: 1 
Ayo—lxxix (20a). 


29. КАРОТА = Dove or Pigeon. 
АК. 86/127. 3a vad йч: 
Ayo—xi (9) 

Kis—xiit (22b). 
Utt—vi. (532). 
Sun—xciii (да, 5b). 


зо. KAMBALA = А sort of deer with а dest WT coat. 
Utt—xxxi (22b). 


28 Mbb., (BORI), I. 49, 50; Sat. Bra., XIV, 9. 4. 14; Tait: Āra. I, 9. 2. 

29 Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—5975—L; DK—12224-U; 50—2799- 
U; Rv, i. зо. 4; Av., xx. 135, 12; Mait. Sam, iii, i 4; Vaj. Sam, xxiv, 23. 
38; Mbh. (BORI), XIL 141: — і 

зо Mbb. (BORI), I, 31. xoa. 
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33 


3. 


35 


36. 
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KAMBU = Conch. . 
АК. 207/301. id Has. xrgusfa 


Sun—xxxii (102). 


‚ Utt—xxviii (12b), xxxi (8b). 


KARABHA = Young elephant. 


AK. 151/217. s fad wa sarafa BTA TASS. 
Utt—xxxviti (73b). - 
KARIN = Elephant. | 
Sun—xv (18b). 
Yud—xxxv (gc). 
Utt—vi (44a), vii (122), xxxiv (12b), xxxviii (боа). ` 
KARENU = Elephaht. 
АК. 196/282. 3 af tuw atu: 
Ayo—ix (5а), xii (23a), xxxix (35b), xli (17b), схі (47а). 
Кіѕ—хін (rob), xliv (44b). 
'"Sun—xv (28b) xxiii (16b), xxvii (28а). 
Yud—lxxii (14b) xcv (6b), cxi (9b). 
Utt—xxi (3b, 16b). 
KALA-HAMSA = Name of several species of the Hamsa bird 
of goose. 
AK 88/ 129. wet agan Fa: FATA: | 
Kis—xxix (18а), It (12с). 


КАКА « Crow. 


AK, 87/128, ar weg тайн ая аг Чөп, HE: \ 

Ayo—cv (40a, 41a, 42a, 43b, 45b, apa, .47a, 48а, боа, 
56a, 57a, 58a). 

` Ara—iv (37a). 

Sun—xxvii (34b), xxxvi (35b, 36a, 38b, доа, 42b, 46b). 
xxxvii (4b), Ixvit (29b, 304), txix (16b, 17b). 
Yud—xi (35b), xxvii (34a), xxxb (13a), lxxx (68a), xciii (48a). 

Utt—xxxvi (42a). ` 


Mbh. 32 Mbh. 

Mohenjo (Mackay), ОКЗ 1; Mbb. 

Mbb. 

Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—4564; Mbb. (ВОВІ), I, бо. d 
Kasika, IV, 1, 15%, 495 Ait, Āra., ЇЇ, 2. 4; Sad. Bra., 5, 8. 
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37. KADAMBA=A kind of goose with dark-grey wings. 
АК. 88/129. жап danna 1989: 1 
Kis—xiü (8a), xxvi (5a), li (12b), lii (39a). 
Sun—lvi (1b), xiv (382). ` 
Utt—xx (20а). 
38. KANANAUKAS = Monkey. 
Sun—tx (12a), Ixvi (7a, 122). 
Yud—xvi (192), xxxi (17b), Іхи (12b). 
39. KARANDAVA = Sort of Duck. 
АК. 89/131. aqet ad чое чыг arf «iure: 
Ayo—xxvii (18а), lii (33а), cxi (49j. 
Ara—vit (за), хи (14b), xv (42b), xxi (12a), lxxviii (15b), 
lxxx (27a), lxxxi (27b, 42b). 
Kis—xxix (16b), xliv (30b). 
Sun—ix (ga, 57a}, xiv (39а) xvii (26a), lvi (та). 
Yud—Ixxxiti (71a). 
Utt—lxxxiv (44 
40. KITA=A worm or ‘insect. 
Ayo—xxv (32а), xxviii (14a). 
41. KUKKUTA=A wild’ cock. 
AK. :28. span жен gum: 1 
Sun—xv (41b). 
42. KUNJARA = Elephant. 
AK. 183. gs жент! {ве атайза жч! жэй um, т! 
Adi—xiv (37al xxvii (13b), liv (19b). 
Ayo—xi (26а), хх (4a), xxvii (11b), xxxvig (3b), liv (40a, 420), 
lviii (ла), xci (17a, 20b), xciv (27b), суш (ga), ёіх (27b), 
cxi (11b), cxvi (416), схуй (17а). | 


37 Harappa (Vats), II—5573; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—11716-U; Mbh. 

39 Harappa (Vats), І. 621; Ш, 4997; V. 11893; Mohenjo (Mackay), 
DK—9560- ; Mbb. ; Kasikz, VI, 3. 119. 5. 

40 Auv., ix 4. 16; Brbad-Up., vi. 1. 19; Chand. Upa., vi. 9. 3; Kaus, 
Upa., i. 2; Mbh., XIII, 117-9, 5728, 2 

41 Harappa (Vats), П. 8300; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—7896; Үл}. Sam., 
i. 16; Mbb.; Kasika, Il, ^* 31. 164; Sat, Bra., 1, т 4. 18; Kan. Sat. Bra. 
І, 1, 3,2. : 
42 МЬЬ. (BORI), I, 31, 150; Kasika, lI, 1, 56; 11. 
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Ara—xv (43), xxxii (29b), xxxi (29b), xxxiv (17а), 1ш (43а) 
Kis—ii (8a, 12b), хін (тоа), xxxi (16b; 21b), xxxvii (5а). 
` Sun—ii (153), iù (16b, 17b, 28a), у (212), vii (34b, 59а), xxvii 

(202), xxxv (34а), xxxvüi (4a, 33а), ЇШ (12а), lix (16a), 
lxxviii (172). 

Yud—w (10a), xvi (20b), xviii. (53а), xix (тоа, 34b) xxxii 
(2b), xlv (112), 1 (82), “vi (46b, 52a), Зи (rab), lxxvii 
‚ (28a), tkxxiv (252),- cxi (13b), cxit (26a), cxiii (272). 

Ute—vii (iib, боа), xxi (3b, 16b. 29b), xxx (7b), xxxi (13). 


KUNJARI=Femile elephant. — 
Ayo—Ixxvii (7) 


KUMUDA= Elephant of the South ‘West or Southern quarter. 
Utt—xxx (7а). 


KURARA =Osprey, species of cagle. 
AK. 129. Ч FTE: | smt gifa md oisi 
Kis—xxix (16a), li (11a, 12a), lis (386), lix (30a). 
Yud—xv (па): - 


KURARI = Female osprey. 
Ауо—хххіх (4434 lxvii пу! хуш (436), 1хххїй 9 
: Ara—xv (6b). 

_Kis—xviii (322), xix (ab). 
Yud—xxiv (12b). 

* Sun—xviii (4да) 

KÜRMA = Turtle or tortoise. 

‚ AK. 42/65. Wu ep wm 
Ayo—cxxv (1523) | 

- Кір. (35b 
Sun—Skxv. (12b). 

‚ Yud—ixiv (123), lexxüi (гзта) - 

Mbb. . вові) Y, 31, 156. 


“Harappa (Vats), Seal—255; Mbb. (BORI), І, 31. 152. 
Harappa (Vats), Seal —426; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK—9683-l; Mbb. 


(BORI), L 59. 40; 4v...IX,4. 16; Тай; Sara. M, 6. 3. 3: Май. Saran Ш, 15. 
“3; Vaj. Sari, XXIV, 3%; Sat. Bra ;1, 6,2,3 


49. 


52. 


48 
49 
5 I 
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. KOKA=Wolf. 


АК. 85/126. fa теч wed afer ат s 1 
Ara—iii (42b). 
Sun—xxvi (gb). 

Yud—xxvin (18b). 
KOKILA = Indian cuckoo. 
AK. 87/128. ated fadi еч Afra 
Adi—ix (152, lxvi (ба, ga, 103). 
Ayo—xlix (2b); бу (42a), xcvi (6b), cv (12b, 133): 
Ara—hxxxi (10b, 26b). | | 
Sun—xvii (8a), хуш (Ob, Lu: 
Yud—xv (rob). 
Utt—xlv (11b), lxiv (1b). 


KO-YASTIKA=A small white сапе, comihonly called a 
paddy-bird. | ; | 
АК. 131. at аяй аай с. 
.AS. 245. siafgs: йч eame t. 
Ayo—tiv (423). 
Ara—lxxx (23a). 
Yud—xv (93). 


KRAURICA = Curlew. 


АК. 129, SARAJ (ж ) зате i 

Adi—ii (12b, 17b, 31b, 32b). 

Ayo—cxi (49b). 

Ara—xx (19а), xxii (16b), lxxviii (53), lxxxi (азд) 

Kis—li (пау Vix (зоа). e 
Sun—ix (57а). ^E Tog 

Yud—tiv (19a), lxxi (23b), lxxv (18b). · 


KRAUNCIi = Female. curlew. 


: Adi—i (14b, 16b, 30a). 


Ayo—xxxviii (48b), lxxvii (32b). 
Ara—xx (18a, 19a). 


Rv., vii. 104. 22; Sv. v. 23. 4; viii. 6. 2; Mbb. 
Mbb. (Beng.), v, 160. 5444; Kasika, iv, 1. 4. 3- 
Tait. Sarh., v. 5. 12. 1; Mbh., vi, 51, І, 
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53. KRKALASA = Lizard 
AS. 226. gia =Фч cafe 0ч жа: | 
AK. 127. ga faded aaaf ges | 
Utt.—xviit (5b, 29а), tv (18b, 19b). 


54. KRMI = Worm or insect. 
AK. 127. ятим fis (afa: 1 


Utt—xxv (таа). 


55. KHA-GA=Bird. 
AK. 131. а теч nr: 1 
Adi—iii (суа). 
Ayo—lvi (2а, 11b), xci (16b), xcvi (30), xcviii (5b), cv (54а). 
"evi (3a, 290). 
Ara—xxiüi (8a), (xxix) (gb), xxxvii (14a), lvii (ба), lviii (16a) 
Kis—xliv (43b), Iviii (4b), lxii (47a). 
Sun—txix (112), хаш (5а). 
Yud—axvii (342), boo (gob). à 
Utt—vii (21b). 


56. KHADGI = Female [m 
AK. 125. agfa faafia 9811: | «тї set ret 
Adi—xxvii. (13b). 
Ayo—xxv (33a). 


(Tc be continued) 


SiBADAS. CHAUDHURI 


53 Тай. Ѕаћ., v. 5, 19. 1; Май. Sam, їй. 14. 21; Vaj. Satie xxiv. 40; 
Вурай. Up., i, 5, 22; Mbb,, xiii, 132. 
54 Tait. Sam., v, 11. 1; Май: Sath, ій. 14, 11; Vaj. Sara.. xxiv. 30; 
Mantra Bra., її. 7; Тай. dran., iv. 36; Sat. Brā., v, 4. 1. 2; Mbh., i, 1800. 
— 55 Mbb. 
56 Май. Sa, iti, 14. 21; t; Ул) Sarh., xxiv. 40; Mohenjo (Mackay), DK— 
5863; Mbh. 
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The so-called Vedic hymn singers entered into the Ganges Valley 
from the north, along with their faith. Before their’ arrival, there 
were undoubtedly people inhabiting these tracts, who had their 
own creeds, rituals and social organisations, -however primitive they 
might have been. In my Bengali book  Saívata Bharata ап" 
„attempt has been made at giving a connected account of these facts. 
The first scholar who drew our attention to pre-Vedic Indians 
was late R. Chanda. He was followed by Dr. B. S. Guha, 
and then .by late К. D. Banerji. Very recently attempts at 
tracing the aboriginal elements on linguistic basis have been 
made by Dr. P. C. Bagchi and. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. 
The earliest people who themselves might not have been ab-origine 
were a Negroid people, called the Negritoes, whose descendants till 
reside іт the Anadamans, Nicobar and the coastal belt of ancient 
Mekran. Their chief food was fish. They may be identical with the 
Minavars of Tamil epics and Ichthyopbagoi of the Greek historians of 
.Alexander's invasion. They were followed by an Austric speaking 
people in two separate batches, remarkable for their skill in archery, 
and may be the same аз Villavars of the. Tamil epics. According to · 
one authority these Austtic speaking people were a branch of the 
great Mediterranean race. These in their turn, were followed by — 
peoples speaking several different tongues whom we know as ‘Dravi- 
dians’, who either came through, Bolan Pass in Pakistan, as the 
islands left by them amongst the Brahui people suggest, or migrated 
from India to Iran and Sumer (S. Mesopotamia) as suggested by late 
Н. А. Hall. Be that as it may be, the culture complex in ancient 
India is undoubted, what Dr. S. C. Sarkar of Patna calls tribal civili- 
sation is indeed this racial admixture and culture complex. The 
panorama of adoption and assimilation of traditions, rituals and 
customs by the so-called ‘Aryans’ form the original inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa. 

„А proper assessment of the pre-Vedic culture of India and its 
legacy to the subsequent society and civilisation has become im- 
perative. Dr. S. К. Chatterjee, has correctly pointed out that: 
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“But there has taken place in both Upper India and Bengal a 
commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among -Puranic Brahminism (including Tan- 
tricism), Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and Jainism; 
and this had led to a tangle with those of pre-Aryan origins 
particularly by the interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmi- 
‘nism on the one hand and various forms of later Buddhism on 
the other in Bengal, which is well nigh impossible to untie, and the 
matter has been further complicated by a third and independent group 
of cults and rituals entering this tangle—those of pre-Vedic origin 
which obtained amongst the Dravidians, Austric’and Tibeto-Burman 
and other peoples of Bengal, recent and proto-historic, who formed the 
‘original inhabitants of Bengal upon whom Upper Gangetic Aryan 
speech and Hindu (i.e. Brahminical, Vedic, Purünic and Tanerik as 
well as Buddhist and Jain) religion and culture were imposed, trans- 
` forming them into Aryan speaking Hindu people by the end of the 
first millennium A.D.”* 

It is now almost impossible at Һе present day, with the existing 
material at our disposal, to assess the value and character of the 
elements contributed by the early inhabitants of India. It is inherent 
in every ancient civilisation, whether it be Hellenic and non-Hellenis- 
tic, Cretan, Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian-pre-dynastic, Iranian or 
. Urarten cultures. Unfortunately however, no. Ramsay, Petric, 
Evans, Wooley or Herzfeld has disentangled the tangled skein. 
Nevertheless, an effort however elementary it might be, is likely to 
reward any investigator. The gr. atest evidence is furnished by the 
‘ellipsoid stones washed down either by riverine action or worn smooth 
by lying in shallow streams, almost like neoliths, Тһе present 
writer collected several such specimens in the branch of the Tamra- 
nala, at Taxila, immediately at the foot of the Kusana city of Sir- 
sukh. They are great favourites with the villagers, Ghee, milk, 
water and other offerings are made to them either as the symbol of 
Visnu or as lingams of Siva. Неге lies the paradox. The stone is 
more suggestive of the inanimate, yet Indian beliefs gather around 
these stones myriads of ideas which infuse them with ‘ power’, vitality 


1 Dr. B. C. Law Presentation volume pt. I, p. 75. 
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and one might say personality. When solemn affirmation is necessary, 
a stone supposed to be representing Narayana is sufficient. High 
caste Bengalees marry their children before this class of stones to 
be divine witness of the nuptials. 

To the Muhammadan, the stone is pure, representing all forms of 
cleanliness, and it.prays to God. As far as possible, therefore, the 
graves аге made ФЕ stone, or stones are placed over graves, so that 
there might be unbroken prayers to God. Ву sitting on a stone, a 
learned man's prayers are more effective; and the holy prophet of 
Arabia set an example by saying prayers by holding a pebble in his 
hand, a custom which is still followed. Stones are placed on the graves 
of the saints by suppliants, with the hope of gratifying the saint 
through the prayers of the stones. In Sind, there is a custora by 
which several men take up the pebbles, and utter prayers over them 
with a view со induce the rain clouds burst. There is a belief that 
the fairies may be brought to this earth todo man’s bidding by 
taking 41 stones and reading the verses of the Koran over them. 

The phallic emblem of Siva, one of the forms in which these 
stones are worshipped, itself seems to have been alien to original Vedic 
ritual. The legend of king Pundarika as found in the Vigna 
Purana? is an illuminating example of the non-Aryan origin of the 
cult as well as the city of Banaras. King Pundarika of Banaras had 
atrogated to himself all ‘the insignias of Sri Krsna, who admittedly 
belonged to Mathura and to whom the Mahabharata gives the credit 

of transferting the Yadus to the western coast with their capital at 
Dvarka with disastrous results. All warnings by Krsna having faile l, 
Krsna invaded Banaras and killed the king. The latter's son wor- 
shipped Mahadeva and obtained а &rtya, which was despatched by 
the vengeful son to destroy Dvarka. But the Krtyz was driven 
away and pursued by Krsna's sudarsana-cakra, which only returned, 
when.the whole city of Banaras with its inhabicants were burnt by it. 
This legend was based on a substratum of historical facts, viz. that 
there were innumerable conflicts between the so-called Aryan tribe of 
Yadus and others from Brahmavartta, and non-Aryan worshippers of 


Mahadeva in the area immediately beyond the Doab between the 


2 Visnu Purana, Book V, chapter 34. 
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Ganges and the Yamuna. Mabhideva, according to the pauranic 
traditions, was originally a non-Aryan God. 

If these stones were emblems of phallus worship, we have enough 
data to assume that it was pre-Vedic in origin, and long struggle must 
have taken place before it was admitted into the Brahmanical faith. 
The excavations at Mohenjodaro have established that the worship. 
of both the male and female organs singly or jointly (modern liigams 
and yonipattas) were few of the main traits of the Indus or the 

: Harappa culture’. As the Harappa culture was pre-Vedic апа 
probably Dravidian, the next evidence is furnished by the Rgveda. 
There are two references (VII. 21. 5) which Ѕауапа explains as 
‘Sisnena-divyanti krdanta-iti-sisnadevah abrabmacaryah ity =4arthab*; 
and the second is (x. 99. 3) which is also explained by Sayana as 
‘Siina-devena brabmacaryansatadvaresw etc?.' Our conclusion has 
therefore to be based upon the interpretation of the term Sisnadevab. 
This term has been explained by McDonnel as ‘phallus worshippers’ 
or people who have phallus as their deity?. Recently, Dr. A. P. 
Karmarkar has suggested a different interpretation. According to him, 
Sisnadevab means those gods who possessed a Sina". This is quite 
possible, but not probable. The citations of nude divinities in the 
Mohenjodaro and Sumerian seals are perfectly correct, but there ate 
no grounds for believing that their nudity was being emphasised. It 
is also impossible to presume in absence of any definite evidence that 
those gods which were not represented as nude were supposed to be 
without паз. Therefore the explanation of McDonnel still stands;. 
and we must take the contemptuous expressions in the Vedas as 
referring to the phallus worshippers, — 
| We have ample data in the Puranas regarding the” non-Aryan 
origin of the йда worship, and the serious struggle after which it 
was admitted into the Brahmanical pantheon. The legend about 


3 Sir J. Marshall, Mobenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilisation, vol, i, pp. 39 ff. 
and plates. 

4 Vedic Samsodbak Mandala edition. Poona, p. 325. 

5 Max Miüller's edition, vol. vi р. 306. I am indebted for these two 
references to Prof. M. M. Patkar of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

6 McDonnel, Vedic Index, vol. ii, p. 382. 

7 Dr. В. C. Law Volume, pt. і, p. 459. 
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king Divodasa states that he was a virtuous king of Banaras, who 
had banished all the gods from the city. The present text of the 
Pwránas certainly include Mahadeva in it, but, as the sequence will 
prove, it was a later concoction. Though эр of Brahminical 
gods were forbidden the Kasi Khanda of the Skanda Purana admits 
that a high state of morality and piety existed". Ultimately by a 
trick Divodasa was persuaded to leave the city, but at the time of 
his departure he left a lingam. Why this special regard for a lingam? 
And why а lingam was left in the city of Banaras, when all the other 
gods had been banished, unless Divodasa was a devotee of lingams or 
a phallus worshipper? The story historically interpreted implies ойе 
of the various stages by which the арр Indian gods and goddesses 
the ruling classes of pre-Vedic India, Тһе story of Daksa and his 
daughter Sati and her death clearly testifies that Mahadeva, whose 
forte was Banaras, was originally а non-Aryan god. For this, a 
reference may be made to the 87th chapter of the Kasi Kbandam 
of the Skanda Purana as pointed out by Dr. Altekar. To make a 
long story short we may briefly restate the salient features of the 
tradition : 


I. Sati matried Mahadeva. 


2. Mena, the mother of Sati,and queen of Daksa, could not 
stand the religious practices of Mahadeva and his followers; and her 
remarks offended Sati so much that along with her consort she leaves 


for Banaras (Sk. Pur., chap, 12 verses 29-32). 


з. Daksa later on decided to perform а sacrifice but he decided 
to exclude Mahadeva. The Puranas as in the case of Divodasa 
try to gloss over the matter by saying that Mahadeva had offended 
Daksa. 


4. The reasons put forward by Daksa make our task easier. 


8 Skanda Purana. Kasi Khanda, chaps. 6a, 94; chaps. 58, 78; chap. 43. To 
these as well as others cited in this paper my attention was drawn by the late 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal from whom I received the earliest encouragement for research 
along with.Sri Kedarnath Chatterjee and Dr. P. C. Bagchi, They have also been 
utilised by Dr. A. S. Altekar in, his History of Banaras, Banaras, 1937, 
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(a) Не (Mahadeva) did not accept the varnasrama dharma, 
(b) His family, gotra and country were unknown. (c) He did not 
know the Vedas, so he was not a Brahmana ? (d) He was neither 
a Ksatriya nor a Vaisya nor a Sidra (Vayu chap. 88, verses 25-33). 


Dr. А. S. Altekar rightly argued that historically interpreted tlie 
story seems to indicate that Mahadeva was a pre-Vedic divinity. 
The Rgvedas know Rudra but not Mahadeva. Не did not perform 


sacrifices and destroyed sacrificial fires. 


In a previous paragraph, I have dealt with Muslim veneration 
for stones, To Hindu mind, though the stone was an inanimate 
object, it possessed all the powers of good and evil. It possessed 
the power of solemnity. Images of divinities were therefore fashioned 
out of stone, and even unto unfashioned stones the power of god is 
invoked, In Maratha villages Khandoba is represented by a pile of 
stones. Small stones which the illiterate minds invest with divine 
power are placed in cattle sheds, to drive away evil spirits, or buried 
in fields, courtyards or gardens as a protection against evils. Any 
stone thus fashioned or unfashioned gains sanctity in the eyes of 
the Hindu villagers whom, they must adore in- times of prosperity, 
must invoke, in years of drought, when epidemic breaks out in the 
neighbourhood. 


At Sarnath, in the district of Banaras, not far away from the 
Archaeological Museum, under a Neem tree, near an well, many 
travellers will find a stone on an elevated platform, faced with bricks. 
Locally, it is called Caraiya Mai. In fact it happens to be the 
capital of a ‘later Gupta’ column, taken away from the adjoining 
ruins, to satisfy the piety. of the Hindu peasants. This cult of village 
godlings is widely prevalent throughout U.P, and they serve several 
functions. — This particular (erstwhile column) divinity is worshipped 
on the completion of autumn harvest by the peasant women, on the 
morning by Kbicuri, after remaining on a diet of singara or panipbal 
pulp the previous day, with flower, water and rice ; and dance before 
it. It is not unusual to find an admittedly Buddhist image being 
worshipped by local villagers. Оп the south eastern corner of the 
‘Caukbandi Stipa’, we find a much defaced torso of a Bodbisattva, 
which is worshipped by two local villages, and an alleged boma is 
offered to it by orthodox (Proto-Austroloid) Koiris to avert epidemics 
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and drought." Both the divinities have been identified by illiterate 
Brahmins with the Hindu goddess Candi. At the southern extre- 
mity of the village of Barahipur, near Sarnath, is another image of 
-Bodbisattua, which receives veneration of a predominantly Brahman 
village. At Ramnagat village, in the Bareilly district of U.P., near 
the ancient ruins of the city of Ahicchatra, there is a red sandstone 
image of Maitreya, in the local zamindar's cbáoni (Kachari of Bengal) 
which is worshipped as Visnu. At Nalanda, the most scandalising 
instance is that of the large blue schist image of Buddha in the earth 
touching attitude being worshipped by local Hindus, at the instance 
of a Sanskrit knowing Brahman, named Gauri Sankar Sarma, who 
was a teacher in the local High school, as Kala Bhairon, The other 
instance is the largest known stele depicting the eight miracles of 
Gautama’s life within the village lands of Jagdishpur, in pargana 
Besbak, subdivision Bihar, Dt. Patna; as ‘Rukmini Dei'.'? The worst 
example is that of Sarilcak where medizval Buddhist Stapas have 
been utilised as Siva liñgams, while the door leaves of the sanctum 
have been carved with the name of Rama, - who is regarded as ап 
incarnation of Visnu. 

The Dhamek at Sarnath is one of the loftiest towers in India. It 
was a structure originally raised in Mauryan times probably to comme- 
motate the spot. Whenever any marriage takes place amongst the 
. Кош and Bhars the bridegroom ог bride worship the Dhamek. 
The ritual consists of rice, water and flowers to а typical Buddhist 
monument, by people, who consider themselves better than Brahmans, 
and do not touch food cooked by that caste. On 8th May 1946, a 
party of Bhars came to do the same with their newly married 
son. These Bhars were originally a. Dravidian (?) tribe, whom 
modern scholars are trying to identify with the Bhitagivas ot ancient 
history. If it‘? was a common custom with the Bhars and Koiris we 


9 These are Ganj and Sheodinpur, in revenue pargana Sheopur tabsil 
Banaras, district Banaras.  Parenthetically, ic might be soted that the name 
Sheodinpur belongs to the hamlet nestling at the foot of the Caukhandi Stipa. 
But this name has now gone out of use and it is now popularly designated as 
Ganj as it is within the mawzab. 

10 В. D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculptures ,- 


бат For Koiris and Bhars consult Buxton; People of Asia where their Proto- 
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would have expected such nuptial ceremonies everywhere. But the 

present writer witnessed a Bhar marriage in Rasra tahsil of the Balliya 

district, but worship of tumulis, stone cz images did not take place 

there. Then this attachment fora Buddhist St#pa amongst the” 
Bhars, Koiris, Kunbis, Ahirs in the neighbouring villages of Sarnath 

has to be. explained. Possibly they prove the truth of the үа 
enunciated by Sir William Ramsay regarding ‹ persistence of worship"? 


Apris BANERII 


Austroloid character has been discussed, Also Crooke: Tribe and Castes of North- 
Western Provinces. 

12 Regarding permanence of worship, E. Herzfeld draws our attention to a 
peculiar custom of nomads of Iran coming into the plains of Pasargadz. They 
go round the tomb of Cyrus thrice with their flock and annoint the stones. Е. 
Herzfeld, An Archeological History of Iran, London, 1935, Pi 28. 


On the Controversy about the Arthasastra 


From the time of its discuw.ty, the Kautiliya ArthaSastra has 
become for the historians one of the most valuable works in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature. It is, however, a matter of pity that 
there is no definite evidence on the age, authorship and authenticity of 
this work, and this important point of our history is still subject to 
controversy. 

One group of scholars! belizving in the жайыш thinks that our 
Arthasastra is the original Arthasastra written by Kautilya whe is 
called even Canakya or Visnugupta, and who helped Candragupta 
in destroying the Nandas about 4th. century B. C. Another group of 
“scholars? has rejected this traditionalist view on the ground that 
the language, style and contents of the present Arthasastra indicate a 
date much later than 4th century B. C. 


On this background this paper proposes to discuss that: 
(A) There was one Капуа or Сапакуа who helped Candra- 
gupta Maurya. 


(B) This Kautilya or Canakya probably wrote some work on 
polity. 
- (€) This work of Kautilya or Canakya written possibly їп Sütra 
form underwent a process of growth to bhasya form, though retain- 
ing its original authorship. 


1 Jacobi, Sitzungsberichte der Königlich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, xxxviii, 1912, pp. 832-849; Fleet, Preface to Sbamasastri's English trans- 
lation of the ArthaSastra; Shamasastii, Introduction to his translation of: the 
Arthasastra; Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed.; Е. W. Thomas, Cambridge 
History of India, vol. I, р. 474; К. К. Mukerji, Introduction to №. N. Law's 
Studies in Ancient Hinds Polity; N. N. Law, Calcutta Review, 1924; K. P. 
Jayasal, Hindu Polity; ЇЧ. М. Ghosh, Age and Authenticity of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra and others. - 

2 Keith, Hist. Class. Sans, Lit. and Sir Asutosh Memorial Vol. of Patna; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Proc. of the First Oriental Conference Poona, 1919, vol. I, pp. 24 
and 66; Winternitz, Calcutta Review, 1924 (April), pp. 1 Ё. Some Problems of 
Indian Literature containing the Calcutta University Readership Lecture Series 
1923 and Geschichte der Indischen Literattur, Dritter Band; í Jolly, Introduction 
to his edition of the Arthasastra and others, Э 
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(D) Our present Arthasastra seems to be redacted-by Visnugupta 
from the mass of the bhasya literature accumulated round the work 
of Kautilya, This Vispugupta was perhaps some one other than 
Kautilya. 

The above hypothesis has the merit of reconciling the present 
difference of opinion about the Arthasastra, that is, acceptance of late 
date for our present Arthasastra without any injury to the old Indian 


tradition. 


A 


Those scholars, who find out in the Arthasastra some mate- 
tial of a date later than that of Kautilya, a contemporary of Can- 
dragupta Maurya, have gone, apparently for justification of their view, 
to such lengths of scepticism as to reject the historicity of the whole 
` Kautilyan tradition. This tradition is, however, deeply rooted and 
can hardly be dismissed off hand. Тє occurs in such authentic old 
works as form the very foundation of all our ancient Indian history, 
Thus the oldest versions of the Puranas have spoken of Kautilya in 
unequivocal terms: 

aaa aa fet mer agaaa. Aea ug sage Asfa- 
чеч 1— Visnupurana. | | 

difzem wae’ чї ousasfuwafa— Matsyapurána. 

STA zd Usa dien єчїн — Улун and Brabmandapuranas. 

Similarly the Mabavamsa the oldest and the foremost of the histo- 
tical Buddhist works, alludes to Cánakya in the following clear 
мога: 

«Then did the Brahman Canakka anoint a glorious youth known 
by the name Candragupta as king over all Jambudvipa, born of a 
noble clan, the Moriyas, when filled with bitter hate, he had slain the 
ninth (Nanda) Рћапапапда.”? 

Apatt from other references to — Kautilya, these authori- 
ties alone, ‘preserved in distant and different schools and based on 
independent traditions, are sufficient to prove the existence of Kautilya. 
They further show that Kautilya and Canakya refer to one and the 
same person who helped Candragupta against the Nandas. 


3 Mabavamsa, translation of Gieger, p. 27. 
е i : 
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B 


‘The above discussion will leave little doubt about the fact that 
there was a Kautilya or Сапакуа who helped Candragupta Maurya. 
- Now the tradition about Kautilya's writing a work on diplomacy is no | 
less gtoundéd .than the tradition about his helping Candragupta 
e Maurya. The Nandisütra, a Jain work of about the beginning of the 
- Christian era, shows its acquaintance with СапаКуа: 
аас ача чтож 3M gen: 
"Ksapanaka, Amātya-putra, Canakya and Sthülabhadra (are per- 
sonages famous for their keen intellect).”” ` 
The work refers to a work of Kautilya as well, and puts this work 
in antiquity with the Mabzbbarata and the Ramayana: 
яң Uae qum ATRAIR 1 
“The. Bharata, the Ramayana, the Bhimasuriya and the Kautiliya 
(are false sciences)."' 
The Paficatantra, assigned generally to 4th century A.D., not 
only knows.of ап Arthasastra ot Kautilya but also knows of this work 
to be so old as to be at par with the Manusmrti: 
чё simaa wath aima яттан ama aream à 
Вапа'з Kadambari of 7th century A.D. speaks of this work of 
Kautilya as a Sastra which was held by many as ап (old) authority 
for conducting life: 
` Ват ач? arad Әчтазагазтча атте" st t 


C 


Now it may be assumed with more or less probability that Kauti- 
lya did exist and possibly he wrote some work on polity. This work 
of Kautilya should have been written by him about 4th century B.C. 
which is definitely the time of Candragupta Maurya with whom the 
tradition connects Kautilya so strongly. It was perhaps at about this 

` age that the ancient sages wrote their Sütras on various branches of 
learning‘, and it is not unlikely that Kautilya wrote some sütras? on 


4 Hopkins gives the period of writing in the Sūtra style from 'the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ to about the second century’ in Camb. Hist. Ind., 
vol. I, p. 227. 

5 At the end of the second and third edition of his Arthadastra Shamasastri 
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the Arthasastra. Our present ArthaSastra itself frequently quotes 


Kautilya’s opinions with no less than cne dozen of the most ancient 
aciryas of the Sūtra age. ^ The Sütras of Kautilya, if there were 
any, might have gone forward, like all other Sütra literature, to the 
bhasya form at the hands of the later generations. 

The fact that there were some Sütras on the Artbalástra which 
later developed into bhasya form is attested to by the style of our . 


present Arthasastra itself, Shamasastri has pointed out* some words 
„in its diction which are reminiscent of its original Sūtra torm, and, 


which, going beyond the rules of Panini, compare in antiquity with 
the words of the later Brahmanas, Upanisads, Apastamba Sütra, 
Baudhayana Sūtra and other Sūtra works. К. К. Mukerji has com- 
pated' some words of this work with those used in the edicts 


of A$oka. This characteristic of the present Arthasgstra is so evident 


z 


that it has been freely accepted even by those scholars who think that 
the Arthasastra is а work of a very late date. ‘Thu’ Jolly has shown? 
that many expressions found in the  Zrtbaíastra occur even in the 
Sūtra, Epic and Smrti literature. Similarly pleading that the oldest 
Sanskrit works were written in the Sūtra form, Winternitz has said 
that even our present Arthasdstra has sufficient vestiges of these 
Sütras: 

“The Kautilya Arthasdstra is composed i in mixture of sütra and 


` bhásya style, occasionally the prose is interrupted by memorial verses 


or maxims, mostly Slokas but sometimes also verses in Upajati тесе.” 
Thus our <Arthasastra seems to be, as some scholars?’ have said, a 


-work of accumulation. . Written in the Sūtra style, it developed the 
* . 4 


gives. at the pages 433-456 a work entitled Chāņakyasūtrāņi. These Sütras, 
however, . betray later age. І . 

6 Shamasastri's Introduction to “his лаа of n Arthasastra into 
English, pp. xxi-xxiv. 

7 R. К. Mukerji, Introduction to N. М. Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu 


- Polity, pp. xlii-xliii. 


8 Jolly, Introduction to bis edition of the ArthaSastra, pp. 12-34. 

э. Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 86. 

ло Hiüllenbrandt, Das Kautilyasastra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908; Keith, 
JRAS, 1916; D. К. Bhandarkar, Avinals Bhand. Inst. VII, parts І and П, 65 Е. 
and Some Aspects of Anc. Hindu Polity, Lecture ЇЇ; A.S. Altckar, Pracina 
Bharatiya Sasanapaddbati, pp. 6-7 and others. 
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bhasya form of its own, and thus it might have occupied a period of . 
many centuries. for its completion in the present form. So, when scores 
of colophons and a few verses of the present Arthasastra attribute its 
authorship to one Kautilya, they are to be taken to do so in a parti- . 
cular sense. Kautilya alone might hardly be responsible for the рге- 
sent form of the Arthasastra. He may be taken, like other individual 
authors of the Epics, Smrtis ‘and other old works which grew to 
their present shape in course of time, to be only the originator 
of the Arthasastra. It is a general characteristic of numerous 
old works that even while having undergone substantial change, 
they retain their original or early authorship. This is likely to be 
true even in the case of the Arthasastra. If it be so, this fact alone 
will go a long way to relieve much of the tension of our Kaurilyan 
controversy. It will become possible to recohcile some late material 
ofthe present Zirtbaíastra with the tradition of its having an earlier 


authorship. 
D 


‘As said above the colophons and a few other statements of the 
Arthasastra seem to refer to Kautilya’s authorship of the present 
Arthasastra in its origin. Now there occurs a verse at the end 
of this Arthasastra which tends to suggest that one Visnugupta 
was its Writer: | 

eser fasfaqqfei agar ХПЕ@Ң WTETERTUDUH | 
ачаа free ҷа p яте] ч || 

It is said here that at a time when the writings of the commenta- 
tots were creating confusion in the original texts,  Visnugupta brought 
about the present Sütra and bhasya work. It seems to me that this 
verse means to say that our present Arthasdstra, which is a redaction 
of some Sütras and bhasyas, was composed by Visnugupta. Kaman- 
daka’? and Dandin"^, who apparently refer to our present Arthasastra 

“make it redacted by Visnugupta from a vast mass‘of literature. 

The later commentators have identified Visnugupta with Kauti- 

lya or Canakya, and some works of late classical Sanskrit Literature 


" | Aaaa aaia: | 
mE q зан suut танта Su || 
12 ` STD] чар a.. refi: BITTE „чн i 


1HQ., SEPTEMBER, 1952. \ 9 
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. also make the same confusion. But it is far from convincing that 
Visnugupta was the same аѕ.Сапакуа or Kautilya. I would like 
to put down for consideration the following points which tend to 
throw doubt on the fact that Visnugupta was the same as Canakya or 
Kautilya : | ; 

(1) The present ArthaSistra refers to — Kautilya , several 
times but it never shows any knowledge of Visnugupta. In the 
Arthasastra the name of. Visnugupta comes at the end of the work 
only once, and he is nowhere connected with Kautilya who alone is 
said со be the originator of the Arthasastra and destroyer of the 
Nandas. Thus Winternitz has said, *'Kautilya is called only once 
Visnugupta in the final sloka which has all the appearance of a 
copyist’s addition, for it follows after che last colophon’’!* 


(2) In early Brahmanical (che old Puranas, the Arthasastra and 
the Paficatantra), Buddhist (the Mahavamsa) and Jain (the Nandi- 
sūtra) works it is only either Kautilya or Cánakya who is said со have 
written an Arthasastra or destroyed the. Nandas. In the later 
commentaries of such works or in the works of the late classical 
Sanskrit literature such as Kamandaka’s Nitisara, Dandin's' Dasaku- 
maracarita, Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa, that Visnugupta occurs 
as another name of Kautilya. 


(3) Itis possible that due to some confusion occurring in later 
times Visnugupta came to be identified with Kautilya. l£ it be so, 
‘this identification should have taken place.at a time when it was quite 
easy rather natural to commit such confusion. 

It has been shown already that the present Arthasastra retained the 
authorship of Kautilya in its colophons, and at the same time it had 
a verse at its end which perhaps indicated the fact that it was redacted 
со its present form by Visnugupta. I£ it be so, as it is likely to be, 
it would have been easy for anyone to commit the confusion that 
authorship of the Arthasastra was attributed to Kautilya and Visnu- 
gupta both who should be thus the same person. ` The origin of this 
confusion would have been due, to a large extent, to the circumstance 
that the word ‘wrote originally’ and ‘redacted’ may be expressed in 
Sanskrit by one and the same word ‘qarg’. Then again, our commen- 


13 Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 98. 
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tators had little hesitation in making such confusion. Thus Hema- 
candra, a very great commentator, identified Kautilya with no less 
than eight persons :° 

TAR AAT: HACIA: 1. 

afaa: чета бд 55аа a: 1! 

Besides the fact that Visnugupta might be confused for Kautilya, 
it is also ‘possible that the high position of- celebrated ‘Kautilya who 
originated the Arthasastra was deliberately seized for Visnugupta 
who might be a late but famous redactor of the Arthasastra. The 
verse which occurs at the end of the present Arthasastra, and which 
says that Visnugupta ‘did’ the sūtra and the bhasya ‘seems to me to 
have been designed in its present form to make it current that Visnu- 
` gupta was the originator of the Arthasastra and not only, what he 
really seems to have been, the redactor of one of the vetsions of the 
Artbaíastra, lt is also noteworthy in this connection that Kaman- 
daka, who is perhaps the first man to suggest that Visnugupta was 
the author of the Arthasastra and destroyer of the Nandas, was a dis- 
ciple of Visnugupta and he wrote his Nitisara on the basis of Visnu- 
gupta's Arthasastra. 

This type of fabrication by Visnugupta, Kamandaka or any one 
else, if there be any, is a thing unusual for us at this time, But it was 
not so for the writers of the Sanskrit literature at the time of which 
we are speaking. At one time impersonation by writers was very 
common in classical Sanskrit literature and it is visible in so many 
cases. We shall cite here just one instance of a’ Kālidāsa who should 
have flourished about the time when the above fabrication might have 
taken place. 

This Kalidasa wrote a work Jyotirvidabbarana on the basis of 
Varahamihira’s Brbatsambita. Out of his gratitude for Varahamihira 
this Kalidasa made him a courtier of Vikramaditya of the first century 
В.С. in the tenth verse of the last chapter of his work : 

qeqeqfeq TUT AC е атамана тат: | 
елт quefafed ara: ena verfa 9 arafa fae и 

In the 19th verse of the same chapter this Kalidasa made himself 

also a courtier of this Vikramaditya : 
siaifadfasaqur generum САЙГЫЧ: quud quuqar | 
уғата еч araghaedead great fa ент: 1! 
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This Kalidasa goes further still and claims authorship of the 
famous Raghuvamsa of celebrated Kalidasa, for ‘himself in the 2oth . 
verse of the same chapter: | 

айе" Ѕабчехччача" 93° ad яң бана fu vine: \ 
зачета аге aana #їєтш тїнї fg qd a 

(4) Ithas been shown above that there is not much ground for 
identification of Visnugupta with Kautilya or Canakya. The name 
of Visnugupta first occurs in the present Arthasastra where he is not 
necessarily identical with Kautilya. The old historical as well as 
other literature compiled upto about 4th century A.D. also does not 
know of Visnugupta. The name Visnugupta appears for Kautilya , 
only after 6th-7th century A.D. At this time it was usual for the 
commentators and writers of the Sanskrit literature to make fabrica- 
tions about identifications of the literateurs and authorship of the 
works. Under these circumstances it is not quite unlikely that 
Visnugupta’s identification with Kautilya is а later fabrication. It 
may be interesting to point out in this connection that just before 
the appearance of Visnugupta in the Kautilyan tradition, there had 
been actually a learned scholar by the name of Visnugupta as attested 
to by no less than three referentes to him in the Brbatsambita of 
Varahamihiral*, This Visnugupta is said to be an асагуа, and an 
eminent scholar like Varahamihira quotes his» opinions, This shows 
tha: Visnugupta was a famous scholar. Varahamihira has nothing 
to indicate that this Visnugupta has anything to do with Canakya 
or Kautilya. Itis possible that upto his time, і.е. about 5th-6th 
century A.D. Visnugupta was not identified with Сапакуа ог 
Kautilya. But the commentator Bhattotpala commenting on these 
verses of Varahamihira which refer to Visnugupta says that this 
Visnugupta was connected with DL At one place he says: 

Жез freurgederfa mp qua © Vil, 7. 
and at another place he says that: 
fasargeraarranmag: — Brbajja, XXI, 3. 

The commentator clearly seems to connect "Visnugupta with 
Сапакуа. It is not impossible that by his time Visnugupta known 
to Varahamihira might have been identified with Сапакуа or 
Kautilya. ` 


‘KaILASH CHANDRA „Ојна 
14 Brbatasambita, II, 4, VII. 7 and XXI. 3. 


MISCELLANY 
Fanciful бенон. of Words 


The habit of indulging іп fanciful derivation of words is perhaps 
almost co-eval with the existence of language and literature. Such deri- 
vations do not pay any heed to the strict rules of philology or grammar, 
but are suggested by similarity of sound and accent and are of the 
nature of pun, or by some other exigencies. = | 

When Alexander came to India he and his companions were.‘‘ready 
. to seek ап echo of Greek words in/the Indian appellations as they 
heard." The Sanskrit name of the Chenab, river Asikni, was-changed 
into Greek Akesines, the healer, as it and its other namé, Candra- 
1 bbagà (which they took to mean ‘the eater of Alexander, Grk. Sandaro- 
- © нари"), seemed to them to be inauspicious. So the evil portent of 
the Sanskrit ‘name was charmed away by its auspicious Greek render- 
09.1 
In this paper I want to offer some observations on the following 
. words. . | 
() ome | 
. Originally от=2т, and may be derived from 4, signifying ‘yes’. 
Winternitz (History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, pp. 185, 186) says 
_ that this most sacred syllable was originally nothing but ап expression 
of assent and refers to Aitareya Brabmana, УП. 8 and Chandogya 
‘141.8. Om is the response to arc; “Ве it so” toa gatba. "Om is 
divine, yes, human. When the botar recites a Rg verse, the айроағуи 
cties at the conclusion om, when he recites an epic verse, he cries yes. 
Subsequently it acquired a sacred and mystic character. “In thé 
Upanisads it is identified with Brahman, фе world-soul and recom- 


-1 Indian Antiquary, 1929—Sir Aurel Stein’s Alexanders Campaign on the 

` N.W..Frontier, pp. 29, 30; footnotes 58 and 59; also £n. 26 on p. 12: “See S. 

Levi, Le Catalogue geographique des Yaksa dans la Маһатауйн, Já., 1915— 

jan-fevr, pp. 105 sq. There too it has been convincingly shown that the form 

| Udyana ("the garden") commonly accepted by European scholars as the Sanskrit 

' name of Swit is but an idolum libri, based upon a learned popular etymology 

which a gloss on the Chinese notice of Swit in Hstian-tsang’s Hisi-yü-cbi first 
records." a kd 


ы 
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mended to the wise man as the highest object for meditation. The 
Katha-Upanisad (П. 16) says of it : "The syllable is indeed Brahman, 
this syllable is the highest, for he who knows this syllable will have all 
his wishes, whatever they may be, fulfilled.” | 
* Then arose learned speculation аз to its derivation, which varied 
according to the varying character of doctrinal espousal. The Tripura- 
tápini ирапізай of the Atharvaveda gives the philological derivation— 
SHIT FHC AB ERI BATA асна а= arg fa. In the Mandukya we get: 
Asas ASME чип MAT атата чтат CRUCERO SE ANE 
sfa... Rae падз: 1 anem SAR and garea: 
яг ag etc. We get a metaphysical analysis here. 
In Brahmanic theology, according to one version 31 stands for Visnu, 
. x for Maheévara and & for Brahma ; according to another si for Visnu, 
я for Brahma and q for Маһефуаса [ s зч дер WE «ате: 1. fast- 
aaan Pati AA fadus aad Aaya stat 
Tae аадяа ача: |. 0 
With the mystic от originated the Bijaksaras or root-letters which 
went to the composition of mantras relating to several deities in whose 
upasana ос worship they were used. There grew up a large number 
of so-called Upanisads said to be affliated to the Atharvaveda,. e.g. 
Ramarabasya-U panisad. (in which the bijaksara of Ката was made up 
of 47 letters), Sitopanisad (relating to Sita), Mabanarayanopanisad etc. 
N. К. Venkatesam Pantulu says :? | 
“The Mahānārāyaņcpanişad seems in fact to be the finest product 
of the Upanisadic literature of the Saiva, Vaisnava, Sākta and Saura- ` 
cults of the modern аре.  Ráma-tápaniya-Upanigad of the Atharva- 
veda mentions these four cults and also the fifth Gāņapatya cult. In 
the Gapapatiya-Upanisad of the Yajurveda, Ganapati is referred to as 
Sakti, =S | 
“The climax of the Mantra Sastra seems to have been reached in 
the Sandilyopanisad of the Atharvaveda where che wpasana of AUM 
is made identical with the wpasand of Devi, for it says that 
‘the Bala Gayatri is represented by A, Savitri is represented by U,. 
and Sarasvati is represented by M. and фас AUM. Pranava is Parama 
Jyoti in the form of Devi.” = 
2 VHS яш чата qi etc. | 
3 Proc of Ninth ALO. Conference, pp. 177-79. 
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Thus we see los a syllable originally signifying a mere assetit 
“acquired later оп а mystic and ‘esoteric significance, was given a fanci- 
ful philological derivation and was exploited by various agencies to 
bear interpretation ranging from the absolute Brahma to diverse deities 
of diverse religious cults and sects, The character of these later 
Upanisads is revealed by their affiliation to the Atharvaveda—the 
magic book. par excellence. All this culminated in Tantrikism. The 
Jainas allowed themselves to be overwhelmed by this influence. 

To show to what length such philological speculation could go I 
am quoting A. Govindechiciya’ who has written an article named 
Vedanta and Christian Parallel: 

“Coming. to the. sacred’ Vedantic syllable AUM the mystery of the 


® ‘Trinity becomés apparent when A stands for Godhead, M for man or 


manhood, and U is expressive of the relation between them. In 
figurative language. A is the Father (pita) in one aspect; M is Son 
. (putra) in one aspect (there are eight more aspects), and U is the Logoic, 
nexus, Lakshmi, Sri or the Mother’’4 

"The Jainas have suited the derivation to the’ exigency of their own 


с ciéed, and derive i it thus: 44а aam representing the initials of 


7 the five Paramesthis, viz., Arhat, Afarra ( or Afariri, Apunarbhava 


хыз ог Siddka), Acarya, Upadbyaya and Mini (or Sadhu), 


| See Dict. Abbidbani-rajendra : 
`1 SA RA ser зеца Rai | Rafa, «gi uai: er qaae” 
Afaa чїй! аач Әз 1 этн яба maa) waa 
att gue fear mat! эп фатегйшач\! = KTA- 
ела дий giaa A A AIR fü aa: ачаа, =й à 
In Prakrit: 
ifta dr- SH RT-ETIRGI-SSSSRET STI 1 
d'un] feat Owed Чачта п 
The alternative mystic symbol is a-si-4-u-sa, composed of the inicial 
letters of arhat, siddha, acarya, upadbyaya and sadbu. 
The invocation is: 
ant afgani ( ог эзе] ), 
wat Тїш 7 
7 writ зата Рата ( ос safe ), 


4 IA., vol. LVI, pp. 179-80. 
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UM зат, 
Ua «їй arag 

The quintessence of namaskara mantra is represented by 95, the 
concentrated form of the Milamantra containing the substance of the 
fourteen Pürvas. It is to the Jainas, as to the Hindus, the Highest Being 
(Parame$vara or Paramatman). The Yogin fixes nis mind on the point. ' 

Okaram bindusamyuktam nityam dbyayanti yoginab \ 
Kamadam moksadam caiva omkaraya namo пата} n 

[ There are different readings: The omkaram of the first line is 
written as (1) a5 and (2) зата and in the second line in.the reverse 
order ]. 

Gradually came the” evolution of tattuas, e. Beo (A) the devatattva 
combining (1) aribanta (jivanmukta, sarvajfía in paramaudarika Затта, 
omniscient іп superhuman' body ) and (2) asarira ( or siddba, videba- 
moksa)—the. two tepresenting: the: saguna and wirguna деха; (B). the E 
gurutattua combining 3 4, 5 aearya, upadbyaya and .sādhu, and 
(C) the dharmatattva combining (А) апд (В). : 

In the Svetambara shrines е Burgess) the Jain onikara 15 repre: 

sented like: | 





There is ап image ОЁ saint in the dot, so underneath him one 
saint each in the hora of the candra, in the two bars and in the lower- 
most curve, representing the five grades of attainment, viz., arbat (in 
the bindu of black marble), zczry« (in the horn of the moon in yellow 
stone), siddha (bar іп red stone), »padbyaya (in yellow stone) and 

muni (in the curve which is entirely of black marble). ii 
It came to be drawn in other ways, e.g., in angular way (for which 


see Von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, p. 384). 


The order of gradation secms to be disturbed. 
o 
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|’ Thus om started the process of bijaksaras, such’ as brim, klim etc, 
: leading to the growth and development of ‘mantrasastra and Jaina 
‘tantrikism in the middle ages. Cmkiara also figured іп yantras, e.g., 
: Siddbacakra, Pañcatīrthg pus and so on. It was also invoked in 
magic incantations : ' 

(а) 9 gi aasa затва fuste ҹа: «ҹа 

(b sé «dt aft ЕН Agada dsq t-g -aE 1 

For а brimkara representation see уоп Glasenapp ор, cit. p. 385 
giving a drawing of the combination of sounds Ё, 7, 7, т over which 
15 a crescent with a dot to indicate the released soul in isat-pragbbara: 
See also Coomaraswamy, Jain Paintings and Mss, plate off. pl. 39— 
Quoted in Brown’s Story of Kalaka, 


(2) “Minna 

The Aitareya Brábmana in connection with the legend of Praja- 
pati's illicit passion for his daughter—the Sky or Dawn—declaręs that ` 
the seed or the germinal fluid of Prajāpati, became the manusa. The 
gods said (according to another version Prajapati said): Wa" чатта vat 
gmaz’ 1. Let not the seed of Prajapati be spoiled. From ma dusad the 
sperm itself became the mapusa.. From similarity of sounds and a pun 
- followed а fanciful Асаба сов of madusad with mdanusa. Such 


fantastic derivations are often found in the Brahmanas*. 


(3) | Arba 


‚ Arha (with its variants arbat, arban) means deserving, worth, 
Worthy of (According to P. T. S. Pali Dict. Vedic arba of ath). Thus 


Arhat means опе who deserves päjā. 


The Abbidbanarajendra (Jain Dict.) says: 
i maaadaaa ТТЕ ЧЇ 
Чэпаё ея, (еч, WT, etc). 

So also Nandisitra (р. 191 (b) эйттаїдянїнїч edn) with the 
following additional gloss: à arra: aagana amf- 
{чат ча датат здага, чат a чта 

“агааби” яш ана’ ч HIN: | 
tat Чч чач ЧЕНЕ aged u 


6 See Proc. of i2th Session of A.LO.C., р. 243ъ 


IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1952. ^ . 10 
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п qi єчтї a aga and әптат а ч asi garage ad- 
seratsqera | 

(See also Sadbhasacandrika and Hem. 2-111) 

Arha becomes araba, retaining the same sense of “deserving р”. 
But once this form of araba 1s attained, it starts two more derivations, 
viz. (1) ate (я-4=9, 4 чаа te тыган; (2) ч іча A fasta 
чел aagrarearag:-at, £), (3) -qg (9-7, afenaxfea:) 

' The variant form arahanta—(1) атр, опе who deserves paja, (2) 
arobantar, one from whom nothing is hidden, omniscient Jina, (3) 
aratbánta, ‘one who has по desire nor attachment, and (4) arabayat, 
one who does not forsake his own nature. 

From «rabanta the variant form aribanta is obtained and forth- 
with gives rise to further learned phantasies, the word being construed 
as ari, enemy, and hanta, bantr, killer. 

The A. R. says: 

“рабт яга деп HERI niget Fre gfe «аяте — 

а faasa, «деят занай 1 wer ЭЙ ёч, RESI a 

аян! 

тїт =ғатдбғаї Їч уча пап ече etc. 


Similarly, in Pali the word “ari is used in exegesis and word ex- 


planation, thus in etymology of arabant". 

«Ari batattá in phrase, sre seat gre at A. IV, 145 1s wrong 
reading for aĝan grat. The whole phrase is inserted by mistake 
from a gloss explaining arabá in the following sentence “ТТ ааят 
atta TTA... ALE ef, —P. T. S. Pali Dict. 

The Tibetans have taken arbat (pijya, venerable) in the sense of 
aribanta, victor or extirpator of enemy and render it as dgra-bcom-pa, 
dgra, enemy (the passions) and bcom-pa, conqueror, bbagavanto mean- 
ing to them victorious too (cf. the invocation of the Buddha, ant aea 


аа #9 arnarga). 


(4) Samana 


Samana is Sramana. deriv. aragia aay, lit. meaning is ‘one 
who is tired’, usually taken to mean a bhiksu or Buddhist monk. Pali 
Dict. says: [Bsk. Sramana, from Sram, but mixed in meaning with | 
‚ ат]——а wanderer, recluse, A.1.67.—an etymology of the word, DhA 
ш. 84 gf чаф”, cf. Dh. 265, afiraar чтчта aet Їй agafa”. 
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Samata—equality, evenness, Vin, 1. 183 ; A III. 375. There Sramana, 
samano is so called (a) because he expels (controls, sam) sins (Db.), 
ог (b) because he has attained equality, i.e., looks upon all as equal. 
This latter sense is also attached to the word by the Jainas, cf. A. R.: 
afafa anaa жец эн sada Їн «аҹ: чаш ada uuu 
Stha, 4 ; Tha 4, О). afgetandere arama sana gfe uat fef ашар 
(a) алач «disti anda «яаа яна: saat qup afar, 
(b) ud ad watsehfa erar сағ wat ичейїїч quise 
afta ча +15 qur fü-sm = aedg Зя ag | 
wea gli wa, те wal TATA n 
а=: : 
Let me quote the following passages in support of the meanings 


quoted above: 
(а) «аата анай dz «eau аға (Uttar. 25.32) 


Anuyoga'". Ргатапа° 
(b) a ете ч == я, aa aag qe A GAT | is id 132) ` 


(c) aad ач а «9 я mnn 
The 4. К. has other meanings: 
` (а) sqarqafa qa лт fet, | 
(b) «ачаа ияїч ачен ат яте, dd | 


(s) Mabana 
Mabana is brahmana, but another interpretation has been put on it. 
Mabana<bam'hana<cbahmana<brahmana a@afa a a. The 
Jaina exegesis imports a fanciful derivation as ma-+-han, cf. AVR.: 
ат gd dise ofa аб aa’ eum: anal ате: 
| Amongst many other definitions of Brahmana given in the Uttara- 
dbyana and the Dhammapada the following two have been framed 
‚ to support the popular etymology of ma bana. 
quur іччт ат атаа Gp swat | 
wt a че ёч d qu qu mea — Uttari, 25. 23 - 
fray que ЧӨӨ адя wg 91 
Wa ea я nfa quu af ятя ui —Dbammapada (доб), 26. 23 
I have already pointed out’ how according to the Avasyakasiitra 
Bharata asked the Sravakas to warn him—‘“fHat Td, Ud wa 
аєдта ат ga ат zafa” and this is how the Brahmanas came ipto exis- 


tence ! 
Kalpana MITRA 


2053 Indian Culture, vol. V. по. 4 pp. 435-438. 


The Harsa Era 


In a note on “Нагѕа’ѕ Accession and the Нага Era," published in 
this. Quarterly (XXVII, р. 321), Dr. D, C. Sircar has criticised Any 
views on the subject published in the preceding issue (XXVII, p. 183). 
To use an expression. frequently applied by Dr, Sircar to theories 
of others, I can only say that his views seem to be "entirely 
unwarranted.” | | 

First, as со the date of Harsa's death. Even if we agree with 
, Dr. Sircar (p. 321) that Нічеп Tsang did not know of Harsa's: death 
when he ‘submitted his records to the Chinese Emperor, the only 
reasonable concfusion seems to be that he regarded Harsa as still alive, 
and the thirty-six years, given by him as the duration of Harsa’s 
reign, must, therefore, refer to the year 648 A.D, when the records . 
were submitted. When a man writes’ about the age of a friend who 
is presumed to be still alive, he naturally counts it up to thé period 
of his writing, and not up to the day when they met last. Dr. Sircar’s 
view is therefore ‘unwarranted,’ when he holds that “the thirty-six 
years given by Hiuen Tsang as the -duration of Harsa's reign covers 
actually the period from his accession to 642 A.D. when the Chinese 
pilgrim was staying with him and not the period from his accession 
to death” (p. 322). This statement of Hiuen Tsang is, therefore, 
hardly *an evidence worth the name’’—to use another expression of 
Dr. Sircar—in favour of the view that Нагѕа ascended the throne in 
606 A.D. | 

The statement in the ‘Life of Нінеп Tsang” (p. 183) that. Harsa 
was "lord of India for thirty years and more" at the beginning of 
643 A.D., fully agrees with the natural interpretation of the statement 
in the Records of Hiuen Tsang that Hatsa ruled for thirty-six years 
: when he submitted his records to the Emperor in 648 A.D. But 
Dr. Sircat, while admitting that the statement in the Life 1s an impor- 
tant argument against placing the accession of Harsa in 606 A.D., adds 
that it “is admittedly of lesser authenticity than the Records” (p- 325). 
The combined testimony of the Records and the Life would place the 
accession of Harsa in 612 A.D., but in order to support the ‘generally 
accepted view" that Harsa ascended the throne in 606 A, D, 


° 
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Dr. Sircar first puts an unnatural interpretation on the statement in the 
Records, as noted above, and then rejects the statement in the ‘Life’ 
on.the ground that it does not tally with the ‘Records’, that is to say, 
his own unnatural interpretation of the same. 

But, evidently realising the weakness of his position, Dr, Sircar 
seeks to put а new interpretation upon the statement in the ‘Life’, 
According to Dr. Sircar (pp. 325-6) when Harsa told Hiuen Tsang, 
about the beginning of 643 A.D., that he “has been lord of India for 
thirty years and more’, we have to understand that this period elapsed 
not since his accession to the throne—when he was merely ruler of 
Thanesat—but since he became “the lord of India" six years later, 
when, according to Hiuen Tsang, he had fought the Five Indias (or 
had brought the Five Indias under allegiance). It is to be observed 
that Harsa never became lord of India, or even of North India, by 
612 A.D. when Magadha and Gauda on the one side and Punjab, 
Kashmir and Gujarat on the other were clearly outside his dominions. 
The literal interpretation of the expression ‘lord of India’ is not, there- 
fore, applicable even in 612 A.D,, and knowing the general tendency 
of Indians го describe even a petty ruler as the lord of the earth, we 
should not stretch rhe meaning of the expression ‘lord of India’ 
beyond 105 normal interpretation of an independent ruler of ай impor- 
tant state. Ifin 619 A.D., ie. seven years after Harsa became 
‘lord of India’ according to Dr. Sircar, his rival $а$айКа could be 
described as ‘lord of, the earth surrounded by the four oceans", we 
need not feel any scruple in regarding Harsa’s ‘lordship of India’ as 
denoting merely his sovereignty over his ancestral kingdom. 

This very natural interpretation 15 fully borne out by the actual 
statement in the ‘Life’, an essential part of which bas been omitted by 
Dr. Sircar in bis quotation of it. The passage runs thus: —* The 
king said: ‘Your disciple, succeeding to the royal authority, has been 
lord of India for thirty years and more." The portion italicised by 
me has been completely ignored by Dr. Sircar, but to every one, who 
has no preconceived notion, it conveys the idea of Harsa's accession 
to the throne. 

The statement of Harsa that he ruled for зо years is in full 


1 Ganjam Plates, EL, VI. 144 
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agreement with another statement of his which almost immediately 
follows, namely, that he completed five of the quinquennial assemblies 
and was about to celebrate the sixth (Life, p. 184). Нее, again, 
Dr. Sircar tries to explain away the plain meaning of the passage by 
the following observation : — 
“The first quinquennial assembly at Prayaga, the sixth of which 
took place about the beginning of 643 A.D., could have been 
celébrated only after Harsa had become formally anointed as the 
emperor of the erstwhile Maukhari realm covering the U.P. 
and Bihar, in which Prayaga was situated. As a king- of the 
small kingdom of Thanesat about the eastern part of the Punjab 


he had nothing to do with the Allahabad region” (pp. 326-7). 


He, however, obviously forgets the very clear statement of Hiuen 
Tsang that “Siladitya held his. assembly ‘‘after the example of his 
ancestors" (Beal’s translation of the Records, Vol. І, p.233) This 
takes away the force of Dr. Sircar’s argument, and the two statements 
of Harga, taken together, may be regarded as a very strong evidence 
that at the time when these were made, namely, about 643 A.D., 
‚Һе had completed a reign of зо years, and not more. This would 
show that he could not possibly have ascended the throne in 606 A.D. 
: Against this positive contemporary evidence supplied by two differ- 
ent texts, we have only the evidence of Alberuni who, more than four 
hundred years later, recorded a tradition which, he heard, was prevalent 
in Kashmir. Curiously enough, according to Dr, Sircar himself, so little 
authentic information about: Harsa was available i in Kashmir only a 
century after Alberuni, that Kalhana, the famous historian of the 
country, who studied all the old records available to him, confused 
Нага with the great Vikramaditya of Ujjayini (р.. 324). It is for 
the scholars to judge whether, in these circumstances, we can still 
regard as the most reasonable hypothesis, far less as an established fact, 
that Harsa ascended the throne in боб A.D., even though it may be 
a "generally accepted view,” and whether the natural interpretation 
of the statements in the ‘Records’ and the Life, may or may not be 
regarded as “evidence worth the name" against this view. 
So far about the date of Harsa’s accession. As regards the 
Harsa Era the position of Dr. Sircar is still more hopeless. Here, 
again, his аш to prove that Alberuni knew the Harsa Era of 
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боб A.D. is ‘absolutely unconvincing’. In the first place, in quoting 
the relevant passage. from Alberuni, he has added within bracket 
the words *(i.e. the Нага era)" after ‘Sri-Harsa’, These words do _ 
not occur in the original, and the addition of these words in a passage, . 
quoted within inverted commas, is misleading and highly objection- 
able, —not to use a stronger expression, —particularly as that is the very 
point in dispute. The actual passage, as distinguished from that 
quoted by Dr. Sircar, *'does not” , therefore “clearly say", as main- 
tained by him, -that Alberuni heard of a distinct Harsa Era commen- 
cing in 606 A.D. (p. 322). Starting from this wrong assumption, 

Dr. Sircar argues that no importance attaches to the fact that Alberuni 

mentions. only the Harsa Era of 457 B.C., and not the Harsa Era 

of 606 A.D., in his list of the Indian eras current in his time. 

“Because”, says Dr. Sircar, “he had already referred to the two con- 

flicting traditions regarding the epoch of the Harsa era as well as to 

-his doubts about them and apparently rejected at least tentatively 

the 606 A.D. tradition in favour of the 457 B.C. tradition" (p. 322). 

The plain fact is that Alberuni never referred to the conflicting . 
traditions regarding the epoch of Harga Era. What he referred to 

was the conflicting traditions about king Harsa?. As to the era, he 

has referred to only one, beginning in 457 B.C», which was current 

in Mathura and Капай) (the very seat of Harsavardhana’s power 1). 

` His object was to.compile a list of current Indian eras, and if he 

really knew that chere were two Harsa Eras in actual use, it is dificult 

to explain why he should not have included both in his list of eras. - 
The task which he set before himself was not to accept or reject, 

even tentatively, the eras that were, acthally in use in his time, but 

simply to name them along with their current years in the test year 

доо of the era of Yazdajird. Dr. Sircat’s inference that Alberuni 

: knew of two Harsa Eras, though he mentioned only one, appears to 

me to be ‘entirely unconvincing’. 

As regards the way in which the Нагѕа Era of боб А. D. could 

possibly have been evolved, Dr. Sircar.seeks to refute my arguments 
by two contradictory statements. About my first argument he says 


2 The current view about Candragupta If—-Vikramaditya vis-d-vis Vikrama 
Samvat furnishes a striking analogy. 
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that “if his regnal reckoning, continued by his successors, developed 
into an era, as it seems to have. been*, there is hardly any question | 
of papi and Hiuen Tsang mentioning the foundation of the Harga... 
era," But then, as I pointed out already in my paper, Нага. had ^ 
no legitimate successor. So in the very next sentence, in refuting = 
this argument of mine, Dr. Sircar - argues that “if Harsa did not 
leave any strong line of successors of his own family, his subordinates, 
who later became independent monarchs, could have continued his 
regnal reckoning to give it the character of an era." It is for the 
readers to judge whether this is not contradictory to the previous . 
sentence, particularly in view of the words “as it seems to have been". 

As a ‘definite’ instance of the use of che regnal reckoning of 
Harsa by his subordinates, Dr. Sircac refer" to the year 66° of the 
Shahpur Ins. of Adityasena. One might well ask, if the object of 
this whilom subordinate (?) of Harsa was to give the regnal reckoning 
of the Emperor the character of an eta, should he not have clearly 
referred the:year 66 to Harsa Era ? 

But contradictory statements seem to be following one after | 
another. Referring to my suggestion thac Adityasena’s inscription s 
might have been dated in dc Nepal era, as he had matrimonial rela- ` 
tions with the ruling family of that country, Dr. Sircar observes: 
“The suggestion which is rather strange seems to conflict. with the 
imperial position claimed by Adityasena" (p. 324). But the use of the 
Harsa era, it appears, does not affect his imperial position in the least ! 

In addition to this single doubtful case of the use of Harsa era, 
aud the still more doubtful i interpretation of the passage of Alberuni, 
Dr. Sircar has referred to the Indian tradition speaking “of Harsa 
indirecdy as the founder of an era exactly as the celebrated Vikrami- 
ditya.” Iu suprort of this Dr. Sircat quotes a few verses of Rajataraü- 
gini, referred to above, and a statement of a 17th century author. 
The latter merely says that Harsa’s capital was Ujjayini, while the 
former regards Harsa as another name of Vikramaditya, but none 
refers, even remotely, to any era of Harsa or of Vikramaditya. 

Dr. Sircar concludes by saying that he does “not find any 

“évidence worth the name against the generally accepted view that 
Нагѕа ascended the throne of Thanesar... ... ...in боб A.D. which was 


3 Ihe Italics are mine. 
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the commencement of an era named after him at least in later times” 
(p- 327). One might ‘well ask, what is the ‘evidence worth the name’ 
in favour of this generally accepted view? I have. attempted to show, 
` both in this as well as in my previous article, that such evidence as 
we possess, reasonably interpreted without any preconceived notion, 
would. place the accessiori of Нагѕа in 612 A.D., and that there is 
absolutely ‘no evidence worth the name’ in favour of the view that 
Harsa’s accession was the starting point of an ега. 

It is a trite observation that the buiden of proof lies on those who 
seek to maintain a particular theory. It is therefore necessary for 
Dr. Sircar and his supporters to produce such evidence in favour of 
Harsa Era as might be reasonzbly convincing, even ‘if not conclusive. 
According to Dr. Sircar the Indian tradition seems со speak of Нага 
indirectly as the founder of an era exactly as the celebrated Vikrama- 
ditya, Ie is not perhaps irrelevant to the present issue to compare the 
attitude of Dr. Sircar (and others) towards these two eras. In the case 
of Vikrama Samvat of 57 B.C., we have positive evidence of the exis- 
tence of the era, and also traditions, though late, about the king Vikra- 
müditya having founded it. In the case of Harga Era we have no 
positive evidence of the existence of the era, and no definite informa- 
tion about the date of accession of Harsavardhana. Yet, even the very 
suggestion of a king Vikramadityz having founded the era of 57 B.C. 
isan anathema to those who do not hesitate to defend-stoutly the 
Harsa Era of 606 A.D, The canon of historical criticism should not be 
changed according to our convenience, and it would be interesting to 
know how the case fora Нага Era of боб A.D. rests on much 
stronger grounds than се foundation of the Era of 57 D.C. by a 
King Vikramaditya. 

* [t appears that Dr. Sitcar has not read my paper very ЕТА 
for he has суеп ignored the point I emphasised in my concluding para. 
I may, фе ЫК; once again repeat that it is not my object to prove 
chat Harsa did пос ascend the throne in 606 A.D., nor founded an 
era; but all that I have attempted to show is that there are not sufi- . 
cient grounds for the: almost universal belief that he did so, In order’ 
to achieve any fruitful result the entire problem should be discussed 
from this pointof view, and we must look for positive evidence’in 
support of this belief. | 

i R. C. MAJUMDAR 


1HQ., SEPTEMBER, 1972. IL 


Е А Study of the different versions of the Legend of 
Í Naciketas: 


The Katba is regarded .as one of the best among the Upanisadas 
known to.us. After фе Bhagavadgita it occupies “a” position. supé- 
rior to that of the other theosophical treatises that ancient India has 
produced. The literary and linguistic interest which centres round 
this work cannot also be ignored. 

` The Kathopanisad is based on die: Legend of Naciketas in the 
form of а dialogue between Yania—the King of the land of the dead 
and Naciketas, a very young boy the son of Uddalaka Агиш. 

At the. close of the Visvajit sacrifices the. father is. displeased: "with 
his son and wants to offer him to Yama. - Naciketas in’ order to 
| fulfil the words of his angry father departs for the place of the god 
` of death. There as a firm seeker of truth he gains the fulfilment 

of certain . desires of diverse nature and object granted to him by 
Yama. These are the bare outlines of the Naciketas-legend. . 
Besides the Kathopariisad version the legend.has been told in the 
Taittiriya Brabmana (Bk. Ili. 11. 8) of the Black Yajurveda, in the 
' Mababbarata (Bk. ХШ. chap. 71), Varabapurana : (chaps: 193-212) 
and in the Brabmandapurana. The Varabapurana version of the 
| legend deals more with the description of heaven and hell than the — 
philosophical ideas contained in the Upanisad. The Brabmanda- 
Qurána version is much amplified and corrupt. So we will ‘leave 
aside these two versions and for making a comparative study of the 
legend we will take into consideration only the three versions as 
contained in the Kathaka U panisad, Taittiriya Brabmana and in the 
Mababbarata respectively, | 

From a ciose study of the three versions referred to above it is 
apparent that all of them have in common the displeasure of Uddz- 
laka Aruni with his son Naciketas and the consequent pronouncement 
of the curse upon him by his father to go to the Abode of Death? 
and the fulfilment of certain wishes granted by Yama. In all these 
versions Naciketas plays the part of a disciple endowed with 


t (а) water aqratfa—(Katba, L 4). 
() ача em 9—78, Ш. п. 8), - 
(© ae ччаїч gama — (Mebabbarata, ХШ. 71). 
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religious faith ($raddba) and Yama (Mrtys in Т.В. and Vivasvān in 
Katha) that of a preceptor. | 
But the important difference lies'in the object for which this 
‘perilous journey from earth to heaven is undertaken. 
In the Taittiriya Brabmana the highest that is gained by Naci- 
_ ketas from Муѓуи is the means by which he is to conquer subsequent 
death (panar mrtyu).2 This can only be effected by means of the 
- performance of a religious rite of keeping the sacred fire (Agni- 
cayana) which is named after Naciketas. Here the conquering of 
~ subsequent ‘death is to be effected by the performance of a rite in 
accordance with the injunctions of Sruti or Veda. We see here that 
the Brahmana (Taittiriya Brabmana) lays special stress on Srauta-karma 
alone which will result in salvation (ти). 

- The Kathaka Upanisad however takes a different view. Неге 
Yama grants Naciketas the: fulfilment of three wishes. The last, 
highest and the best of these is the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit 
by which one may get salvation.? 

A perusal of the Mahabharata version shows that the main 
object was to eulogise merits acquired from pious gifts (dina-dbarma). 
` Here Naciketas unable to carry out the wishes of his father is 
cursed by the latter to behold Yama. The lad at once falls on the 
ground unconscious and by the grace of the Lord of the Land of the 
Departed visits certain celestial quarters inhabited by pious men who 
have secured these heavenly regions as а reward for making gifts of 
‘cows. After the lapse’ of certain hours in order to remove the 
extreme grief and anxiety of the penitent father Naciketas recovers - 
from his state of unconsciousness and declares before great sages what 
he himself has seen in the other world about the glorious conditions 
-of the persons who had кре there in consequence of gifts made 
by them. 
+ From the above it is quite clear that the Mababbarata version 
differs materially from the other two versions of the legend found in 
the Taittiriya Brabmana and in the Kathaka Upanisad. Thus we seé 
that these three versions of the legend are not in agreement with one 


з «е taf fH a: а od ASAT нз! чча 
safa | йын" яба faga 1—78, Ш п. 8. ; 
з її яй ачат а ud facra чара и Katha. 
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another with regard to the chief object for which the legend is 
adapted: the Taittiriya Brabmana eulogises sacrifice (Sranta Yaga), 
the Kathaka the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit (jaana) and the 
Mahabharata pious gifts (dana). | 

Due to close affinity of the introductory portion of the Kathopa- 

nisad and the wordings of the legend in the Taittiriya Brabmana 
it is supposed that a knowledge of the latter is presupposed by the 
former* and the last three sections of Book III of the Taittiriya 
Brabmana in which the legend appears is said to belong to the 
Kathaka school and is a later addition to the main body of the 
Brabmana. But the above views do not appear to be sound in their 
entirety, From a close examination of the contents of the above 
two versions it is evident that the structure of the narrative as it 
appears in the Taittirya Brabmana is not at all mutilated and thus 
the thread of the narrative is not broken whereas the Katbaka version 
suffers from the defect of the elliptical style of the Brabmanas in 
general. In the Taittiriya version Naciketas before his departure 
for the abode of Yama, is prompted by a voice to take advantage of 
the temporary absence of the Lord of the dead from his quatters 
and the latter's fault of not attending upon a Brahmana guest and 
seek for the fulfilment of certain wishes. by that god. Тһе 
Kathaka version on the other hand announces abruptly to Yama the 
atrival of Naciketas in the characteristic ` elliptical manner of the 
Brahmana literature in general. Taking into consideration all the 
above ‘facts it is reasonable to conclude that the Kathaka version of the 
Naciketas legend is not at all dependent on the Taittirtya Brabmana 
legend. 

As to the source of the Kathopanisad legend we hold that in all 
probability it originated in an earlier Katbaka Brabmana which is lost 
to us. Moreover the Naciketas legend as found in the Taittiriya 
Brabmana жо to the Kathaka school. If this view is accepted 


‚4 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 232, 212. 
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. as ‘correct -then the Taittiriya version does not appear in its original 
| eii form due to various points of disagreenient between thc 
: сид; as: noted: before. It is most’ probable , that the Kathopanisad 
g must have followed strictly the peculiar. method ‘of its own school in 
. narrating the legend. 

Due to orthographical considerations also the last three sections 
of Book Ш of the Taittiriya Brabmana which contains the Naciketas 
legend. is regarded as a later addition.” So it is probable that the 
Taittiriya Brabmana has built up its own version of the legend accord- 
ing -to its. peculiar ritualistic need out of the materials obtainable 
in an earlier Kathaka Brabmana the common source of ‘the two now 
lost to us. The Taittiriya Brabmana has not only adapted the 
legend. according to its requirement but also accentuated the text in 
accerdance with its own method of marking the accents which 
-quite different frorn that of the Kathaka school.* 

The Kathopanisad on the other hand appears to have followed 
strictly its original source without caring much for the break of the 
thread of the narrative and has introduced abruptly the theosophical 

matters to the followers of its own. school who are already conversant 
with the whole narrative according to tradition. Неге no need has 
been felt for rearranging the materials of the narrative, 


SurENDRA Prasan Nivoci 


7 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p.:212. 

8 The Taittiriya Brabmana follows the system of the Rgveda in not marking 
the principal accent (Udatia), while the Kathaka school marks the Udatta with a 
vertical strcke.—Macdonell, Vedic Grammar for Students, pp. 448-450. 


Clive and the Company's Gumastahs 

: . ‚ 
o. The. conduct of the Company's gumastabs formed one of the 
thorniest problems of internal administration. dming Clive's second 
government in Bengal. The tyranny of the gumastabs was repeated- 
ly pointed out by the officers of the Nizamat, yet the authorities at 
` Fort William with all -their.good intentions failed to stop the higá- 
handedness: of their agents, ` 

-Frorn.. a letter received from “Миша Riza - Khan, and 
embodied. іп. the proceedings of the Select Committee of Feb. ‘19, 
1766, it: appears that the oppressions of the gumastabs were -bringing 
ruin to.the couhtry and injuring the pn revenue, (Vide, Due 
Sel. Com., Feb. 19, 1766). 

Muhammad -Riza Khan’s letter’ throws а flood of light on -the 
tyrannous activities of ‘the gumastabs, and is thus of corisiderable 
interest. He points out ће ‘following forms of ушу practised by 
-the gumasbtabs : = 
DP uS огде to purchase these articles, they forces their . 
Солы monty on the -Ryots;”” (ie. in order co buy their goods 

; at a low rate). 

2. ‘a they., oblige the inhabitants and shopkeepers to cake 

К res ata higher price, нии: what is paid in the 
- market,” i 

Su зш they do not pay the customs due to the Sircar...... 


Ae 556, senate guilty of all manner of seditious ines injurious —— 


acts; 


Бу“ When, at any time, “the Malguzary is demanded of 
the Taalookdats, -Ryots, etc,, -subjects of the Sircar, the 
aforesaid: gumastahs, under pretence of debts due or 
accounts to be settled, do not ier them : go, or suffer the 

. revenue to be taken from them ;' 


6... “ aee they place their peons over the Ryots and involve 
them in a variety of troubles.” 


ver see they press people into their service.’ 


NES 


E ET ..they impose many and diverse паара on : the 
officers of the government, ‘the inhabitants, the tradeamian 


. and others.” 
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'9. “......Шеу ешп everybody and. reduce the villages and 
бшу to а state of desolation. 


Muhammad: ‘Riza Klin" ended : his account with this ынан: 
complaint, «It'is these iniquitous ` ‘practices ‘that the" people of the 
‘countty have bean ruined ‘and drivén to flight, and that the revenues 
of the Sircar have been injured. There is. nothing'of worth left in 
thie country. If justice is not done in this. case, how will i it be possi- 
ble, in future, to collect. the. duties of the government or . its 
revenues?” e 

In. view ef this representation, „Ше Select Сое раѕѕеа а 
resolution, recommending to the Board that all Company's servants 
should be prohibited, under the severest penalties, from lending 
countenance to any of their oppressive gumastahs. (Vide. Beng. 
Sel. Com. Feb, 19, 1766) The Company's setvants were 
further réquired to send in to ‘the President full. details regarding- 
their gumastabs, the place of: their residence and the service they 
were employed on.. (Vide. Beng. Pub. Cons., June 9, 1766). On 
October 31, 1766, the Select Committee - passed the following regu- 
lations со stop the. „oppressions of the SUM (Vide Beng. Sel. 
` Com., Oct.. 31, 1766):— ` 


I. all gomastahs shall strictly refrain from interfering 
in any matters that may tend.to interrupt the: collections 
or disturb the business of the government.” 

2. Cos re they shall ` scrupulously avoid. taking cognizance of 
any disputes or differences that they may have with the 

. country people, of assuming to themselves'any degree of 
lis authority. 

ju adus in all such points of аас: and dispute, whether 

: with respect to trade or otherwise, they shall appeal first 
to the nearest officer of the government; and, in case of 
` delay or refusal of redress from him, they shall then lay 
their complaint before Mahomed Reza Cawn, or the resi- 
dent at the Durbar, or the Council; or the Select Commi- 
шее.” 

4+ Us Whoever shall be found deviating from the evident 

meaning and intent of this Resolution, shall immediately 
. forfeit their employment and the Company's protection." 
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5. aessa tO prevent апу interruption to’ ‘trade, Mahonied ` 


Reza Cawn be desired to issue orders to. all officers of the. Ке 


government, to yield evety possible encouragement to. 
licensed trade, and to the business of those. Gomastahs ` 
who. shall duly confine themselves to the above’ restric- ` 
tions." | 


6. "Also di Mahomed Reza Cawn’ be E to d месе the 
officers of. che government to call upon all Gumastahs то: - 
register their Perwannahs, or licences. “of trade, · and 
Dusstucks, ас the- head Cutchertee оЁ the Aürung, or 
district, where they reside; and likewise to order the 
public officers of each Aurung, or district to scnd him. a 
regular Шоп return of all Perwannahs c or Dustucks so 
registered." 


7 «The custom-thaster be directed to make a monthly return 
. to. the resident at the Durbar, of all Dustucks ` and ` 
Perwannahs entered in his office; the same to te coinmu- - 
nicated to the ministers, whereby they may be able to 


detect all imposition and fraud, by comparing the month- ' 


ly returns from che custem-house with those made from, 


the Aurungs, &c." 


The oppressions of th gumastabs, - however,’ could not be 
eradicated by such regulations, for they were an inevitable result of 
the private inland trade of their privileged masters. 


NANDALAL CHATTERJI . 


Clive and the Company's Fire-Arms 


‚ While examining the original records relating to Clive's second 
. Governorship of Fort William, the writer of this paper came across 
some very interesting and hitherto unnoticed references to the extreme- 
ly poor quality of both small arms and cannon which were usually 
supplied to the Company’s troops in India during those days. Not 
only was the quality decidedly inferior, its supply was also uncertain 
and inadequate, and also liable to frequent interruptions. This 1s 
why Clive was more than once obliged to make strong representations 
about this in his letters to the authorities in England. 


' From the stray referer-es in the records it would appear that the 
fire-atms supplied. from England had usually two defects. Fitst, 
these were neatly always badly produced and ill finished. Secondly, 
the metal used for the manufacture of the fire-arms was not suitably 
tempered so as to stand the extremeties of climate in India. 


According to Clive, the reasons responsible for these defects were 
as follows : — 


First, only the cheaper brands of arms were purchased for 
reasons of economy. 


Secondly, the Company did not obtain their supplies from those 
firms which were patronised by the Government of England. 


Thirdly, the Military Store-Kecper's indents from India were not 
fully and carcfally attended to. In fact, in their letters from the 
public department, the Council of Fort William frequently complain- 
ed that their Military indents were not properly complied with. 
This is reiterated by Clive in one of .his letters, (Letter to Court, · 
Dec. g, 1766). 

Fourthly, ignorance of climatic variations in India was also respon- 


sible for imperfections in the quality of tempering. 


That Clive attached very great importance to this subject will be 
‘apparent from onc of his characteristically emphatic protests to 
the Directors, lt runs as follows: — “ОЁ late vears, the bad quality 
of your small arms in general have exposed your possessions to the 
greatest risk and danger." (Letter to Court, Sept. 30, 1765). 
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It is interesting to note that Clive made the following useful 
suggestions in regard to the purchase of fire-atms: — 


I. “We are therefore persuaded, it would prove in the. end 
much to your advantage, if you purchased all your small arms of the 
.same persons who furnished the Government.” i 


2. ''.....pay at the rate of twenty seven, Bral of eighteen 
shillings per fire-lock, since experience. demonstrates they will continue 
serviceable for double the time... ..." : 


3. "We must request in the strongest manner that you will | 
supply us for the first yeat with 10,000 stands of arms, and after- 
wards with 4,000 annually, which will in future answer all- our 
demands, if proper care be taken in the purchase." 


4. Clive asked the Directors to send out three or four expert 
iron-founders from England, “as the casting of shot and shells in 
this country is an object of i importance.” 


It appears that the Directors took no setidus notice of Clive's 
representations on this point, and the troops never received adequate 
supplies" of arms of the requisite quality. (Letter to Court, April то, 
1767). Even after Clive's departure the quality of the arms showed 
no: improvement, and his immediate successor too similarly complained 
about it in the following words: ‘The indent for cannon and small 
arms, I likewise hope, will be fully complied with; of the. former, 
many may prove useless on the very ‘first trial... ess (Letter to 


Court,. March 28, i 


NANDALAL СНАТТЕВЛ 


А Моге on Assamese Manusctipts 


-Manusctipts are of one of the main sources from which we can 
derive history, literature, art, culture etc. of our country and as such 
they are the most valuable treasures of the country. The research 
institutions of Assam namely the Катагӣра Anusandhan Samiti, the 
Assam Provincial Museum _and the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies in Assaza, which are located at Gauhati, have 
made a good coiiection of Assamese manuscripts. But there are plenty 
of manuscripts stili lying uncared for in private houses and Namghars 
: ef Assam. . 

. The old manuscripts in Assamese were written on bark of байсі 
tree (Aguru). which’ were and are still plentifully available in the 
' forests of Assam. - The preparation of Safici bark entails а -labourious 
- process of seasoning and polishing the raw slices, before they could be 

made to retain the ink and colour. The manner of preparing the 
bark is described in the History of Assam by Gait. 
The size of the leaves was of various dismensions and thickness. 
Big sized leaves measuring more or less six inches by two feet 
wére reserved generally for highly revered classics and scriptures . and 
for manuscripts prepared specially for the king and the nobles, The 
" leaves were numbered, the figures being: inserted at the second page of 
the folio. There are also some. spare leaves or pages to record changes 
of ownership or other important events in the life of the owner or 
his family. These additional leaves were known as beti ог betu or 
attendant leaves. In case of the religious manuscripts they were 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth or enclosed in a wooden box. These 
boxes were again coloured, painted, the picture being generally appro- 
priate to the subject matter of the book itself. The manuscripts sacred 
to the Manasadevi, the goddess of snake, dealing with the adventure 
of Behula and of the miracles of the- goddess were wrapped in a cobra 
| skin. : The commencement of a manuscript is denoted by the insertion 
ofa benedictory symbol and by the invariable phrase “Сапезауа 
namah" or ‘Sri Krsnaya namah". The termination of a book is 
indicated by the word ‘‘samapta’”’. 
| The epics were generally illustrated, especially those prepared for 
the entertainments of the princes, nobles and principal Gosains. There 
were distinct communities in Assam whose subsidiary means of leli- 
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hood was the writing of manuscripts. The scribe was sometimes a 
painter himself and if not, a regular painter drew the illustrations in 
the manuscripts. But it was also possible that a writer could at once 
be the scribe anc painter of his own book. The most illustrated 
manuscripts hitherto discovered are Hasti Vidyarnava, Gita Govinda, 
Bhagavat canto X, Lavokuser Yuddha, Samanta Haran and a few 
others. Of these the illustrations in the Hasti Vidyarnava, Gita 
Govinda and Bhigavat re excellent. 

The. manuscript copy of Hasti Vidyarnava a treatise on elephant 
was compiled by one Sukumar Barkath under the orders of King 
Siva Singha and his queen Madambika (17 14-1744 A.D.), the 
picture being supplied by two court painters Dilbar and Dosai. There 
are pictures of the King Siva Singha and his consort probably Madam- 
bika sitting on elephant in all pomp and splendour of oriental 
sovereigns. All classes of elephants are illustrated with precision and | 
theit ailments and their appropriate remedies detailed in full. 

The manuscript copy of Gita Govinda with the Sanskrit original 
and its Assamese rendering is another notable specimen. This book 
was written by Ram Narayan Kaviraj Chakravarti under the orders 
of Ahom King Rudra Singha 1696-1714. The painter’s name Беше 
omitted їс may be presumed that the author himself supplied the 
illustrations, There are five illustrations depicting the court of King 
Rudra Singha, ‘The remaining pictures, one on its page represent the 
amours of Sti Krsna with Radha and other Gopinis in Vrndivan. 
Ас the cores of its painting there is а vignette of Jayadeva watching 
with mind’s eyes, as in a series of motiou pictures, the creation of his 
imagination. 

Bhagavat canto X is another Puthi containing the beautiful illustra- 
tions. The pictures reproduced here illustrate the stories of Krsna's 
childhood as narrated іп Assamese version of the tenth skandha of 
the Bhagavat. \ 

The ink that was used in old Assamese manuscripts was made of 
very peculiar ingredients, the formula of which is known to men of 
the older generations. The durability is proved by the fact that the 
writing of five hundred years old ‘are still vivid to Lare eyes. The 
Assamese ink was the product of distillation of Silikha, Terminalia and 
Citrina and the urine of bulls. The pen used was а goose quilt or 
reed. The pictures are available in all colours, the most prominent 
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of them being yellow and green. They are so fast that a picture 
about three hundred years old appears to be painted only yesterday. 

History tells us that Saüci bark was used as early as in the 7th 
“century A.D. Kumar Bhaskaravarman the ruler of Kamarüpa of the 
` 7th century A.D. a friend or ally of Sri Harsa of Kanauj, presented to 
the latter. **volumes of fine writings with leaves made from Safici bark 
with the hue of the ripe cucumber." The Ahoms came to Assam in 
71228 A.D, ‘Since then their kings were introducing the system of 
recording the principal events of their reign. At the beginning of the 
Ahom гше іп Assam, the Buranjis were written in Ahom language 
but soon after the Ahom language was replaced by the Assamese. 
"Aem has become so obsolete now-a-days that itis very difficult to 
ascertain the dates of the Buranjis, written in Ahom language. 

"Ihe earliest manuscripts, that are available in the Namghars 
(Temples) of Assam, are those written by Sri Saükaradeva and his disciple 
“Midhavadeva, who “flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

Tt must be admitted that the regular literature of Assam begins from the 
. tiré of Saükaradevà (1449-2668 A.D.) Ie is true that a few writers 

of note like Madhab Kandali and Mahendra Kandali appeared in 

the field before Sankaradeva and translated the whole of the Sanskrit 
Ramayana i into metrical Assamese. But it mus: be admitted that it was 
^ s Saükaradeva who brought a revolution іп. Assamese literature by his 

К voluminous writings.- His contemporaries Madhavadeva and Rama- 
sarasvati also ема very largely for the improvement of the 
Assamese literature by cheir numerous writings. 

Тһе. Assaniese Koch King  Naranáràyan of Cooch Behar wasa 
great ‘patron of learning like his great contemporary Akbar. The 
| great Vaisnava reformer, pr flourished during his reign. King 

Naranarayan appointed scholars to translate Sansktit masterpieces into 
Assamese. ^ Purusottam Vidyavigis was entrusted with the compi- 
lation of a grammar ‘entitled Ratnamala Vyákarana, Ram Sarasvati 
was to translate the entire Mabábbarata, the Ramayana and the cigh- 
teen Puranas, Sankaradeva was asked to translate the twelve cantos of 
the Bhagavata, Sridhar compiled a popular treatise on astronomy, and 
Vakul Kayastha was to translate Lilavati into Assamese. 

Most of the Assamese ` manuscripts excepting the Buranjis 
(Histories), and the Ankia Nats (Dramas) were written in verses. 
. Reference must be made to Kathé Gita—a prose rendering of the 
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Gita by Baikunthanath Kaviratna Bhagavati Bhattacharyya, commonly 
‘known as Bhattadeva, a contemporary of Sti Sankaradeva. He was 
also the author of the Assamese prose translation of the Bhagavata 
known as Katbabbagavata. Katharimayana іѕ another prose work 
written by Raghunath Mahanta. | 

Murari CHagAN Das 


. The Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 


Kahaum isa village situated in the Salempur tahsil of the Deoria 
district (formerly Gorakhpur district in the Uttar Pradesh). On the 
west of the Stone Pillar there is an elevation, obviously the rern- 
nant of a brick foundation, indicating that there was a temple here ; 
to the east of the pillar chere is а pond, quite regular in construction, 
which lies between the pillar and the village Kahaum ; to the south 
of the pillar, at a distance of about fifty yards, there are broken images 
of the Jain Tirthaükaras placed under improvised brick ‘structures. 


‚ The last four lines of che inscription run as follows: 
дате a 9% яча Чеча tat | 
язе? yore fa fantasy To 
qoaeat ( ar) carafe qe frere ATIAN 1. 
daam: gafara: «а і 

Fleet in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ш (p. 68) 
translated these lines thus: 

*(L. g)—He being alarmed when he observed the whole of this 
world (to be ever) passing. through a succession of changes acquired 
for himself’ a large mass of religious merit, (and by him) having 
set up, for the sake of final beatitude (and) for the welfare of . 
(all) existing beings, five excellent (images), made of stone, (of) 
those who led the way in the path of the Arhatas who practise 
religious observances,—there was then planted in. the ground this most 
beautiful pillar of stone, which resembles the tip of the summit of the 
best of mountains, (and) which confers fame upon him." 

. The above-quoted translation is literally correct. But in his pre- 
fatory note, by way of explanation, referring to the sculptures on the 
column he writes, ‘Of the sculptures on the column, the most impor- 
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tant are five standing naked figures—one in a niche on the western face 
óf the square base; and one in a niche on each side of the square block 
immediately below the circular stone with an iron spike in it; which, 
the original pinacle having been lost, now forms the top of the column. 
As appears to have been first fully recognized. by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, these are distinctly Jain images. He suggested that they 
represent five well known Tirthankaras—Adinatha, Santinatha, Nemi- 
- паса, Parsva and Mahavira. And they are in all probability the five 
images of Adikartris, or Jain Tirthankaras, referred to in the inscrip- 
tion itself”, | 

Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and Fleet both, supposing the pillar to 
be a solitary monument, were of the opinion that the five images men- 

‘tioned in the inscription tefer to the five representations on the column 
itself. This opinion, however, does not seem to be correct. For cor- 

-tect explanation and interpretation of the inscription two factors ate 
decisive :— (1) the internal evidence of the inscription and (2) the 
topography of the pillar. 

‚ (1) There are two significant words in the inscription : —(i) sthapa- 
yitvā (having installed) and (ii) dharanidbaramaya (made of stone). 
Stbapana or installation is a technical term which means ceremoniously 
placing an image (an icon or idol) in a shrine and not mere catv- 
ing a representation on the surface of a stone piece. The term ‘dbarani- 
dharamaya' clearly indicates that the images were made of stone (in 
round and independent) and not on stone; the carvings on the pillar 
contain only representations of them. Now the question is: Where 
ate those independent images of the Tirthankaras? The answer to this 
question is given by the topography of the pillar. 

(2) The topography of the pillar consists, as already observed, of an 
elevation evidently indicative of a temple, an extensive pond and bro- 
ken pieces of images assembled under improvised brick structures. 
Obviously there was originally a temple to the west of the pillar in 
which the five images mentioned in the inscription were installed. 
There is no doubt. that the images assembled under improvised 
sheds are Jain images. Unfortunately all the broken pieces are 
not available and in their absence it is not possible to i lentify the 
five Tisthankaras whose images wete installed in the original temple ; 

‘but it is certain that the broken pieces are the remnants of the original 
idols installed in the temple. — 
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One more fact is worth consideration. Generally pillars were 
erected before the temples. They bear either the effigies of the con- 
veyances (vabanas) of the deities (in the case of Brahmanical temples) 
on some symbols or emblems peculiar to religious sects; in some cases 
they were di ipastam bhas and bore niches for lamps.. Most probably 
the pillar under consideration was one of such pillars. It was erected 
before .a temple, facing towards the east, and it bore the reprcsenta- 
tions of the images installed in the temple and a symbol or emblem 
which constituted the pinnacle now missing. | 

In the circumstances the conclusion is strongly suggested that ` 
райса Indras and zdikartris refer to the full-fledged stone idols ori- 
ginally installed in the temple which was built to the west of the pillar 
and not to the representations on the pillar. 


R. B. PANDEY 


= 
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;-Annals of the Bhandarkar Orlenta! Research Institute, 
‘vol. XXXII, pts, I-IV. 


. V. Minasui.—The Home of the Vakatakas. Arguments have 


been put forward in the paper to prove that the Vakataka dynasty 
had its original home in the Central Deccan. 


- Burrow.—Some Remarks on the Formation of Nouns in Sanskrit. 
C. Hazra.—Srinatha Aciarya-cudamani, a Smrti-writer of Bengal. 


Srinatha, whose activities are placed between 1445 afd 1510, 
was the guru of the famous Raghunandana. Through his various 
-works he introduced some innovations in Bengal Smrti. But his 


reforms met with opposition from the contemporaries and later 


P. 
D. 


writers. 


. D. Kosamsi.—The Sanskrit Equivalents of two Pali Words. 


Sam-nipiso and Vassakara are in Sanskrit Samyaprasab and 


‚‚ Vasyakarah. 


К, Gopz.— Rasakamadbenu, а Work on Alchemy by Ciadamani 
Mira апа its Date—between A.D. 1500 and 1700. 


. D. KanMankKan.—T he ‘Puspita Vak’ in tbe Bbagavadgita. The 


Puspita Vak refers to the verse of the Gita (II, 46» yavan artba 
udapane etc. 


. V. APrE.— The Flora іп Kalidasa's Literature. In dealing with 


flowers and plants, Kalidasa has given vivid and exact descriptions. 
The following items have been speciall discussed in the paper: 
kadamba and nipa, arjuna and kakubha, asoka and kankeli, tilaka, 
kurabaka, aSoka and Бакша, sthalakamala and karnikata, mahau- 
sadhi, santanaka, aSokalata, candanalata, sahakaralatà. 

S. Sastr1.—The Rgvedic Philosophy of the Beautiful. 

N. Suastrt.—The Sautrantika Theory of Knowledge. 


SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA.—The Cardinal Texts of the Yogava- 


R. 


. R 


Яла and their Relation to the Trika System of Kasmira. 
К. Gone. —History of Wax-candles in India (A.D. 1500-1900). 
D. KarmMarkar.—‘Dvipadam Vara’ in Gauda-pada-karika (ГУ, т). 


It is contended in the Note that the author of the Gasdapada- 


harika saluting some one as dvipadám vara had in his mind the 


- great teacher Suka, and not the Buddha. 
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W. Caranp, RacHU Vira AND LoxesH CHANDRA.—The Sankha- 
yana-srautasitra. The first chapter of thé зке has been tran- 
| slated into English. 

BuppHA PRAKASH.—Joros. The history of King: Poros and the 
events of his time have been dealt with in — the paper 
under the following heads: the dynasty of Poros, the ‘identity of 
the Pauravas and Patvatakas, Political conditions of North-Western 
India on the eve of the rise of Poros, the relation of Poros and 
Darius Ш, the Indian invasion of Alexander and the^ attitude of 
Poros towards it, · the battle of the Jhelum between Alexander and 
Potros В.С. 326, the friendship of Alexander and Poros and the 
subjugation of the states of the Panjab by: them, the aftermath of 
Alexanders’ Indian invasion and the alliance of Poros and Candra- 
gupta Maurya, the conquest of Magadha and the murder of 
Poros. ; 


Annals of Orientai Research (University of Madras), 
К vol, IX, pts. 1 & 2 


S. RAMAKRISHNA SasTRY.— The Andbras and Telugus, their original 
Home and Language. The Satavahana Andhras came from the 
-north of the Vindhyas and founded ап empire.on the banks of 
the Kistna, The Dravidians living in the area between the. rivers 
Kistna and Godavari. came under the control of the Andhras and 
began to be known by the name of the culers—the Andhras, 
Prakrit was used in the area for administrative purposes; but the 
people at large spoke the primitive Dravidian. It is surmised that 
when the Satavahanas lost their empire and got themselves ‘mingled 
with the inhabitants of the place, the South Indian Dravidians 
marked their distinction from the North Indian Dravidians by 
calling themselves ten-gal ( = tennugu = telugu) or ‘Southern’. 

M. ManiaPPA BHat,—Words that tell Something about Tuluvas. 
Connotations of a number of words in Tulu, one of the five 
"languages of the Dravidian group, reflect the cultural achievement · 
of the Tuluvas who speak the language: 

К. KunJunni Raya.—Naisadbananda `of Komiaa: The Naisa- 
dhānanda, a second drama of the author of the Candakausika has 
been described here. 

S. SuBRAHMANYA SASTRI.— Фчінчачтт таат" ESURISITRISHRI- 
frfa —— 
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Ceylon Historical Journal, vol. I, no. 4 (April, 1952) 

B. C. Law.—Geographical Aspects of tbe Pali. Chronicles of Ceylon. 
The geographical details helping to form a picture of India and 
Ceylon of ancient times ' have been collected from the ‘Geyloncse 
Pali chronicles Dipavamsa and Mabavarhisa. 

MARTIN WICKRAMASINGHE. —Tantrism in Crete and Tisa. Veva 
Litbic Diagram. 

В. J. PEnERA.— T be Foreign Trade and Commerce of Ancient Ceylon. 
Ancient Ceylon's trade with the empires of the eastern and 
western worlds forms the subject-matter of this instalment of 


' the paper. ` 


. Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. XVII, June, 1952' - 

У. С. RAMAKRISHNA Atvar.—The Life and Times of Ativirarama 
. Pandya. The paper deals with the history of the rule of Ativita- 
rama, one of the illustrious Үш of фе. later .Pandya line in the 
16th century. | 

U. К. EHRENFELS.—Ancient South India and ber Culture Contacts. 

R. RAMANUJACHARI.—Saiva Siddhanta. The Saiva Siddhanta isa 


highly developed cult of Saivism. An account of its- philosophical | | 


approach to the ultimate truth is given under the following topics: 
. Siddhanta conception of the Deity, the Soul and its Destiny, the 
World, the Goal. of Life, Practical Discipline. 


Journai of the Asiatic Society, Letters, vol. XVII, 1951, по, 3 

P. C. SENGUPTA.— Tbe Danavas in the Mababbarata. The Danavas: — 
of the Mahābhārata have been identified with the builders of 
` Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. | 

Basanta Kumar CHATTOPADHYAYA. —The Upanisadas and Vedic 
Sacrifice. The contention of the paper is that there is not much. 
antagonism between the philosophical precepts of the Upanisads . 
and the ritualistic injunctions of the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

P. M. Милек. Тре Phonemes of Tibetan (U-tsang Dialect) with a 
practical Romanised Orthography for Tibetan-speaking Readers. 

N. B. Roy.—Shadipur Inscription of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud 
Shab; An Arabic inscription on a stone slab discovered in Shadi- 
pur near Gaur records the building of a fortress by Sultan Giya- 
suddin Mahmud Shah in 1536/36 A.D. : 
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Maueswar Neoc.—The Worship of ратта in Assam. The tra- 

| dition of the. Dhatma worship.in Assam. shows many points of | 
divergence from the: Dharma cult of West Bengal. | . 
NILMADHAB SEN.—Some Phonetical Characteristics of. tbe Rámayana. 

.. ÁNANTALAL Тнаков. Т atparyacárya. ‘The views- attributed to 
Tatparyacarya in different works have been traced in the Tatparya- 
tika of Vacaspati Mira. ? mE | 

PriyatosH BANERJEE.—Angul Copper-plate of Dharmamabadevi,.. 
Dharmamahadevi who was a ruling queen of the Bhauma dynasty 

_of Orissa ‘issued“this ‘charter: recording the grant of some land іп 
tlie village DeSana-grama presumably in the то century. 

Sunil СнАлмрвА Кау: Note on an О npublished Visnu Image from 
Kaímira.. The thtee-faced stone figure of Visnu described in the. 

' Note lies ac the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. 
Like: other Kaémira images of Visnu with three and four faces, ` 
the image at Delhi has animal faces on the sides. EE 


A 
, Seurnal of the Bihar Research’ Society, 
vol. XXXVIII, pt. І (March,1952) ' 
Banke Brant Misra.—The Judicial Administration of the East India 
| Company in Bengal 1765-1782. " | 
 VisHwAaNATH .PRAsab Varma.—Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
- and its Metapbysical Foundations. 
КАМ SHaran SuanMa.— Role of Property; Family and Caste in the 
Origin of the State in Ancient India. | 
Р. 5, Trivepa:—Pre-Mauryan History of Bibar. 
С U.N. Guosuat.—The Relation of tbe Dbarma Concept to tbe Social 
and Political Order in Brabmanical Canonical Thought. | 


Journal of Indian History, April, 1952 


М. W. KaRAMBELKAR.—T be Problem of Nagarjuna, Legends connect 
the name of Nagarjuna with nrastery over the subjects of philo- . 
sophy, magic, alchemy and physics; - The: Lankavatarasiitra fuses, 
the Buddhist Nagarjuna and Tantric Nagarjuna into one. Accor- 
ding to the writer-of the paper, there were fout Марагјипаѕ born | 
in different ages and at different ^ places, фе Madhyamika philo- 


soplier being of Vidarbha origin. 
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| Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XIX, pt. IV Е 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH.— Vedic Studies: VI. Various interpretations 

| of the word: radbra occurring in different passages of the Rgveda 

have been discussed in this instalment of the Studies, and its 
meaning bimsita preferred, | : | 

К. V. SUNDARARAJAN.—Saranatha Lion Capital and tbe Animal 
Capitals of the Early Period. Figures of four animals—the lion, 
the elephant, the bull and the horse—carved in relief around the 
abacus of the lion pillar. at Sarnath are assumed to stand for four 
-events in Buddha’s life viz. conception, nativity, renunciation and 
preaching. The elephant symbolises the dream and conception of 
Mayadevi and the bull is the sign of the Zodiac under which the 
Buddha was born., The horse represents Kantaka that helped the 
Mabapariniskramana and the lion suggests the ‘lion among the 
Sakyas’ (Sakyasimba). It is surmised that ‘in conformity with the 
four abacus figures, the capital lion has a quadripattite aspect’. 
"The four animals get represented repeatedly in Buddhist architec- 
ture and sculpture as decorative motifs. 

—.—Inscriptions of the Gupta period—A Study of Proper Names and: 
References to the Geds therein. The inscriptions of the Gupta 
time ranging from the middle of the 4th century to the end of 
the 8th century A.D. reveal the predominance of Visnu, Sürya, 
Siva and Sakti worship. к | 

R. SUBRAHMANIAM AND S. P. Natnar.—Baddbaghosa—His Place of 
Birth. The colophon in the Visuddbimagga makes Buddhaghosa 
ап: inhabitant of Morandakhetaka. Two adjacent places in the 
Palnad Taluk of the Guntur District in South India, known 
now-a-days as Kotanemalipuri and Gundlapalli, bear in their names 
the Telugu equivalents for Moranda, nemali being mora ot 
тауйта and gundla standing for anda. Situated near the centre 
of Andhra-Buddhism, these places might have been the birth-place 
of Buddhaghosa, the great interpretor of Buddhist literature. 

P. B. Desai, —Tantric Cult in Epigrapbs. .Epigraphic evidence is: 
adduced to show that the Tantric cult had spread in many parts 
of Maharastra and Karnataka in che period between the ‘11th and 
13th century А.С. i | 

K, Kunyunni Raya.—Prabbavali. Passages from the Prabbavali, a 
lost work dealing with Sanskrit roots, are found quoted in Rama- 
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K. 


T Diksita's - .U dadimanidipika, "which is stillin manuscript. 
The quotations have bech reproduced. here. 


Journal et Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, vol. X11, no. 2 
C. Varapacuari.—A Study of the Modern Criticisms of the- 
Philosophy of Ramanuja. · Criticisms аге met from che stand that 
‘the Philosophy of Visistadvaita is the” system which satisfies all 
demands of consistency of thought.’ | 


—.—Samadhi in Yoga Psychology. 


K. 


T. 


D. 


RAMAKRISHNAIYA.— Telugu Language of the first Millennium 
A.D. 

К. GopaLaswaMy Atancan.—Ramanuja’e pm ang: bis ` 
Message. 

T. TaracHARYA.—T be Gitarthasamgraha: A Study. 


"K. V, М. Suparsanacuarya.—aaiag а тда” «аң. The 


excellence of the tenets of the Visistadvaita Philosophy . is 
discussed in Sanskrit. 


VARADACHARI. —guftaa sata. The poetic. skill displayed by 


- Murari in his Anargharághava i is the. Ed of this discussion in 


Sanskrit. 


Journaj of the University of Bombay, vol XXI, pt. 2 
, D. Veranxar.—Hymns to Indra іп Mandala X. Fifteen hymns 
to Indra in the тоф Mandala of the Rgveda (sülktas 22- 24. 27-29, 
32, 39. 42-44, 47- 50) have been translated into English with’ 


annotations in this instalment. 


‚ R. Porpar:—Rbbus in the Rgvedic Sacrifice. An iB yai of the 


. Rgvedic stanzas in honour, of the Rbhus shows that they had 


originally been hunian beings and attained divine status, receiving 
shares of Soma offerings along with otlier gods, for the skilful 
workmanship ` displayed by them in connection with some work. 
of the Soma sacrifice. 

N. Gajenbaacanian,— бутйн fromthe Mahabharata Bbisma- 


parvan. 


^ Н, Goerz. —The Bop of tbe Mediaeval Art in Kashmir | 
HigaLAL R. KAPADIA, —4 Note on " Pribaktva. . Pribaktua i is а techni- 


cal term used in Jain literature for numbers from two to niue. 
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The. Authority of the King in Kautilya's 
Political Thought 


| ds de ее lines of Kautilya's first chapter on law and 
legal procedure. (Ш 1) we have the following important and oft- 
quoted verses: — - 
‘dharmasca vyavabāřaśca caritram rājaśāsanam] 
` vivadartbascatuspadab paścimaþ pürvavadbakab[ | 
м satye stbito, ине е SERIES / 


-e m m o e e um 


; rd on dl verse Prof. К. A. dla Son (in Age of 
- the Nandas and Mauryas, р. 174) observes as follows: ‘According 
to .the general theory -of Hindu Polity,-the king was only the guar- 
dian of the law, not its maker :; laws depended for their validity on 
their intrinsi¢ “conformity to the standard of equity (dbarma) and on 
the sanction of social usage ; and every decree of the king had to 
conform to both these sources of legal right. With Kautilya, on 
the other hand, the royal decree has an independent validity of 
its own ; moreover, its validity is of so overriding a character that 
it must һе taken to prevail against equity, private treaty or contract 
“апа social. usage" . Further after remarking that “this view of he 
supremacy of the royal - decree is exceptional among Indian writers” 
being first adopted by Kautilya and followed by Narada alone among 
subsequent writers, he, takes.it to mark “ап attempt to evolve a new - 
norm in civil law" tending towards active exercise of tbe royal 
authority by the king and his higher officials: The same view is 
repeated by Prof. Sastri in another place (Professor M. Hiriyanna 
Commemoration Volume, р. 146) where after referring to “Фе 
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unique features" of Kautilya's work he says, “The most striking 
among the features is the exaltation of the royal authority to a pitch 
of absolutism unknown to Hindu constitutional law before or after 
Kautilya’s time”, Again he remarks, «ОЁ all later writers, only 
Магада accepts and restates this position in almost identical words; 
all others follow the usual rule of making the king law-guardian, 
rather than law-maker". А careful consideration of the data available 
-on this subject makes us hesitate to accept any of the above far- 
reaching conclusions. 

` Giving the gist of the verses quoted at the beginning of this 
paper Prof. Sastri says, (Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume, p. 146), 
“Kautilya recognises four sources ot law namely, Dharma (equity), 
Vyavabara (agreement), Caritra (custom) and Rajasdsana (royal edict), 
and he says categorically that each succeeding member of this quarter 
overrides the preceding ones". The correct translation of this text 
appears to be as follows: —‘‘Every suit has four feet namely dharma, 
vyavabara, caritra, and rajasasana and each one in this list overrides 
those mentioned before. Among them satya is established upon 
truth, vyavabara upon witnesses and caritra upon the usages of men, 
while rajaízsana means the king's decree". From the clear reference 
to ‘the suit’ as the subject-matter of this statement and to witnesses 
among others it is evident that the text deals with the law of proce- 
dure and not with the substantive law. This explanation is proved 
to a certainty by a later verse of Kautilya in the same context. which 
_ reads as follows: — 

anusasaddbi dharmena vyvabarena samsthaya/ 
пудуепа са caturtbena caturantam тайт jayet[] . - 

The purport of the above passage is to impress upon the king the 
necessity of carrying on the administration of justice in the light 
of dharma, vyavabara, ѕатѕіра and myaya which, as we may infer 
from the following: lines, stand for dbarmasastra (‘canon law’), 
‘vyavabarikasastra (‘common law’), usage and reasoning respectively. 
In this enumeration of the sources of substantive law, it will be .seen, 
there is not the slightest reference to the king’s edict. On the 
other hand we have positive evidence to show that the king in 
Kautilya’s thought, as in the thought of the Smrtis, is subject to the 
rule of positive law. Under the title of law called ‘Sale without 
ownership’ Kautilya repeats a clause which is as old as Gautama- 
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(VIII 46-47) and Apastamba-Dharmasütra (П 5.10.7). According to 
this clause (Kautilya III 16) the king shall recover what has been stolen 
by hostile armies or thieves and restore it to its owner: should he be: 
unable to recover that has been stolen by thieves, he must make 
over its equivalent out of his own store. of similar articles: should 
it have been stolen by those entrusted with the arrest of: thieves he 
should. -fecovet it (from the latter) and make it over to its owner or 
else pay its value. [The above follows the reading and explanation 
of Т. Ganapati Sastri. in place of the reading of Jolly-Schmidt and 
the translation of Shamasastry, both-of which are defective]. Kau- 
* tilya, again, in his last chapter on the subject of ‘extirpation of thorns’ 
(IV 13) lays down the general rule relating to the king’s liability to 
the penal law, which is identical with Yajfüavalkya II 307. When 
the king has punished an innocent man, we are told, he must 
multiply the fine thirtyfold and bestow it upon Brahmanas after 
offering it to the god Varuna. 

What then is the significance of the picturesque reference to 
‘the four feet’ of a suit in the verses quoted at the beginning of 
‘this paper 2 According to Kautilya's own definition these involve 
in the order of their enumeration solemn affirmation (by one or other 
of the patties), examination of witnesses (for a regular judicial 
trial) application of usage (bearing on the subject-matter of the 
suit) and the king’s judicial dectee (relating to the suit in question). 
ОЕ his further statement namely that each one in this list overrules 
those mentioned before, Kautilya unfortunately gives us no explanation. 
For a fuller interpretation of Kautilya’s. statement on both points we 
shave to refer to the later Smrtis as well as the Smrti commentaties 
and Digests. For the purpose of this paper it is sufficient to confine 
ourselves to one of these items, namely rajaíasana. Brhaspati, while 
reproducing evidently after Narada the lise of the four feet of 
vyavabara ( Brhaspatismrti reconstructed by K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, p. 4, vv, 18-21 and p. 94 vv. 1-7) explains that when the 
evidence on both sides is of equal authority, the king’s decree is a 
‘mode of decision, provided it is not in conflict with (the text of) the 
canon and (the opinions of) the assessors. Again he says that the 
king's decree prevails over usage when he ignores customs and usages 
and gives his decision accordingly. While reproducing the same 


‘fourfold feet of vyavabara, Katyayana (Katyayanasmrtisaroddbarab by 
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P. V. Kane, vv. 35-43) observes that the rule which is established by 


the king without conflict with the principles of reason (nyayasastra) as 
well as those of regional usage (desadrsta) is called rajasasana. The 
kings command, .Касудуапа further says, overrules usage, when he 
declares a certain usage to be opposed to reason (улул). Emphasising 
the necessity of the king’s conforming to the canon, Katyayana further 
observes that when the king decides suits at his own will in ‘disregard 
of the relevant canonical text, іє afflicts his life and his fortune in che. 
next world, it ruins his people and it exposes them to the danger of 
the enemy’s attacks. Speaking more briefly on this point Vyasa’ 
(quoted in Smrticandrika, 1.23) says. chat the, king's judicial decree 
applies їп the absence. of all other. evidence, while Pitàmaha (quoted 
ibid. 1 59) more explicitly observes that іп the absence of documents, 
possession, witnesses and ordeal, the king is the authority, From the 
above passage it follows that the conditions for validity of rajasasana 
ate agreement with the canon as well as the verdict of the assessors 
(Brhaspati), or the principles of reason ánd regional usage as well аѕ 
the canon (Katyayana), and it counts’ as the last word in judicial 
decisions where usagés are held to be invalid (Brhaspati an 1 Katyayana), 
or when all other evidence is wanting (Vyasa and Pitàmaha) Among 
the Smrti commentators Apararka, while c quoting Narada’ s verse about 
‘the four feet of vyavahāra explains (Yajavalhya commentary, р. 597) 
the priority of rajaíasana to caritra, by means of the following illus- 
tration. tis, he says, as when thete exists even a documented 
regional usage (defadbarma) to the effect that the king's officers must 
not enter the residences of Brahmanas and so forth and when these — 
officers nevertheless enter those residences by the king's command 
for arresting thieves and so forth. The same illustration is given by 
Devanabhatta (Smrticandrika ЇЇ 24) іп explanation of the dictum 
about four feet of vyavabara. In the above passages, it will be 
observed, the old Arthasastra rule is taken to mean that tlre. king’s 
- order for the execution of a due _ process of law must ке carried out 
notwithstanding any established usage to the contrary. 
We have shown above how the long Smrti tradition. from 
Brhaspati and Katyayana downwards does. not recognise in the dictum 
of the supersession of vyavabara by the king’ s decree the king’ s un- 
fettered right to set aside other processes of law, but on the contrary 
defines more or less strictly the conditions of its operation, specially 
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in supersession of the rules of usage. From the numerous links 
between the Arthafástra and the Smrti legal and political thought, it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that Kautilya understood the above 
dictum to be subject to some similar limitations проп the king's 
authority. This suggestion would be in keeping with the acknowledged 
supremacy of the law over the king in Kautilya’s thought. 

Summing up the above discussion, we may lay down the following 
conclusions: — (1) there is no warrant for the view that Kautilya 
laid down -the doctrine of ‘supremacy of the royal decree’ or ‘carried 
the royal authority to a pitch of absolutism unknown to Hindu 
coristitutional law’: (2) Kautilya's: reference to the final authority of 
the king’s decree applies not to the branch of substantive ‘law but to 
that of the law of procedure: (3) Kautilya's view as thus explained 
is not unique in the sense that it found only one late follower in 
Магада, for on the contrary, it was incorporated in the whole subse- 
quent Smrti legal literature onwards from Narada: (д) to judge 
from the continuous Srarti interpretation on the point we may 
reasonably infer that Kautilya contemplated the king’s final discretion- 
ary authority in judicial administration,to be subject to some limita- 

- tions, | 


U. N. GHOSHAL 


Abhinava Anyatha Khyati 


" or Swe 
The Dvaita Theory of. Error 


The theory of Error i in the Dvaita school of Indian philosophy i is 


said to be nothing new. It is almost either the Asat Куан of . the 
Midhyamikas or a close approximation to the Nyàya theory!. It is, no 
doubt, true that it resembles both of them, perhaps more ` the Nyaya 
position so that’ Jayatirtha, the commentator par excellence on Sti 
Madhva's works, designates it as abbinava anyatbà kbyati, But to 
identify it with either. of them is to ignore its disagreement with each 
of chem and not appraise its metaphysical implications, 


In the illusion, ‘This is silver’, when nacre is so perceived there | 
ate the adbisthana (locus), the sheen in'the shell resembling the sheen 


in real silver, the percipient and his defective visual contact with the 


adbistbána. These generate the illusion and the percipient proceeds E 


to pick up the silver, but finding it only shell exclaims ‘This is not 
` silver, but shell’, Ac least five theories have been expounded in 


explanation of this illusion, For our purpose, consideration of only ` 


the asat kbyáti and the anyatha kbyati of the Nyaya system is 


relevant. 


The asat уан holds that reality is ultimately void (Sanya). 


There is neither the external world nor the inner world of ideas both | . 


of which аге the product of samurti (ignorance). Nullity (Tuccha), 
absolutely non-existent, appears as silver in the illusion. The latter 
is possible without a substrate, as in the case of KeSondraka? and 
sublation is without limit, as according to the Nihilist, it is a bare 
negation in the form ‘not silver’. Nullity, though absolutely non- 


* 


: Dr. К. Nagaraja Sarma: , Reign of Realism іп ЕРА philosopby, 
pp. 625-26. “In maintaining a doctrine like that Madhva comes perilously and 
terribly near the Nihilism of Buddhism which he condemns. That is perhaps 
nemesis.” Dr. P. Nagarajarao in the Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XI; 


P. 295 “The Radical Realist that he is, he (Madhva) wants to give a complete ё 


objective basis to the content of error after the model of ‘Nyaya school.” 
2 “Kegondraka is the appearance of a bright wooly mass when the closed 
eye is pressed with the finger tip.” 


T 
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existent, can yet be cognised?, — Jayatirtha sums up the arguments of 
Asat kbyati* as follows: The silver of the illusion must be real (sat) 
or unreal (asat) or both real and unreal (sadasat). Real, it is not, as 
it is sublated. Nor is it- sadasat because of contradiction between its 
duality. How can the same silver in the same place and at the same 
time be both real and unreal? If, however, it could be possible in 
different spatio-temporal. settings, it would in no wise differ fiom valid 
cognitions like ‘This is a pot’, as the self-same pot of a given time and 
place is unreal with reference to another time and place. There are 
other absurdities too in holding the illusion as a duality of the real 
and unreal. Then, the cognition ‘This is silver’ can never be an 
illusion, as it affirms the real. То contend still it is an illusion because 
the dual is mistaken as real only would be to accept illusion. in part; 
if so, the sublating cognition should also be an illusion as it mistakes 
the dual by affirming only the unreal; In fine, this. duality renders 
both illusion and sublation impossible, ` Ѕо neither being real nor dual, 
it is established that іс is unreal. It is pot true to say that the unreal 
cannot ‘be cognised. The very statement denying cognition to the 
unreal proves that it can be known, The. Anyatha Khyati and Atma 
kbyati imply cognition of the unreal, The former holds that illusion 
of silver. is due to the. superimposition on the shell. of tadatmya 
(identity) or samsarga (relation) of teal silver elsewhere. Неге this 
identity or relation is unreal. In Atma kbyati, it is said that silver 
which is merital is mistaken for the material. The superimposition of 
the ‘externality is unreal. Further, to hold that cognition is possible 
for the real alone is to deny the possibility of either illusion or 
sublation. | 

The Dvaita critique of asat khyāti accepts cognition of the unreal 
and dismisses the rest of the arguments,  Substrateless illusion is im- 
possible. Silver is superimposed on the substrate, shell, which is present 
both before and’ after the illusion, The very act of the person 
pointing to the substrate as silver during illusion, picking it up and 
subsequently throwing it away on finding іс to be a shell, proves the 
existence of a substrate. Illusion without limit is not possible as it 
is not a ‘bare but a significant negation'; the sublating cognition is 


3 Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan: The Philosophy of Advaita, рр. 78-80. 
4 Nyaya Sudba (Kumbakonam Edition) pp. 54-55. 
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‘not silver, but à shell’. Sannikarsa (contact) is not possible with 
the unreal and without contact perceptual knowledge will not arise. 
If ignorance is the cause, there is the contingence of the blind man 
getting the illusion, for ignorance is present in him. 

The position of Anyatha Khyati is this. In the silver illusion 
there are the ‘this’ (idam-shell silver and tadatmya or samsarga of 
silver. What is really sublated is neither the silver nor silverness пог 
the ‘this’ (idam) but only the relation or identity. It is commonsense 
to reject only what is false. (Asambhavi ca yavat tu tavat samparibiya- 
tam). So the relation’ ot identity alone is unreal. No doubt, the 
sublating cognition demonstrates the non-existence of silver in the place 
but that non-existence is accountable in terms of absence of relation of 
real silver present elsewhere. This explanation is more parsimonious 
than the denial of real silver itself. It is more sensible to limit the 
non-existence to the relation instead of extending it to the whole, for 
it is not reasonable to negate the whole when the error is partial, 
(Ekadeía apavadena kalpyamane ca büdbake na sarva badbanam 
yuktam). Moreover, absolute non-existence is beyond apprehension, 
So the sublating cognition, negating silver here, implies its presence 
elsewhere. Thus the Nyaya theory explains the silver illusion as follows. 
Defective visual contact with what is only a shell makes: it appear as 
silver’ present elsewhere. (Роза dasitam caksuh sukti Jakalamatra 
sannikrstam api viprakrsta rajatatmana tada darsayati) 

This avowal of the existence of the silver of the illusion elsewhere 
is due to the Nyaya conception of atyantabhava (absolute negation) in 
that system. ‘Absolute negation is predicated of the adbibarana 
(locus) by particula: samsarga (relation)". The concept of non-exis- 
tence is ‘not an absolute nothing. ‘The denial of a thing somewhere 
carries with it the suggestion that it is somewhere else". 

"The Dvaita critique objects to the postulation of silver of the 
illusion elsewhere, as in its opinion '* is asat, an absolute non-exis- 
tent. t takes its stand on the character of the sublating cognition. 
The latter exhausts itself by showing it is not silver, but only shell 


5 Na ca niradhisthana bhrantib парі niravadbiko badbab (Tatyvasahkbyana). 
6 Nyaya Sudha, p. 53. 

7 М. Hinyanna: Essentials of Indian Philosophy, p. 96. 

8 Y. V. Athalye:  Tarka-Samgraba of Annambbatta, p. 366. 
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and has no concern with its presence elsewhere. “If I have my eyes 
open, I can consciously perceive the absence of А in the room; to 
reach this conclusion, it is not necessary for me to hunt him up and 
locate his existence in the universe. Moreover, we shall be leaving 
the plane of experience, if we sought to relate by way of identity or 
otherwise, the ‘silver’ with any entity not within the field of presen- 
tation"?, [t is possible to account for the illusion without presuming 
the existence of the silver of the illusion elsewhere. No dcubt, 
knowledge of silver is necessary for generating the silver illusion and 
not illusion of any other kind and this is ensured by the percipient’s 
samskara (mental impression) of real silver. To grant the existence 
of silver elsewhere for the sake of the percipient’s samskara is not 
to grant that the self same silver of the illusion must exist elsewhere. 
There is no contact between that silver and the percipient. So 
Dvaita formulates the silver illusion theory thus. The defective 
visual organ in contact with the shell generates knowledge of silver 
absolutely non-existent. (Sukri sannikrstam dustam indriyam tam eva 
atyanta asat rajatàtmana avagübamanam јйдпат janayati iti an gibarat). ^ 

Just as the Naiyayika’s anxiety to presume the existence of silver 
of the illusion elsewhere is due to the concept of atyantabbava in his 
system, so too the formulation in Dvaita of the same concept in a 
different manner influences its theory of error. In fact, to disun- 
guish its idea from that of Nyaya Sri Madhva designates it as ` 
Sadabbava (eternal negation)'". Тһе abbzva in this concept is 
eternal as it is objectless. Мос so in the case of either przgabbava 
(antecedent negation) or pradbvamsabbava (posterior negation). On 
the presentation of the thing, say pot, its pragabbava ends. Pradb- 
vamsabbava begins at a particular time but has no end. The difer- 
ence between the two is, while the one has no beginning but an end, 
the other has a beginning but no end, As there is neither beginning 
nor end in Sadabbava, it is eternal. (Niravadhiko abbavab sada- 
bhavab). That is due to its objectless nature and hence it is called 
aprümánika pratiyogika atyantabbava, that is an abbava for which the 


9 T. R. V. Murthi:  Ajaana, Theory of Ignorance, рр. 132-3. 

10 Nyàya Sudha, p. 48. 

11 Sadabhàvah it  samjüantara karanam — kimartham. — Yacca  anyaih 
atyantübhüva svarüpam uktam, samsargapratiyogiko abháva iti tadapinirakartum 
(Tattvasankbyana). 

I1HQ., DECEMBER, 1952 
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counter-correlate is an absolute non-existent. The counter-correlate 
here is always an asat. The silver of the illusion is just this, 
Such a conception of sadabbava would seem to involve difficulties : 
-(1) How could pratiyogitua be granted without an objective counter- 
part. (2) It entails obviously a difficulty in explaining abbava like 
the abbava of а pot, where the pratiydgi is an existent object. (3) 
How could asat be cognised. Dvaita clears them up. In regard to 
the first it holds that knowledge is possible without an object though 
not without a content. In the silver illusion, the cognition ‘This 
is silver’ has a content but not an object, It is vastu Sanya, but not 
visaya Sünya. Pratiyogitva, is of such a nature as to exist without an 
objective counterpart, It is enough if it could help to conceive an 
abhiva. A Pratiyogi need not be an object. ‘Na bi pratiyogitvam 
rüpádivat dharmisatta apeksitam. Abbava jhana upayogi jnanavisayata 
mátrasya pratiyogituat’*. In regard to the second difficulty, the 
Dvaitin says it is not atyantabbava, but either pragabbava ot pradb- 
‚ vamsabbava “Ghatadhyabbavastu yatha yatham pragabhavadi rapa 
eua. Ghatotpatteh pirvam ghato nasti iti pratiteh ghatapragabbava 
visayakatuam, dbvamsanantaram ca dbvamsa visayakatuam, ghata 
ѕайд kale tu ghato ndsti iti pratitireva nasti ityarthab.’* Still, there 
could be a further objection, When a pot (A) exists in one place (B) 
it is possible to say that that pot (A) is non-existent in another place 
(C) Here (AC) being neither pragabbava nor pradbvamsa it (AC) 
would appear to compel an admission of atyantabbava in the Nyaya 
sense. No, replies the Dvaitin. Here too it is sadabbava. “Nanu 
ghata satta kale eva ayam ghato atra bhitale nasti iti pratiteh anubbava 
siddbatvat, tasyab ka gatib iti cet na, etat bbütala-samsargavachinna 
ghatapratiyogika abbava visayakatvat, etat bbütala ghata samsargasca, 
apramanikah, atah, tadavachinna ghatopi apramanikah iti na dosab™. 
This implies the principle that the bare is different from the qualified. 
Visista is padarthantara contrary to the Nyaya position. Devadatta ` 
with the sceptre is not identical with Devadatta with the crown, though 
the identity of Devadatta himself in both cases is not disputed. 
X plus Y is not equal to X plus Z though the value of X is the same 
in both the equations. In the same way, in the present context AB is 
not AC, The A of the first proposition becomes different from the 


12 Tattuödyöta, 13 Madbvasiddbantasára, р. 21b., 14 lbid, p. 21b. 
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A of the second on account of the qualification of the absence of 
samsarga in the place C. Now there is the last objection of cognised- 
ness for asat. It 15 pointed out that though we do not see objects 
like the human horn which are asat, yet we can know them. Atyanta 
asatyapi bi arthe jnanam Sabdah karoti bi, Experience is the evidence . 
for it, when we observe that objects like pot etc. are different from 
things like the human horn and vice versa. Without knowing asat, 
though it may not exist as an object, it is not possible to speak of its 
negation, Asadvilaksana jnaptyai jnatavyam asadeva bi, The objector 
15 also being cornered this way: ‘‘dsatah khyatyayogat iti vadatah 
asatah kbyati abbat nava, yadi nàábbut na tatkbyáti nirakaranam, 
yadabbit tatapi iti’”'®. ‘*Non-existence does not mean non-appearance 
in experience as an object of some apprehension"!*, For example the 
statement ‘There is no human horn’ cannot be said to make по sense 
at all, The human horn may not exist as an object, but these words 
do convey some kind of apprehension. It may not be exactly like 
the apprehension of existing objects like pot etc. Yet apprehension 
itis, Suppose one does not know that hares have no horns, J£ told 
of the horns of a hare he does apprehend it as he does the horns of a 
cow. It is possible to object, however, that though these words convey 
some kind of mediate apprehension, they cannot do so as a fact of 
immediate presentation of the non-existent as existent. Experience 
belies even this. In the anirvacaniya kbyati, whose advocate denies 
cognition for asat, during illusion the percipient does not cognise the 
silver as anirvacaniya for, then, there would be no illusion. Nor does 
he know it then as only pratibbasika for he would not then proceed to 
the spot to pick up the silver. The fact is that ‘some sensations’ as 
Mr. С. №. M. Tyrrell remarks, ‘admittedly have an objective counter- 
part, which is not a material thing. The ‘sufferer from delerium 
tremens sees rats running on the floor which no one else cán see. 
It would be preposterous to regard these as material rats with a short- 


15 Visnatattvanirnaya 

16 Рг. К. №. Sarma: Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy. Тһе same 
` writer, it may be interesting to know, indulges in a grotesque but forcible 
presentation of the case “An analysis of instances of productive imagination 
would convince anyone that a barren woman's son can тапу a barren woman's 
darling daughter and in utter defiance of the modern cult of birth control 
worship most effectively the cult of fecundity” (p. 31:1) 
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lived existence’!7, In short, contentfulness (visayatva) is of two kinds, 
one as in the case of pot etc. where there is an objective counterpart 
and the other without it as in the case of Sasavisana. Dvividbam 
visayatuam јӯдпа asadbarana karana sannikarsasrayatva rüpam (as in the 
case of a pot) ullekbyatuarépam ceti. The latter is what the percipient | 
gets during illusion of silver. No theory of illusion, it is contended by 
the Dvaitin, is possible without ап element of (asatab satvena 
aparoksataya pratitib) cognition for asat. As pointed out above, in 
Муауа the tadatmya ot samsarga is asat. If asat is not cognisable that 
tādātmya or samsarga too, would not be cognised. Kim ca asatab prati- 
bhasa asambbave tadátmyamapi na pratibbaset.'* Тһе Anirvacaniya 
kbyati too, is compelled to admit cognition for the silver during Ши- 
sion which then is neither known to be anirvacaniya not pratibbasika. 

The above exposition will demonstrate the fundamental difference 
between the Dvaita theory of error on the one hand and the Nyaya 
and the Madhyamika theories on the other. The latter is a denial 
in toto. There is neither the substrate, nor the contact, nor the 
defective vision, all of which are admitted for the explanation of 
illusion in the Dvaita theory. ‘Yadi-punab idam rajatam iti avabbase 
cakasat asadeva ^ ahbilam iti tadasat’?*, “Na vayam Sanyavadinab 
iva rajata jñänam niralambanam briimab. Suktivisayatam angikarat. 
Kevalam sva visayam suktisakalam atyanta asat rajatataya avagabate 
iti asat visayatvam  ucyate "^". And unlike the Nyaya theory the 
Dvaitin avows cognition for asat and does not grant the existence of 
the self same silver of the illusion elsewhere or the possibility of 
perceptual knowledge without sannikarsa. The Dvaita theory тау 
therefore be regarded as an ingenious combination of the asat and 
anyathakbyati shorn of their difficulties. The metaphysical significance 
of the theory lies in its disagreement with the well-known dictum of 
Advaita ‘Asat cet na pratiyeta, Sat cet na badbyeta’ which is the 
support for the intermediate or empirical reality. То Sti Madhva a 
thing is either real or unreal; there is no middle position and the 
anirvacaniya reality is his head-ache as much as it is the prop and 
ornament (bbasana) for maintaining Advaita metaphysics. 


P, S. VENKATASUBBARAO 


17 “Personality of Man, pp. 61 and 62. . 
18 Nyaya Sudba, p. 53b. 19 lbid., p. 54b. . 20 Tattvodyota, 
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Some unpublished Documents relating to the French 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (1784-87) 


In the Record room of the Muzaffarpur Collectorate there are 
among the correspondence of the’ years 1784-1787 twenty-five docu- 
ments dealing with Anglo-French relations in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa at the time. Seven of these documents are letters in French 
from the Chief of the French factory at Patna, one is an arzi! in 
Persian from a gomasta of the French Chief, two are petitions in 
Kaithi from some weavers of North Bihar, and the remaining fifteen 
are circulars, copies of circulars and letters in English from several 
authorities at Fort William and the Commercial Resident of Patna, 
The importance of these unpublished documents will be obvious from 
the gists and extracts given below. 

It is rather striking that although the Treaty of Versailles, conclu- 
ded on the 3rd September, 1783, definitely established peaceful rela- 
tions between England and France, and there was no Jack of willing- 
ness or efforts on the part of the governments of the two countries 
in Europe to promote friendliness between themselves, frictions arose 
between che representatives of the English and French nations in India 
shortly after the establishment of peace. The main points of Anglo- 
French dissension in the post-Versailles years were:(1) the right of the 
Company's Government to collect’ duties or customs on the French 
trade; (2) the exereise of jurisdiction by the French authorities with- 
in or without the limits of their factories ; (3) the right of the 
French to hoist their flag at their factories and houses of commerce ; 
and (4) the employment of weavers by the French and the English 
for the provision of their annual investments.” 


ї Literally a plaint, 

2 Apart from the points of dispute noted above, there was mutual suspicion 
between the French and the English in South India at this timc. Shortly 
after the Treaty of Versailles the French were not only negotiating with Tipu, 
but even entertaining the project of forming an alliance of the Indian powers 
against the English. {his project did not, however, materialize. See in this 
connection Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. l, p. 337. Sce also Ind. Hist. 
Records Commission, Papers read, 1048, ip. 63. 
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The first of the series of records found in the Muzaffarpur Collec- 
torate on this subject isa circular from the Revenue Committee, 
Calcutta, to Robert Bathurst, Superintendent over the Collections at 
Patna, dated 25 March, 1784. Herein the Superintendent is direc- 
ted to “cause an immediate survey to be made of the actual posses- 
sions held by France anterior to the commencement of the late war” 
in the districts of his division, and to transmit to the Committee a 
copy of it, particularizing the quantity of land, the limits or boundaties 
and the districts and parganas in which they are situated. Accom- 
panying this document isa letter from the Governor-General and 
Council to the Revenue Committee, dated 13 March, 1784. “We 
are now to consider the Peace with France", says the letter, ‘as com- 
plete and final... ......" It refers in particular to the 13th Article of 
the Treaty which stipulates ‘that the King of Great Britain shall 
restore to His Most Christian Majesty all the Establishments which 
belonged to him at the commencement of the present War on the 
Coast of Orissa and in Bengal", and directs the Committee to ascer- 
tain and inform the Governor-General and Council what exactly is to 
be restored. | 

The next document is a circular from the Revenue Board, Calcutta, 
со С. Е. Grand, Collector of Tirhut,? dated 25 July, 1786, wherein 


the Collector is directed to conform to the Provisional Convention 


» 


entered into between Vicomte de Souillac on the part of His Most 
Christian Majesty the King of France and the Hon'ble Colonel Cath- 
eart onthe part of the Governor-General and Council, and “пос to 
occasion any impediment со the due accomplishment of it under pain 
of the Governor-General and Council's censure". А copy of the ex- 
tracts from this convention accompanies the circular, and it contains the 
substance of Articles 19 to 24 of the convention, which relate to the 
several rights of the French in the FOU provinces. Article 19 
provides that “All the inhabitants, whether Europeans or Natives, of 
the French Establishments, Factories and houses of Commerce as 
well as of the territory annexed to them shall be under the protection 
of the French Flag and subject to the French Jurisdiction.” Article 
20 confers onthe Chiefs of the French factories and other French 


3 The district of Tirhut then included the Present Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga districts. 
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establishments the privilege of recovering the debts and balances due 
from the weavers and dalalst employed by the French, although they 
may reside beyond the bounds of these establishments, subject to this 
restriction that if a dalal should have contracts with more than one 
European nation at the same time, he must “е proceeded against 
before the ordinary jurisdiction of the country.” Article 21 confirms 
the jurisdiction exercised by the French Chiefs in Bengal over the 
ryots between the years 1765 and 1778, though the territories 
inhabited by these ryots may be beyond the bounds of the French 
factories, Article 22 lays down that “Natives who being pursued 
by the Government of the Country for crimes, misdemeanours or 
debts shall take refuge in the French Factories be delivered. up 
sees When claimed by the said Government. But the said 
Chiefs shall have a right to give protection to Europeans in 
similar circumstances." According to Article 23, French subjects 
accused of having committeed ‘outrages against the natives" 
shall be delivered over to the nearest French Chief for trial," 
and a French subject having “а similar cause of complaint against 
а native" shall be tried in the courts of the country, ‘provided that 
these cases occur beyond the bounds of the French territory”. And 
according to Article 24, “Че other customs not mentioned in the 
preceding articles shall be continued in full force and as they were 
practiced (sic.) before the Маг”. 

The Anglo-French Convention as such apparently removed all 
causes of friction between the English and French authorities in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But really speaking, that was not so. 
Very soon after the signing of this convention a dispute arose 
respecting the privilege of the French to hoist their flag at their 
factories at Malda and Chittagong. The French Chiefs at these 
factories claimed to exercise this privilege ; and when the matter 
came up before the Governor-General and Council for consideration, 
they forthwith decided that as the French had no right to hoist their 
flag at these stations before the war, they could not be permitted 
to claim it after the war. An extract from the Governor-General 
and Council’s letter to the Revenue Board, dated 13 October, 1786, 
was sent to the Collector of Tirhut under date the 27th Octobe 


4 Middlemen. 
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1786, wherein it is laid down that the flag of His Most Christian 
Majesty shall be hoisted only at the five original factories beloging 
to the French, viz. Chandernagore, Dacca, Cossimbazar, Patna and 
Balasore, and at the factory which they have been permitted to 
establish in lieu of Jogdea?. And that in the houses of trade and 
other agencies belonging to them, such as, Supur®, Khirpai’, Conicola, 
Mohanpur®, Serampore, Chittagong, Malda, etc., this right shall 
not be permitted to be exercised. The letter further says that the 
French anthorities have been requested to discontinue the use of 
hoisting their flag at any places other than the six stations where 
it is permitted, and directs the Revenue Board to acquaint the 
Revenue Chiefs and Collectors under their immediate authority with 
this order, and to instruct them that in the event of the French not 
acceding to the spirit of it, “not to proceed to the last extremity 
by taking down flags where they have been hoisted”, but after 
formally remonstrating against this practice to report to the Governor- 
General and Council the cases where such remonstrances ate found 
ineffectual;-and await further orders. 
The French authorities, however, showed no inclination to submit 
to this order. On the other hand, they proceeded to assert their right 
‘“at all their Factories and Houses of Commerce"? Accordingly in 
a citcular to the Revenue Board dated g May, 1787, the Governor- 
General and Council, repeated their order against the hoisting of the 
French flag. “But the Revenue Chiefs and Collectors were desired in 
this letter to execute this instruction “with all possible moderation, 
and with as little appearance or exertion of violence as possible". 
A copy of this circular is there in the correspondence volume of 1787 
in the Muzaffarpur Collectorate. Another document, a circular 
letter from the Sectetary, Secret and Foreign Department, to G. F. 
Grand, dated 6 June, 1787, explains the Governor-General's intention 
to the Collector ‘‘that if the French Flag has been actually hoisted 
at any places in your collectorship... .. you are to cause it to be taken 


In the Noakhali district. 
A village near Santiniketan in the Birbhum district. 
In the Midnapur district. 
In the Midnapur district. 
9 Governor General and Council's circular to Rev. Board in the Secret and 
Foreign Dept., 9 May, 1787. 
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down, and if any attempt should be made afterwards to hoist it again, 
you are to prevent its success", of course *with as little appearance 
or exertion of violence as the nature of the duty will permit.” 

Scarcely was the difference on the question of flag hoisting 
settled, when a fresh cause of dispute arose between the French ‘апа 
the English in Bihar. In a letter to the Collector of Tirhut, dated 
10 June, 1787, E. E. Pote, Commercial Resident of Patna, complained 
that “Dayal Sing, a Gomastah on the part of Mr, Panon, the French 
Chief (of Patna) is forcing advances upon the weavers of that district 
by the means of a Sepoy & Chapperasses—by which the Company’s 
Investment is greatly impeded.” This letter, wherein the Collector 
is requested to take steps to prevent this practice, is accompanied 
by the two petitions in Kaithi. In one of these, eight weayers of the 
Hajipur’? aurung’!, whose names are mentioned in it, represent that 
they have been weaving cloths for the Company for a long time, 
and that since Dayal Sing has forced advances on them, it is not 
possible for them to work for the Company. In the other one, nine 
` weavers of Muzaffarpur complain that Udaynarain, a gomasta of 
Monsieur Panon, is committing the same irregularities at that place 
with sepoys and chaprasis. | 

On receiving these complaints Mr. Grand wrote to Monsieur 
Panon. But the charges brought against his gomastas were wholly 
denied by the French Chief in his letters to the Collector, dated 18 
and 20 June, 1787.. On the 23rd June Mr. Pote again wrote to 
Mr. Grand about the ill behaviour and great irregularity committed 
by Udaynarain “чо the prejudice and detriment of the. Hon'ble 
Company's investment." The matter being referred to Panon, he wrote 
to Bathurst, successor of Grand, on the 27 June, once again denying 
the chatges against his gomasta. On the 29th June Pote again complain- 
ed to the Collector against Udaynarain who was not only opposing the 
Company's agents in obtaining their supply of investment, but had 
hoisted the French flag at Saraisa'?. Naturally Monsieur Panon was 
asked co submit some sort of an explanation on these charges, where- 
upon he made a long recital of che acts said to have been committed 


10 А town opposite Patna on the other side of the Ganges. 
Ir А factory. 


12 An important village in the Sadar sub-division of the Muzaffarpur district 
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by the Company's. servants in his letter to the Collector, dated 20 
July, 1787. Extracts from the English translation of his letter are 
given below. | 

«І transmit enclosed copy of an arzee or wiiting in Persian from 
my Gomastah Oude narain ; you will therein perceive that neither 
my Gomastah, Dellols, ог Peons molest the weavers or any one else; 
that on the contrary unwarrantable acts are committed by the English 
Company’s servants who are the accused of my people—the acts such 
as imprisoning my Dellols ; imposing fines on poor helpless weavers 
because they work for the French ; withdrawing my Advance E eee) 

‚ from them although they had freely taken it.. 7 ... having 
formerly been employed by the French ; Можу: 15 is stil кыа by 
the Resident's Gomastah or Dellols ; finally vouchers have been 
extorted by Threats to prove that the French have never had cloths 
made in these places ; while it is clear as the light of mid-day that 
со the Endeavours of the French Chiefs the weavers of Sircar Hadjee- 
pore and Tirhoot owe their Improvements in the Manufacture of 
cloths fit for Europeans and that they have worked for us these twenty 
years.” 

The quarrel between the Commercial Resident and the French 
Chief over. weavers seemed to have no ending. On the 23rd July 
Mr. Pote again wrote to the Collector, challenging the truth of the 
statements made by Monsieur Panon, and requesting that his gomasta, 
"is not to be permitted to act thus in uncontrolled defiance of order 
and decency.” The French Chief also, in his turn, did not budge from 
the stand he had taken, In two other letters to Mr. Bathurst, dated 
24 July and 3 August, 1787, he still denied the charges against his 
gomastas and reiterated his allegations against the Company’s servants. 
It must be said co the credit of Bathurst that he did what little could 
be done to redress the grivances of the French. On the 8th August, 
1787, he issued a parwana’® ‘directing assistance to be given to the 

: Gomastah of the French factory to procure cloths from the weavers.” 
But neither the Revenue Board nor the Governor-General and Council 
approved of his action. In a letter, dated 20 November, 1787, the 
Secretary, Secret and Foreign Department, expressed his appreciation 
of the Collector’s laudable desire to facilitate the French commerce 


`13 An order in writing. 
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in Tirhut, and at the same time warned him that ‘as an improper use 
appears to have been made of your Perwannah by the French Agents 
to the detriment of the Hon’ble Company’s Investment, and as the 
Government wishes to reserve to itself the consideration of the orders 
to be issued relative to the Trade of Foreigners.,... ... ...no Perwannah 
of a similar nature is to be issued in future without the sanction of the 
Governor-General and Council." Meanwhile the Board of Trade, in 
their letter to the Commercial Resident of Patna, dated 10 September, 
1787, had directed him to carefully examine the Patna records since 
1763 to find out the genuineness of the “claims made by the French 
for weavers in Bahar.”!4 The final decision with regard to the 
several points of dispute between the French and the English was 
made by the home authorities of the Company. In a letter to the 
Governor-General and Council, dated 3 November, 1787, and received 
in May 1788,the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors disavow- 
ed the authority of the Provisional Convention as a national treaty, 
and directed that “if disputes shall at any time hereafter occur, in 
wuich any of the permanent rights of Great Britain are implicated, 
the final arrangement of them must be left to the Government at 
home."! The Committee invited the attention of the Governor- 
General and Council to the Convention signed between His Majesty 
and the Most Christian King in 1787,'° which ‘‘is to be held as the 
final explanation of the 13th Article of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
is to be acted upon as the only existing instrument for that purpose.” 
Regarding the levying of customs by the Company’s Government on 
the French trade they admitted the legality of such exactions, but 
advised the Governor-General and Council to desist from levying the 
same, considering “this sacrifice as comparatively an inconsiderable 
one, if it.........proves to other nations the sincerity of our desire to 
afford to them the enjoyment of trade in our Indian possessions upon 
the most extensive and liberal footing." The Secret Committee did 
not expressly say anything about the right of the French to hoist their 
flag within their Indian territories, but stated generally that the rights 


14 There is no evidence that the records were actually examined. 

15 Ross, op. cit, vol 1, pp. 338-39. 

16 This convention or treaty was signed between Mr. Eden and Con:te de 
Montmorin on 31 August, 1787. Vide Ross, op. cit., vol. I, p. 326 (footnote). 
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of factories, belonging’ to the French nation must be understood as 
refetring to the six national factories," and not to the houses of com- 
merce or residencies of agents lying outside those factories. >*t... ... ... 
it is our positive order," they added, “that you do act in such a man- 
ner, as ‘that: the subjects of France shall receive the same protection to 
their commerce and the same impartial distribution of justice for tlie 
execution. of their contracts, that any. British subject possesses in: 


prosecution of similar interests.’’°. 


Hart RANJAN GHOSAL 


17 The six national factories were those at Chandernagore, Dacca, Cossim- 
bazar, Balasore and Patna, and the factory established in lieu of that at Jogdea. 
18 Ross, op. cit., vol. 1, P. 340. 


Position of Women as depicted in the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan 


During his archaeological expeditions in Central Asia, Sir A. 
Stein was able to unearth a mass of archaeological wealth (at ruined 
sites of Niya, Endere and Loulan) in the shape of Kbharostbi Docu- 
ments on wooden tablets, leather and silk fragments and a few paper 
manuscripts. These documents pertaining to the everyday life of the 
people in distant regions of Chinese Turkestan are a storehouse of 
information regarding social, religious, political and economic life of 
the area, from the second to fourth century A.D. 

The documents under discussion, furnish us with the following 
terms denoting different categories of women and female relations. 

(1) Siri ( fy St. eft ) i.e; ‘woman’ in general. 

(а) Vesi Stri (aff дос. по. 719) The phrase seems to 
refer to a prostitute ( жат in Sanskrit) for we know from the context 
that two persons took away a vesi woman without just-cause and had 
even intercourse with her. 

(E) Kbakborni Siri ( «Я fa ) or Kbakborna® (а). F.W. 
Thomas (JRAS., 1921, р. 280) identifies the word. with Skt. 
'Svasurin? while T. Barrow’ (Language, p. 86) prefers to read the 
word as Kbakborda and compares it with Av. Kaxvarda (i.e. wizard), 
Arm. L. W. Kaxard, Skt. Kakborda, Kharkota etc. Thus Khakhorni 


Stri comes to mean ‘a witch’. 


Abbreviations used: — ` : 
. V Doc. Nos — =Rapson, Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered By Sir A. 


Stein in Ch. Turkestan, Oxford Vols. I, II, III. (Text 
А only). ; 
IL Trans. | =Burrow T. 4 Translation of Khbarosthi Documents 
from ‘Chinese Turkestan; (1940), London. 
Ш. Language. =Burrow T., The Language of the Kharostht Docu- 
ments from Chinese: Turkestan, (1937), Cambridge. 
IV. BSOS. =Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 


Studies, University of London. 
1 СЕ BSOS., VIL pp. 780-81. In Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dic- 
tionary, p. 337, Kharkhoda is a ‘kind of magic, cf. Rajatarangini, V, 238; 
Caraka, VÀ, 23 has Karkhota. 
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(2) Кий (@fs=get in Panjabi) i.e. ‘girl’. Also Kudiyae (Language, 
р. 27). . 

(3) Dhite (-fag=Ske. gfeq ) Le. ‘daughter’, als» dbidara (doc. no. 
279) In doc. no. 46, fàgt is an epithet used for daughters. The 
exact meaning of this phrase (i.e. fürga Фа fag? 2) is obscure. 

(4) Bharya ( wa=Ske. атаў) і.е. ‘wife’. 

(5) Svasu ( @g=Skt. ае.) i.e. ‘sister’, 

(6) Маш ( ag= Skt. mq ) i.e. ‘mother’. 

(7) Mahuli ( agfa ). Dr. Luders (quoted in Language, p. 111) is 
against any view of identifying the word with Skt.Mabila (afeat=lady). 
A mete conjecture can be put forth if we try to interpret it as equiva- 
lent of Skt. matali ( sgfitematernal aunt). 


(8) ‘Anit? or ‘Anita’ ( afafa ог яа ) occurs in doc. no. 279. 
F. W. Thomas (BSOS., VI, p-52 1) interprets the word to mean ‘wife’. 
He compares it with the Pali word ‘Aneti’, so often used of women 
in Buddhist works as Petavatthe (1, 7) Sutta Nipata (110) and 
Dighanikaya (Il, 245). 

(9) Dajhi ( «fa-Skt, art )—see Language, p.27. Also Dasi 


`( &Rr ) in doc. no. 621 means ‘a slave woman’. 


I. Position of Unmarried Girls and Daughters ` 


(A) Birth :—Daughters in Chinese Turkestan seem to have 
been ‘exposed to the ground’ (doc. no. 331), the reason of such 
partial and indifferent attitude is quite obscure. On the other hand, 
the birth of a son was undoubtedly an occasion of rejoicing and merry 
making (doc. no. 702— gd ата wdfg Ta afzaeq ). In ancient China 
too, no one was glad when a girl was born?. Such was the state of 
affairs in India too. But there аге certain exceptions when a girl was 
deemed as an object of good omen?. For all religious purposes, the 
Vedic father could regard a daughter to be as good as a son. Не had 
a strong prejudice against adopting a son*. The birth of girls as 
a matter of grief and sorrow was quite natural for in almost all the 


2 Lang O., Chinese Family and Society, New Haven, 1946, р: 46. 

3 Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Hinds Civilization, Benares, 1938 
P. 11 note 1, ie. Mababbarata, ХШ, 11. 14; Vigne Smrti, 99. 14. 

4 Altekar, op. cit, р. 281. 
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ancient patriarchal societies, the son, from ptactical point of view, 
proved more helpful to the society than a girl. 


(B) Control of parents over their daughters:—An unmarried 
girl has always remained subject to the rule of her father (till she 
remains unmarried) in all the societies of the past. In young age 
she is to obey her patents?. From our documents, we gather that 
it was the father who used to give his daugher in marriage. In 
exchange, the father of the girl often expected some money? or 
animals (the term ‘lote’ being used for such payments, Language, 
р. 115-6; cf. Thomas, BSOS., VI, рр. 519ff) from his son-iri-law. 
lt is difficult to say whether unmarried girls had any say in matters 
of their marriage. 

Doc. no. 690 presents to us a. greedy father who not only expects 
but actually writes for presents to be sent to him (і.е. father. of the 
girl) by his son-indaw. Also, a certain greedy father complains 
for non-payment of lote in a case when his daughter (who was of 
course already married : but perhaps left her previous husband) eloped 
with the son of a potter (doc. no. 621). Since that lady happened to 
be a major one, her father had no right to demand апу lote from her 
husband. | | 


(C) Sale, purchase, exchange and giving away of girls: — 

(1) Sale and purchase:—In ancient Greece, father remained 
the religious and legal head of the family, representing the wife 
along with children and slaves. The right possessed by a father, 


in early Greek times, to sell his daughters and by brothers as guardians 


5 For this condition of girls in fourth century B.C. see, ‘The Ancient 


History of China, Newyork, 1911, p. 284, by Е. Hinh; Laws of Manu in 


India tell the same tale. 

6 This custom of ‘marriage by purchase’ corresponded to ‘Maibun’ of the 
ancient Chinese Society. In old China, the system was very much prevalent 
down to the seventh century A.D. The Tang Emperor Kao Tsung (650-84 
A.D.) gave strict orders that officials taking money from their daughter's bride- 
grooms should spend all of it for the gil outfit (О. Lang., op. cit., P. 33) 
This custom was known in India in Vedic times (details see Altekar, op. cit., 
P. 47) too. Later on the Dbarmaáastras revolted against this malpractice (Altekar, 
ор. cit, p. 48). Payment of bride price appears to have been the criterion of 
legal marriages. In first c. B.C. China, no sexual intercourse was allowed until 
the marriage presents have been given (Granct, M., Chinese Civilization, London, 


1930, p. 346). 
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to sell- their sisters was abolished: by Solon” except in.case of. unchastity. 
There was no check on the sale and’ purchase of girls. like movable 

: property. іп С. Asia. . Numerous instances can be quoted, in support 
of this. statement i.e. XP 


.Q Doc. no. 589: А camel, опе year old, and valued at 40 тай 
` as рӯісе:оЁ a girl 4 dispi’ in height: 


(й) Another girl of the above size was sold for a aga valued 
at thirty. mali and a Khotanese rug (Doc. no. 592). 

А tiii) 45 mali as price:of à girl 5.titbi tall (doc. по. 437). А girl 
was sold at:the time of:famine in the reign “period of King Amgoka 
(doc.no. 589). A sale deed was signed to this effect. The purchaser was 
‘authorised to have ownership’ of that girl and ` бо whatever he liked 
with : her (doc. no. 589). Also, after she sale.of the girl, no.telative 
-of the seller or his son or grand son or brother -or brother’s son or 
relative ог even a dependent could question the sale deed*®. Anybody 
| violating the decision was liable to be duly punished (doc. no. 457). 


| (2) Exchange of girls: —The girl once purchased was consider- 
‘ed to have formed а part of the property (doc. 55 feagh) and 
could be given in exchange to some other person who could sell her 
still further. со a fourth party (dec. no. 551). 


(3). Girls given as presents : —In Doc. no, 380, there is a refer- 
ence to a ‘deed concerning the girl given as.a present to be carefully 


| preserved ( gd ч баат gfeaatit fuas яа зач чїй У 


(4) Doc. по. 114 refers to merely giving away of a girl, che 
purpose of the transfer being unknown. 


(5) Girls given on loan:—A certain person appears in the 
court and contradicts the loan of a girl from S#ryamitra™. 


7 Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, XV, Newyork, 1935, р. 443. 
= 8 Some standard of measurement. 
: 9 Doc no. 589 wap] gq ad ait {ежа чн; cf doc. no, соо. 
10 gfeq яй ui faafe ччтата «СА fürgfir...... 
\н Doc. no. 295, Butrow (Trans., p. 53) prefers to E afaq and equates 
with She. afta = ‘borrowed.’ 


À 


^ 
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(D) Adoption of girls: — The old -established custom of adopt- 
ing children in China served a purpose little different from purchase 
since it imposed no obligation whatever upon the adopter while 
giving him complete control over the boy or girl taken into his house- 
hold. Mui-Tsai! originally was the term for an honourable form 
of child adoption. А Msi-Tsai originally was adopted at a tender 
age simply to be brought up as a possible future wife for a son 
of the house!?, 

In Chinese Turkestan, girls were adopted very often (doc. nos. 542, 
331, 39) Adoption was legal only when milk fee (gafae, cf. 
Language, р. 83) had been paid accordingly. Horses and mates 
were the main objects paid as milk fee (doc. nos. 431, 45, 39 ; fas 
horse and faf mare as milk fee in case of a slave girl in doc. 
no. 39). History records two instances in ancient Indian literature 
when Santa—the daughter of king DasSaratha and Prtha—the 
daughter of Sära were adopted by kings Lomapada and Kuntibboja 
respectively’®, 

Adopted girls in C, Asia were treated very sympathetically. 
The adopter could not sell such girls. Neither could they be | 
mortgaged nor revoked from the new houses. Specific instructions were 
there to regard them as real daughters. Documents concerning 
adopted girls were kept with due care (doc. no. 331). 

(E) Daugbter's right to inherit property : — 

The ancient custom of bride price ( gw ) in ancient India was 
vitally connected with stridbana ( айча ). The custom, though an 
improper one, had a redeeming feature i.e. it helped the development 
of Stridbana or Gerade of Anglo-Saxon Society. The parents, out of 
affection for their daughters, used to return a major portion and some- 
times the whole!? of the bride price to be enjoyed by their daughter 
as her separate estate during her very life. If she happened to die 
leaving some children behind, her father would not object to the pro- 

12 Bruno Lasker, Haman Bondage in South East Asia, POS Hill, pp. 52-3; 


compare note 4 above. 


13 Kane, P. V., History of Dbarmaéastra, Ш, Poona, p. 675. 
4 чеч АЕБ я чача af Met zx Баа! Ян е 


ste ada) ят ag da wb etc, doc. по. 331. 
15 Altekar, op. cit, pp. 259-60. 
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petty devolving upon her sons and daughters as they were just his own 
grand children. A document. from Chinese Turkestan too (doc. no. 
474) records the existence of similar conditions in that area. Sons 
and daughters were entitled to equal division ( amaa )'* of their 
mother’s property only if the mother had been married according to 
the law’, In Rg. Vedic times a daughter (but brotherless) could even 
get her share of patrimony (Rg. Veda I, 1, 124, 7 quoted by Altekar, 
op. cit, p. 281, note 3). But Kbarostbi documents are silent 
about this matter, | 

(Е) Inter caste marriages: — There. was -no hard and fast rule 
about the marriage of girls with persons of same caste or profession, 
We find a monk giving his daughter to a monk in legal marriage 
(doc. nos. . 18, 474) At the same time the daughter of another 
monk fixed her matrimonial relations with somebody not belonging to 
the priestly class (doc. no. 621). As already noted above, the 
daughter of a monk. eloped with а potter's son!* (but this lady 
“Was not an unmarried one). 

(С) Marriage with near relations: — It was very strange to find 
that marriages could be contracted even with near relations. 
From doc. no. 32 we know that a person named Sagapeya gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chinga. In return, Chinga (the son-in-law) 
was ready to give his real.sister to his father-in-law. Soon we notice 
some resentment against such relations. The Huns in C. Asia 
did not . object to such types of marriages. In first century B.C., a 
Hunnish chief Jiji by name married the daughter of king of Kang-gu. 
In return the son-in-law (i.e. Jiji)- gave his own daughter to the latter 
(i.e. king of *Kang-ga' who was the father-in-law of Jiji).?° 

(Н) Daughter in exchange for a wife: —A lady from Yave-avana 
(a locality name) was married to a native of Ajiyama-avana (a locality 
name). In return the latter fellow had to give a ‘daughter’ in marriage 
to the former (doc. по. 279). According to Mr. Burrow (Language, 


16 The document fails to show whether the mother here was dead or alive. 
Well she must have expired long ago, otherwise what was the necessity 
of dividing her property. | . 

17 Burrow (Trans, p. 47) translates the word as ‘equal share in inheritance.’ 

18 Doc. no, 621. In cases of love marriages, caste has never acted 25;а 
barrier. Love knows no bonds of caste or cteed. 

19 Mcgovern, W. M., Early Empires of C. Asia, Chapel Hill, 1939, p. тоо. 
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р. 116), ‘as far as one can judge, the dealings are not between families 
but between avanas, parishes or townships. It was necessary that one 
woman having gone from Yave-avana to Ajiyama-avana in marriage, 
another should come from Ajiyama avana to Yaveavana'. Another 
document (no. 481) refers to regulations prevailing between avanas. 
This was the best way to keep due balance between male and female 
members of the avanas. 


П. Position of Sister 


In a solitary document (no. 420), a brother while on death bed, 
asked his sister to realise certain loan from his debtor. That sister 
later on appeared in the court as a witness. Perhaps she had filed 
a suit for non payment of her brother’s debt by the debtor. 


Ш. Position of Mother 


The documents are absolutely silent about the status and position 
of mothers in the society. From certain letters addressed by the sons 
to their parents, frequent mode of address for the mother used to be 
“dear mother’ (fimi wg—doc,’ no. 164), indicating thereby that 
mother was always a source of love and affection. · Sons and daughters 
were legal heirs to the property of their mothers (doc. no. 474). 
Аһ equal division of mother's property among her issues was 
desired (see note 17 above). 


1V. Position of Wife 


(2) There isnot much to say about the rights and privileges 
of wife as such as in Central Asian Society. From doc. no. 621 we 
are able to know that a certain husband fell in love with. another 
lady. In his madness, he eloped with the lady leaving his previous 
wife and children behind. In doing so, the fellow lost all claims 
over the previous wife. Also a wife and a husband (doc, no. 34) 
had once divorced each other but became united again. Again they 
were intending to demand divorce". Divorce by mutual agreement, 
still frowned upon in India, has been recognised in China since 


Feudal Period (О. Lang, op: cit., р. 40): Egyptian wife had full 


го Trans, p. 8. Burrow derives the word — fqqw (=Skt. 9% ) from 
а/а, to divide, separate from. Hence faqu-faqqe- divorce. 
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rights of property with testamentaty powers and could protect these 
rights and guard against arbitrary divorce by means of pre-nuptial 
contracts (Encyclopaedia Soc. Sc., op. cit., p. 443). We have already 
seen (doc. 621) how both divorce and remarriage were permissible for 
grown up male and female persons. 

(b) Property rights: —Daughters and wives in China were devoid 
of such privileges, Even among the wealthy classes, wife as a rule 
did not come to her husband's family with a dowry in the western. 
sense of term. She brought jewels, clothes and furniture, but ‘seldom 
money and never land’ (О. Lang, ор. cit., р. 44). The case was just 
the reverse in Babylon and Egypt. Women had inheritance right. 
Both father and mother could have estates (ibid., p. 44 note), Even in 
Roman Republic, when fathers and husbands had absolute legal powers 
over them, women gained the right to own property as early as second 
century В.С. (ibid., p. 44. note). In Germany, in early middle ages, 
bride price was handed over to the bride and remained her. private 
ptoperty (same as stridbana in India) like the morning gift (which she 
happened to receive from her husband the day after the wedding) and. 
the dowry given to her by her family. Married woman’s property- 
rights were subject to some restrictions but the rights never disappeared 
completely even in the period when position of women was at its 
lowest from 11th to 14th centuries (ibid., p. 44 note) We аге 
quite in the dark about the right of C, Asian wife to inherit her 
husband’s property. This much is to be admitted that she had perfect 
control over her ‘personal property’ which could be equally inherited 
both by her sons as well as daughters (doc. no. 474) 

(c) Control of the husband : —The husband in Chinese Turkes- 
tan perhaps had no control either over his wife's property or her 
person. Мапи (УШ, 299-300-quoted by Altekar, op. cit., p. 137) 
endowed the husband with a limited power of physical correction 
over his wife (ie. mammum: tq: Wear Gump agr). [n later 
mediaeval ages in England, a husband was seen going to a. doctor 
making arrangements for the treatment of broken bones and then 
beating his wife with a pestle and breaking her legs for disobeying 
him (Abraham, English Life and Manners in later Mediaeval Ages, 
p. 126 as quoted by Altekar, ор. cit. p. 111). It was a custom in 
mediaeval Russia that bride's father used to supply his son-in-law 
a new whip asa symbol of his authority and it was hung over 
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the bridal bed (Altekar, op. cit., p. 112). According to a proverb 
cutrent in Germany during 15 century, a woman and an ass 
existed only to be beaten (Hall, Women in Soviet Russia, p. 75 
as quoted by Altekar, op. cit., p. 112). 


V. Position of Widow 


Interpreting the phrase “шера kilme striyana’ (doc. nos. 211, 165, 
481, 714), Mr. Burrow remarks (Language, p. 123) ‘the phrase Vega 
Kilme might mean something like widow’s department ot widow's 
state.' F. W. Thomas (quoted Ьу Dr. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
‘Calcutta, vol. I, p. 241 note 1) does not agree with Burrow. The ` 
word Vega needs to be compared with Iranian ‘Vidavak’, Pahlavi 
‘Vevak’, N. Persian ‘Bevah’, all these words meaning a widow 
(Langudge, p. 123). The documents under review fail to throw any 
light on the plight of widows.in tné sAciety. 

Herodotus tells us that gu odyttiian king, married his stepmother 
` who was a widow. The Huns in Mongolia allowed a son to take 
over as wives all che ladies of his father’s harem excepting his own 
natural mother (Mcgovern, op. сй, р. 55). 


УІ, Position of Women in General 


(i) Attitude of Society towards women: 

In Europe, the ascetic idea of Christianity resulted in regarding 
women as ‘chief vehicle of sin’, in Tettullion’s words—‘the devil's 
gate-way (Encycl. Soc. Sc., op. cit., р. 444). People in Chinese Turkes- 
tan too had not a very high opinion about females. It is funny te 
read doc. no. 514 which runs thus: ‘If one is liked by women, nothing 
pleasant results from that. Women are like razor's edge. Who 
would speak praise of them'??!. As noted in the beginning, the 
birth of a girl was not a matter of rejoicing ot good luck. Also she 
could be sold, given away and given in exchange too. But there is 
not a single instance referring to girls or women as harbinger of good 
luck for the family. As to their education and upbringing, we are 


quite ignorant in the matter. 


21 Trans, р. 101; similar view of sage Agastya as quoted in Ramayana 


(IL. 13. 6-7) ie. aani «уат, see Altekar, op. сй, p. 384 note 3. 
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(i) Women being kidnapped and beaten: 

Women in Chinese Turkestan were really unfortunate to a 
great extent. . They were being kidnapped (doc. nos. 9, 415, 719), 
beaten (doc. no. 9), wounded and their heads broken (doc. nos. 20, 29, 
53). The purchaser of a girl had every right to beat her (doc. nos. 589, 
590, 592). Опсе a lady was so much beaten by the kidnappers that 
miscarriage took place (doc. no. 9 ifii) she was allowed to come 
back to her husband. А few Indian Smrtis and Puranas were consi- 
derate enough in allowing families to accept such helpless women 
who happened to be assaulted criminally."? Cases of illegal sexual 
intercourse have also been reported in some of the documents (doc. 
nos, 719, 730). 

In ancient China, if a husband committed adultery, it was no 
offence but a husband could kill his adulterous wife with impunity 
(О. Lang, op. cit.). 

(iit) Women earning wages: 

In Chinese Turkestan, women used to work on wages (doc. nos. 
19, 54, 403, СЁ. word жаай). Sometimes they stayed in herds 
(doc. no. 19) and got some wages,” food and clothing in exchange. 
They could not be forced to work without just cause (doc. no. 403). 
No heavy task was pethaps assigned to the female servants. 
Generally women used to earn some money by weaving and spinning 
in ancient Índia,?* China?* and Rome?*. Such type of light work 
was sufficient to ensure financial stability. Tartar women?’ in znd 


century B.C. were as hardy as men. They did most of the work 
of the camp; 


22 Details see Altekar, op. cit, рр. 369-70; also in Уай Ба Dbarmasütra, 


( Tea ат Aea TG тәп sear ата smenesusfstau ) 
XXVIII, 2-3; Atri. V, 35; Paraíara X, 26-7. 0 

:23 For views of Kautalaya, Yajfüavalbya and Vasistha against defiling of 
daughter or women of slaves, see Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 98, n. 57-8. 
' 23a In ancient China (О. Lang., op. cit., р. 44) the wages thus earned went 
to the family-and only father, husband, or father-in-law could dispose ít of. | 

24 Katyayana, V. 736 quoted by Altekar, op. cit, p. 263, note r; Altekar, 
P. 26 quoting similar views of Kanzalya and Anguttara Nibaya. 

25 Е. Hirth, ор. cit, p. 283. | 

26 Ency. Soc. Sc, ор. cit, p. 444. 
` 27 Seeger. Elizabeth, The Pageant of Chinese History, Newyork, 1947, 
p. 82. 
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- (iv) Sale, purchase, exchange, and giving away of women: 


(a) In Athens, there was no woman question as women were 
mere vegetables™*, while in ancient Palestine, they were just pieces 
of property to be brought and sold?. The Kharosthi documents 
refer to defferent prices of women as 41 tolls of silk (doc. no. 3), a 
seven years old camel (doc. no. 209) and certain textile goods,?? ani- 
mals?* etc., all valuing at ninety-eight (doc. no. 590). Nowhere 
there is any note referring to the right of husbands to sell their 
wives in the market?!. Among the Teutons, women were just an 
item of movable property of their husbands?" Persians used to 
give their women and children as payment of taxes"? while in early 
Rome, husband could easily sell his wife. Woman always 
suffered a lot at the hands of male persons who always proved callous 
hearted. Narada (XII, 51, 54—quoted by Ghoshal, U. N., The 
Beginning of Indian Historiography and other Essays, Calcutta, 1944, 
р. 94) mentions a class of ‘wanton women’ ( аЙ ) who are 
acquired by purchase. ` 


A purchaser (as depicted in doc. no. 390) could exercise every 
right over a purchased female. He was ‘free to beat her, to bind her, 
to sell her, to give her to others as present, to exchange her, to pledge 
her, to do whatever he liked with her' (cf. doc. no. 589). 


(b) As ап exchange for a camel, а woman could also be given 


(doc. no. 578). 


(c) Some Khotanese plunderers kidnapped a woman and dtitred 
her as a present (along with her sons and daughters) to some other per- 
son (doc. no. 415). It was nothing surprising. Cettain hymns in Rg. 
Veda** (I. 126. 3) and Mababbarata (У,86,8)°° glorify gifts of female 


slaves (up to one hundred in number). 


(d) Women could also be transferred as a portion of household 


28 Davies, A Short History of Women, p. 172 as quoted by Altekar 
op. cit, p. 407. 

29 Altekar, op. cit, p. 407. 

3o ie. one viyala camel, one amklatsa camel, one carpet 12 cubits in length, 
another carpet 11 cubits long and 8 swtrameli in all. 

3r This was the condition in China. Details see O. Lang., op. cit., p. 37. 

32 Altekar, ор. cit, p. 252. 

33 Quoted by Altekar, op. cit, pp. 213-4. 
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property (doc. no. 706). Once a vesi woman was kidnapped for. 
non-payment of debt (doc. 719) by her master. | 


(v) Women's right of adoption : 

In ancient India, Dbarmasastra?* writers were against any move 
of women giving or receiving a son in Adoption except with the per- 
mission of their husbands. In Chinese Turkestan, women were free 
to transfer their issues in adoption (doc. no. 569) We notice 
slave women, giving only daughters in adoption (doc. nos. 39, 45). 
Perhaps they could not give their sons in adoption?*. From doc. no. 
39 we know that slave women, while giving their issues in adoption, 
had to take permission of their masters. But the same document 
records that the slave who adopted the child of that lady did not 
seek the permission of his master for adopting the child. 


(vi) Women in public life: 

In doc. no. 46, there is a slight reference to the previous custom 
of Chinese Turkestan when ‘men used co petform public duties while 
` women did not participate at all’*°, A similar state of affairs was 
‘prevalent in ancient China where women, in centuries before the birth 
of Christ, were meant to 'attend to the preparation of food within 
rooms allotted, co preserve household articles, to sew and to weave. 
To these things her sphere of activity was limited?". The position 
was just the reverse. in ancient Egypt** where women, unlike Greek 
ladies worked outside their homes, conducted trade and kept them- 
selves busy in manual labour. 


(vii) Women's right to bold landed and movable property : 


As noted above, women in Central Asia enjoyed sufficient proper- 
ty rights. They were having animals i.e. camels (doc. no. 516, cf. 


34 Kane, D. V. op. cit, p. 675. 

35 In doc. no. 415, even a kidnapped woman is allowed to give her son in 
adoption. Our documents. do not specifically narrate the actual privileges 
enjoyed by slave women. И 

36 This is the exact translation of the phrase by Burrow in Trans., doc. 
no. 46. 

37 Е. Hirth, op. cit, p. 283; cf. Elizabeth Seeger, ор. cit, p. 82. 

38 Ency. Soc. Sc, op. cit, p. 443; for women taking part in administrative 
work, see Altckar, op. cit., pp. 212-25. 
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doc. no. 420), mates (doc. no. боо) and horses (doc. no. 42 1). 
Also they could purchase landed property (doc. no. 677) over which 
they had perfect control *to plough, to sow, to give it as present etc.' 
Ín this document (по. 677) the lady actualy received some land as 
— present from some person**. Elsewhere women took a camel on hire 
(doc. no. 516) and a mare in exchange from the royal stables (doc. 
no. 600). Thus there was no check on women’s activities outside 
the precincts of their homes. They could indulge in all sorts of 
transactions concerning sale, purchase, exchange etc. Similarly a 
woman in ancient Babylon could engage in business (Ency. Soc. 
Sc., op. cit, р. 443). 

(viii) Love marriages and divorce : 

Married ladies*® could very easily break their marriage bonds and 
take recourse to elopement and remarriage. “From doc. no. 621 we 
find that a lady divorced her husband and contracted love marriage 
with a potter's son without her father's permission. Since she happen- 
ed to be quite grown up (even married), her father was in no posi- 
tion to demand апу lotet from his daughter's new husband. Refer- 
ence’ to the breaking of marriage bonds has already been made (doc. 
no. 97, 34). What was the lot of divorced women we cannot say. 

(ix) 45 witness in the court: 

Woman was considered: to be a qualified witness in the Baby- 
lonian Court (Ency. Soc. Sc., op. cit, p. 443): Same was the case 
in Chinese Turkestan (doc. no. 3, 420). 

Sometimes the State had to interfere when ladies acted contrary to 
the Іам“. 

(x) Women writing letters : 

A lady is writing a letter to her dear sister (doc. no. 316). She 


39 Land acquired here was free of Seni and Nichira taxes. It is also to be 
marked that the sons of the lady could not exercise authority over that land 
acquired by their mother. 

до In ancient China, divorce was entirely man’s privilege (О. Lang, op. cit., 
p. 40) in post feudal days, | 

41 See note 6 above. - 

42 In doc. no. 569, а lady received duc milk-fee in exchange for a son 
. given in adoption. But very soon she took the child back. Her claim over 
the child was lost at the moment she received the: milk fee. The state 
resented this illegal action of the lady. | 


IHQ., DECEMBER, 1952 
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sends her a present of some garment of unicoloured silk as well. In 
retutn, she is expecting a coat from her sister. 


(xi) Census of women: 

In doc. no. 110, are written names of ladies of Peta-avana (a lo- 
cality name) including sisters, mothers and even their husbands. The 
document (begins with dates, year, month, day есс., Le. «99% эз яй 
ata («ай = аан чә faqa 34 ) appeats to be some record of 
female population. The exact purpose is shrouded in mystery (cf. also 
no. 334). 


(xit) Maltreatment of witches: 

Witches in Chinese Turkestan, as elsewhere in Europe, were 
imprisoned, punished (doc. no.248) and even put to death*? (doc. 63). 
It was really a crime to bea witch. Recompense for a dead woman 
could be allowed only when a woman was not a. witch (doc. no. 58). 
This shows that there was made some provision for compensating the 
murder of women other than witches. Мапи (quoted by Dr. Altekar, 
op. cit., p. 380) prescribes capital punishment in such murder cases, 

(xiii) Days of pregnancy : | 

It was only after safe delivery that relations (doc. no. 702) could 
feel relieved. People knew well the serious condition of a pregnant 


lady. 


(xiv) Dress: 

Central Asian women used to wear three distinct, varieties of 
bodices or jackets (i.e. щн)“ : - 

(a) Made of flowered silk (doc. no. 318). 

(b) Made of hempen cloth (doc. no. 318). 

(c) Made of woollen cloth (doc. no. 318). 


Indian ladies now too wear such clothes to cover their breasts. 


43 СЕ Jiji, a Hunnish chief (first century B.C) killed his new bride; see 
Mcgovern, op. cit, p. 191, but this was mot a regular feature in the society. ` 


In Ancient India, woman was not to be killed ( graqet апат XL 4, 32; 
Suum У, 34 деа 1, 172, 41). For details consult Altekar, 
ор. cit, pp. 380-1), 

44 For details consult my article ‘A study of Textiles and Garments as 
depicted in the Kbarosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan’ read before the 


All India Oriental Conference, Lucknow, 1951; cf. Ske. qup fia. 
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(xv) Quarrelsome ladies : 

A cestain monk complained that a lady burnt his yellow tobe 
(doc. боб). Why all this happened, the document is unable to tell 
anything. But this must have been to some extent due to the 
luxurious*® household life of the monks as depicted in the documents. 

(xvi) Care of the ladies: 

The documents under discussion sufficiently prove that the lot of 
women was bettered a bit by allowing them to exercise full rights, both 
in matters of movable and immovable property. Sometimes care was 
also taken to sefeguard the rights and privileges of female servants and 
labourers (doc. nos. 3, 19). Injustice done te such members of the 
society was unbearable (doc. no. 403). But how far does this dictum _ 
come out to be true when we notice them being kidnapped, raped, 
sold and transferred like cattle and movable property? Privilege to 
enjoy property rights was no matter of consolation in any way. 
Women have always suffered in all che ancient societies of the world 
and Central Asian women меге no exception to it. 


Ratna CHANDRA AGRAWALA 


2045 Cf. my article ‘Buddhist monks in Chinese Turkestan,’ Laksbmang 
Swarup Commemoration Volume, Hoshiarpur. І 
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With innumerable copies of printed annual almanacs, called 
Рай, Pañjikā or Райсайра, of various types in each one of the numer- 
ous regional languages, available to the literate people in all parts of 
India, it is impossible, in these days of advanced literacy in the 
country, to realise the great importance of the astrologer in Indian 
social life before che nineteenth ceatuty'. In chapter ҮШ of his 


1 The introduction of printed almanacs is not very old in our country. 
B. №. Banerji’s Sarwadapatre Sekaler Katha, vol. Il, 1830-40, second ed., pp. 
736-43, gives an interesting account of the growth of the printing press in Bengal. 
Bengali letters were for the first time used in printing in N. B. Halhead’s A 
Grammar of the Bengali Language published from Andrew's printing press at 
Hooghly in 1778. The Bengali types for this work were prepared by an officer 
of the East India Company, named Charles Wilkins, The first Bengali (indeed: 
the first Indian or Asian) who learnt the art ot, fabricating the types of Bengali 
and other eastern alphabets was an assistant of Wilkins, who was a smith 
(Katmakara) of Triveni (near Calcutta), named Paficánana Misrti. Paücünana is 
known to have become the most important figure in the printing activities in 
Bengal after Wilkins’ departure from India in 1786. About the beginning of 
1800, Pafcánana was employed by the Baptist Missionaries of Srirampur (near 
Hooghly) and helped his masters in establishing a foundry for the fabrication of 
letters of Bengali, Oriya, Nagari and other alphabets. He taught the art to his 
son-in-law Manohara Mistri, another Karmakára of ‘Triveni, who continued 
working under the missionaries after Paficanana's death in 1803-04. This Manohara 
is said to have been responsible for fabricating the letters of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. In the Bengali усаг 1245 (1837-38 A.D.) Manohara, assisted by his son 
and disciple, Krsnacandra, founded a printing press at Stirampur and began to 
publish, among other books, annual almanacs in Bengali with many illustrations. 
Manohara died in B.S. 1253 (1845-46 A.D.) and Krsnacandra in 1850, About 
this time however Bengali almanacs of different types were being annually pub- 
lished from various other pres:es in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The earliest 
reference to a printed almanac in Banerj's work (ibid., хо]. І, 1818-30, second 
ed., p. 70) speaks of the Navadvipa-sammata-Panjika for BS. 1227 (1820-21 
АЛ), printed at Vi$vanatha Deva’s printing press at Sabhabazir, on the 
authority of the Bengali weekly Samacardarpana (the first issue of which was 
published on May 27, 1818). In the first half of- the nineteenth century, the 
almanacs prepared by the Pandits of Navadvipa, Maula, Baraikhali, Vakla, 
Khanapur, Bajrapur, Bali, Ganapur, Digsui, Макей, Kulti, Medinipur, Visnupur 
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Bengal Peasant Life, published in 1874, L. B. Day (a Bengali Chris- 


tian educationist) gives an admirable account of the village astrologer 
of Bengal in the first half of the nineteenth century. — In this descrip- 
tion we find how the ptofessional astrologer was intimately associated 
with Bengali social life as late as the last century, although his influ- 
ence has possibly not died out totally even at the present time. In 
the first. place, the village astrologer ‘cast the nativities of male child- 
ten—for girls have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the ` positions of heavenly bodies being briefly regis- 
tered in a small slip of paper. Secondly, he ‘pointed out auspi- 
cious and inauspicious days by calculating the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, which trade brought him no little gain, as orthodox Hindus 
never engage in any important work like matriage or even under- 
taking a journey to a distant place without first ascertaining from the 
astrologer the most auspicious day for its performance." Thirdly, he was 
“ас the beginning of a new year in the habit of ‘reading the new alma- 
пас", as it is called, in the house of every respectable orthodox Hindu, 
which ‘reading’ consisted in a prophetic review ot rather prevision of 
the leading astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year together with the recitation of a few legends connected 
with the subject; and every person who heard the new almanac read 
or recited was bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acarya.” Fourthly, he ‘‘pursued the profession of a Сапаскага or 
calculator, that is to say, a diviner......... Whenever the cow of a pea- 
sant strayed and could not be found, whenever an ornament of gold 
or silver—a pair of bangles or earrings for example—was filched from 
its rightful owner, whenever a plate of Monghyr clay-slate or brass 
was missing,—in all such cases, Dhiimaketu (nickname of the village 
astrologer in question) was able, by skilfully handling a bit of chalk 
and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the mud floor of his hut, 
to tell wich infallible certainty, the present locus of the strayed or 


and Vagiri were very popular. See ibid., vol І, p. 67; vol. JI, р. 552. Even 
as at the present time, there was often difference of opinion amongst the 
different schools of Pandits in' regard to the time when a particular festival 
should have to be performed. СЕ ibid., vol. II, РР. 552-53. 

2 In Bengal this is called Tbiksj which is a summary version cf the 
Kosthi or ` horoscope, 
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missing articles, His hut was frequented by the rich and the poor. 
wees Though his predictions often turned out false, the people were 
not shaken in their belief in his supernatural skill for sometimes his 
divination proved correct, and such is human conduct that, in divina- 
‚Чоп, the failures are forgotten and the successes carefully remem- 
bered.” й | 
Padfield, quoted in Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere- 
monies, third ed., p. 136, gives а similar description of the Райсайра 
Brahmana of South India. It is said that the Райсайда Brahmana 
“by studying the almanac, is.able to state propitious and unpropitious 
times. He gets his livelihood by going certain rounds day by day 
from house to house declaring the condition of things as per the 
almanac and receiving in return a dole consisting usually of grain. 
He is not held in much respect by his own caste people; but he is 
much looked upto by other castes. He is consulted by his consti- - 
tuents from time to time when they wish to know the propitious 
period for any undertaking as starting on journey, making an impor- 
tant purchase, putting on new clothes or new jewels, or^ when about 
to take up a new appointment or when any other important event is 
contemplated." There is epigraphic evidence to show that the office 
of the village astrologer was an institution recognised by the state 
during Hindu rule. We may réfer to two inscriptions of the age of 
the Vijayanagara kings in this connection (cf. Mahalingam, Adminis- 
tration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, pp. 218-19). A copper- 
plate inscription said to be of the time of Sriranga II but dated in 
1631 A.D. states that Immadi Kempe Gauda who was in charge of 
the Yalahanka nadu granted the right of reading the Paficafga in 
certain villages to one Avubala Narasitnhabhatta and provided that 
. the fees attached to the office of reading the almanac in those 
villages were to be enjoyed by him and his descendants. Accord- 
‘ing to an inscription of 1565 A.D., some individuals com- 
plained to the. agent of Ramadeva Maharaya that the offices of 
Sénabova and Jyotisa, which they had been enjoying since the 
days of their ancestors, had been brought under the Sist and’ 
requested that they should be granted to them. An enquiry was 
then instituted and it was declared, “The former residents affirming 
that the offices of Senabova, Jyotisa, Purobita, etc., belonging to the 
Sante-Benniir Sime in the Uccange venthi were held by you—we 
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therefore grant them to you, as a gift of Rama, to be enjoyed by you, 
your sons, grandsons and posterity in regular succession, and you may 
take possession of the dues and rights belonging thereto in the Sante- 
Bennur Sime.” Тһе Brahmanical family name Josi (Sanskrit ]yotisin), 
found in various parts of India, seems to speak of royal recognition 
for the families of astrologers in question, Similarly the family name 
Prabaraja (Sanskrit Prabara-raja) found amongst Oriya Brahmanas was 
originally a royal title conferred on an astrologer by a king. 

Dubois who worked as a missionary in South India from 1792 
to 1823 gives in his celebrated work referred to above (pp. 135-36) 
an interesting account not only of the village astrologer but also of the 
astrologers at the royal courts. Thus he says, “Опе of the most 
valued privileges of the Purohitas? is the right of publishing the 
Hindu almanac. The majority of them, being too ignorant to com- 
pile it, buy. copies every year from those of their brethren who are 
sufficiently well-versed in astronomy to be able to calculate the 
eclipses and variations of the moon. It must be admitted that these 
learned Hindus, unacquainted as they are with the analytical operations 
which in Europe facilitate the computation of the movements of the 
stars, and having only the most ancient tables wherewith to assist 
their calculation, require an enormous amount of patience and con- 
centrated attention to produce results which are in any degree trust- 
worthy. This almanac is an absolute necessity to every Purohita, 
since it tells him not only which are the lucky and unlucky constella- 
tions and fortunate or inauspicious days, but also which are the 
propitious hours in each day; for it is only at these particular 
moments that the ceremonies can begin at which he is called to 
preside. The Brahmanas also draw inspiration from this book in 
predicting happy and unhappy events in life. Numbers of people 
come to consult them on points like these; and it is not the common 
people only on whom this superstition has such a strong hold, for 


3 The Purohita enjoys a manyam or free grant of land. -He “is a 
Brahmana whose business it is to fix auspicious days for marriage, journeys and 
undertakings generally. He presides at the marriage and funeral ceremonies of 
the Südras, but not at the marriage ceremonies of Brahmanas. The Brahmana 
who presides at the latter is called Upadhyaya. A Purohita is sometimes called 
a Paücahgi or one who has the charge of the Райсапрап or almanac, not a 


very dignified office" (ibid., р. 135, note). 
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ptinces and persons of the highest rank believes іп іс even more firmly, 
, if that be possible. There is no one in high position who has not one 
` or more Purohitas living in his palace. They go every morning and with 
ludicrous gravity announce to the prince, to his state elephant and to 
his idols, each in their turn, all that is written in the almaiiac relating 
to that particular day. “Should the prince wish to hunt, walk or 
receive visits from strangers, and the' perspicacity of the Purohita 
discovers in his infallible book that this is an unpropitious moment, 
the chase, the walk or the visit is postponed, - -In large temples, а 

Purohita is specially retained to read to the idols* every morning the 
"predictions for chat day contained in the almanac.” 

What Dubois says about the importance of the astrologer at the 
royal court in South India about the close of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is perfectly borne out by ancient 
Indian literature. In The Social and Military Position of the Ruling 
Caste in Ancient- India (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. ХШ, 1888, pp. 
151.), Hopkins has very clearly demonstrated the growth of the power 
of the royal priest who gradually succeeded in early India in shadowing 
his master (сЁ. op. cit., p. 161). Kane (History of Dharmaśāstra, vol. 
ОШ, р. 126) similarly shows how in later times several. different officers 
took over some of the functions of the royal Purohita. , One of these 
officers was called Samvatsara (also Sathvatsarika; ibid., р. 154, note 
193) or astrologer, olten styled Jyautisika, Daivajna, Maubürtika, 
Kartantika, etc., although sometimes the designations are applied to ` 
different classes of astrologers. The Visnusmrti (Ш, 753 Tājā са 
| sarva-hàryesu samvatsar-ádbinab syat) requires the king to depend on 
the astrologer on all matters, According to the Brbatsambita. (Il, 9), 
a king without an astrologer mistakes his path like a blind man. 
The Kamandakiyanitisara (IV, 33) and Visnadbarmottara (ЇЇ, 4, 5-16) 
also prescribe reliance оп е astrologer. The Kautiliya-Arthasastra 
(IX, 4) ts not in’ favour of too ‘much reliance on astrology; but the 
same: work (V, 3) mentions the  kartzntika (foreveller), naimittika 


‚4 This is because the deities are often regarded as kings or emperors, 
Note that tlie medieval rulers of Orissa considered themselves as the deputies 
‚ of the god ае Ен of the Puri temple, who was represented 

as the real = of their dominions. Note also "that extensive rent-free estates 
were often allotted to the deities so that they could be logically viewed as rulers, 
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(reader of omens; cf. a Gahadavala grant in Ep. Ind., vol. IX, p. 
305) and mawbéirtika (astrologer) in the list of royal officers of the 
sixth class earning an annual salary of гооо silver coins. The Yajfa- 
valkyasmyti (J, 307) holds that the rise and fall of kings depend on 
the influence of planets. 

The Sarkho plates of 1128 A.D. (Ep. Ind., vol. xxii, pp. 1598.) 
give some interesting information regarding the astrologers at the court 
of the Kalacuri King Ratnadeva II. According to the record, these 
astrologers were using wrong methods of astronomical calculation, as 
a result of which their predictions relating t» eclipses hardly came 
true. А good astronomer named Padmanabha discovered the mistakes 
in their methods, made the necessary óija-samkara, and calculated 
correctly the exact time of a particular lunar eclipse. Padmanabha was 
then rewarded by the king for his success. 

That the court’ astrologers of ancient India often did a great dis- 
setvice to their master and their country owing to some reason or other 
seems to be clear fromthe story of the Muslim occupation of Bengal 
as given in Minhajuddin’s Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (see verty's transla- 
tion, pp- 554-59: Elliot and Dowson's History of India as told by 
its own Historians, vol. Il, p. 310; Ray’s Dynastic History of Nor- 
thern India, pp. 372-73, etc.) It is said that after Muhammad Bakhe- 
yar’s conquest of Bihar, “а number of astrologers, wise men and 
counsellors of his kingdom” represented to Rat Lakhmania (i.e. king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal) that it was written “in our books of the 
ancient Brahmanas’’ that their country would fall into the hands of 
the Turks. ^ They assured the king that the Turks had already subju- 
gated Bihar “апа next year they will surely come into this country.” 
Accordingly they advised the king to “be removed from the country 
in order that we may be safe from the molestation of the Turks.” 
On the Sena king hesitating to follow their advice, the astrologers 
gave him the description of the would-be conqueror of Bengal, which, 
on verification, was found to agree with the physical features of 
Muhammad Bakhtyár. When these facts were known, ‘‘most of the 
Brahmanas and inhabitants of that place retired into the province 
of Ѕакпас (sic. Samatata), the cities and towns of Bang (Майра) and 
towards Kamrüd (Kamarüpa) ; but to begin to abandon lus country 
was not agteeable to Lakhmania." Now whether the conduct of 
Laksmanasena’s astrologers was due to the bribe they might have 
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E represent another phase of the same question. But it seems to be 
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taken from the Musalmans or to their fear cannot be definitely 
determined ; but their is no doubt that their prediction created 
panic in the western districts of the Sena kingdom and paralysed the 
Sena king's preparations to defend his country against the Turkish 
invader. Majumdar (Dacca University History of. Bengal, vol. I, p. 
245) rightly observes that “the judgment of posterity must go 
against the generals and ministers of state (of Lakgmanasena) who 
either betrayed their king and master or were guilty of culpable 
negligence in performing duties entrusted to them." Ie should 
however be noticed that the responsibility for the loss of Nadiya and 
Lakhnauti to the Musalmans was not in a small measure due to the 
suspicious conduct of the astrologers at Laksmanasena’s court. 
That Laksmanasena hesitated to move according to the advice of his 
astrologers only shows that, unlike most of the Indian rulers in 
different periods of history, he was cultured and conscentious enough 
to overcome his superstition. 

It is wellknown that most of the royal charters issued by ancient 


and medieval Indian rulers bear. dates often with astronomical details 


which were no doubt supplied by the court astrologer.. Various private 
records are also found to bear dates with similar details for which 
the village astrologers must have been responsible. On attempts 
of verification of such dates, however, it is found that in a large 
number of cases they are irregular. There is a tendency amongst 
a section of epigraphists to view the genuineness of a document 
beating an irregular date with suspicion.’ The recent attempts to 
assign the beginning of the Kalacuri era vatiously to 249 or 250 


ог 251 A.D. and that of the Ganga era to 496 ог 497 or 498 A.D. 


"а. quite wrong approach to the problem as the irregularity in the 


"dass may be due to factors absolutely unconnected with the question 


of the genuineness of the document and of the epoch of an era. 
More than half of the cases of irregularity were undoubtedly due to 
mistakes in the calculatiori.of the astrologers who were often certainly 
not quite competent astronomers and to the erroneous method 
followed in the calculation. We know that the almanacs now pub- 


lished in different parts of India or even in the same part of the 


country do not tally with one another owing principally to the differ- 
ence in the method of calculation followed or in the approach to parti- 
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cular astronomical problems. Varying local traditions regarding the 
astrological character of particular days, tithis or moments may have 
also contributed to the difference referred to. Another cause of i irregu- 
larity in the date of royal documents must have been the fact 
that in some cases the court astrologer had occasion to fabricate an 
auspicious moment when really there was none. This was hardly 
difficult for him to do as his master, the king, and most of his 
courtiers were blessedly ignorant of astronomy and had to depend 
entirely on the astrologer for the determination of an appropriate 
moment for a particular undertaking. Suppose a king promises one 
of his courtiers the grant of a rent-free village on che next occasion 
of a solar eclipse. Now if there was really no solar eclipse in the 
near future, the court astrologer might have been bribed to declare 
at least a partial solar eclipse on the new moon day of the following 
month when actually there was none. 

Of course there may be other possible reasons for an irregularity 
creeping into the date of а royal charter. But the two possibilities, 
associated with the court astrologer and discussed above, do not appear 
to have received the attention they deserve. 


D. C. Sircar 


5 The difference can. be casily demonstrated. It is well-known that the 
same solar month is called Cittirai (Сайта) in the Tamil land but Мака in 
‘Bengal. Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Epbemeris, vol. 1, Chap. I, Para 12 gives 
rules “for determining the commencement of the solar month according to the 
Tamil, Malayalam, Oriya and Bengali systems. But the learned author observes 
in this connection, "A difference of a whole day or of two days would ordi- 
narily be found hetween days of the Tamil solar month and the corresponding 


Bengali days.” 
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57. KHARA=Ass. 

AK. 217. «a ufa afa атас! d wt OU ai 

Ayo—ixxxix (13c), с (55а, 63a, 75a), схуй (ga). 

Ага (зга), lvii (493). 

Sun—xviit (30ab), xxvii (16a), x! (52), lxxvii (18a). 

Yud—xi (38a), xxvii (26b, 28ab), xxxv (11c) xxxvii (39а), 
xliv (26b), xlvi (8c), xlviii (4b liv (492), Gxxxviii (за), 
схіш (8a) 

Utt—vi. (44b), xxxiii (37a), xxxvi (39а). 

58, GAJA —Elephant. 

АК. 127/183. qafa mafa ma: i 

Adi—xx (тоа), xlii (12b, 142, 15a, 16a), xliii (7b, ga, 
тоа, 11a), xlv (13b), lv (12a), lvi (ab). 

Ayo—vii (зоа), xii (11b,332), xx (23а, 41b), xlii (6a, 92), 
xlviii (20а), lvi (202), lvii (7a), 1х (18a), lxv (20a), 
lxvi (13b, 15a), lxxii (23b), lxxiii (233), xciv (22a), 
xcvii (25а), c (7а, 312, 55а, 56a, 75a), ci (15b, 3ob, 
35a, 39а), civ (19b), cv (10a, 593), cvi (4а, 9b, 16b), 
суй (18b), cxi (452), cxxvii (4b), 

Ara—vii (7b), xv (6a), xx (25ab), xxv (2a), xl (30b), lvii 
(sab), lxxvii (17а, 38b), lviii (21a, 22b), lix (35b), 
lxii: (32b), Ixxvi (22а). 

Kis—ix (43a), xiii (472), xliii (14c), xliv (44b), lxii (бта). 

Sun—iii (14ab, 20a, 21a), xi (13а), хи (25b, 3ob, 31a, 
33b), xiii (13а), xiv (36b), xviii (302, 33с, 395), xxi 
(17b), xxvii (1 1ab), xxviii (1b, 15а), xlii (38a), lxxx 
(20b), Іхххи (18a, 24a, 32a), Ixxxv (2а). 


* Continued from p. 256 of vol. XXVIII, No. 3. 

57 Ait, Ата ili. 2, 4 Sat. Brā., v. т. 2. 15; xiv. 1.2.17; Mbb.; Rasika, 
(72), 5, 1, 2, 17. 

58 Нагарра (Vats) IV. 10070; V. 1924; Seal. 226-231; Adbbuta Brah, 
(Ind. Stud. т, 39). Моһепјо (Mackay), DK—8324—L; Seal.57; Mohenjo 
(Marshall), DK—1212; SD—1683; Mababbasya, 4, 2, 43; Shadv, Bra., v, 3. 
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Yud—xi (43b) xiii (15a), xvi (56b), xxvii (13b, 272), 
xxviii (13b), xxx (23a), xxxa (19b, 24b), xxxi (22b, 
32b), xxxiii (3a), xxxv (8a, 13c), xxxvii (532), xliii 
(28b), xliv (30a), 'xlv (20b) xlvi (832), xlix (6b, 
20a, 37a), 1 (тоа, 13a, 33b), li (27а), lit (тта), liv 
(25а, 262b), lv (13a), lvi- (73c), Ixiii (35b, 44b), 
Ixxiv (232), Ixxvi (16b), lxxvii (22а, 27b, 28a, 29a), 
lxxxi (17a), Ixxxvi (11b). . | 
Utt—v (4b), vii. (5a), xx (19a, 34a), xxi (45b, 662), XXXIV 
(30b), Ixiii (37b), Ixx (2b, 21а). ; 
59. GARDABHA = Ass. | 
АК. 217. adfa adi, dé mR 1 
Ara—xxx (46). | 
бо. GARUTMAT = The bird Сй: 
AK. 7/10, аа: тет: HAA TAAL | 
Ara-—xxxvi (6b). 
Sun—ii (10b). 
Yud—xxvi (26c), Ixxxix (pb). 
| Utt— xxi (63b), xxxi (32а), xxxviii (77а). 
61. GARUDA = Crane, a vulture or ап engle. 
AK. 7/10. afia тәр 1 
Adi—xiii (28b). ` 
^ Ayo—xli (23а). 
Ara—xx (33b, 342), xl (268, 303), xlv "m lvi (30b). 
Kis—x (6b), lix (172). 
Sun—i (32b), iii (59a), vi (1b), v vii (40b), viii (14b), xxiii 
(22а), lxxi (3b), xcvii (зоа). 
Yud—xxvi (10b, 20a, 24b, 40с), xxxvii (2a), xl (38b), - 
xlvi (32b), Ixxi (зоа). 
Utt—vi (45a), vii (39а, 40a, 41a, 47а), viii (17b), xi 
(19а), xxi (41b), xxiii Mns 18b) xxx (gb) xxxi 
(593). 


59 Rv., Ш. 53.23; Áv., viii. 6. то; Ait, Bri, iii, 34: Tait."Sam., v. 1, 
2,1.2; V. 1, 5, 5; Јат. Bra. i, 57, 4; Mababbasya, i, 1, 56, 136. 

бо Mbb. (BORI), 1. 29. 16a; Sat. Bra, VI. 7, 2, 6. Кайра, (183). 8,3 2, 19 
18; Rv. i, 164, 46; Av., iv, 6, 3. 

61 Mbb. (BORI), I. 15. 22a; Tait. Ara, x. 1, 6. 
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62, GO=Cow. 
| АК. 213. пєй du 
. Adi—i (101b), ix (56ab; 57a, 58b), xvii Gb) xxviii (13b), 
xxix (4a), liv (10b, 13a, 22b), lxxiii (22а), lxxiv 
‚ (24b, 27b, 28a, 293, 30a), lxxv (ла), Ixxvi (52). 
` Ауо—іі (34а), хуш (36b), xxxii (gb, 23b, доа, gn 
44a), xli (12a), xlii (18a), li (20b). 
Ara—xx (29a), xxix (28b). ` 
Kis—iv (3b), xvi (332), xxi (38b), xxii (30b), xxxiv (142). 
Sun—xv (27b), xviii (32b), xxxi (66a), xxxiii (22b), {хуш 
(172) хе (да). 
Yud—vii (33b), xi (38a), xxiii (18b), xcv (2b), citi (214), 
- cxiii (38a). 
Utt— vi (44b), xxii (7a, ga), xxv (17a), xxxi (192), lv (8a, 
тоа, 12b, r4ab), lxiii (44b), cxv (22а). 
63. GO-KARNA = The deer antilope picta. 
AS. 223. ARa wise 90:1 | 
Ayo-—cxi (48b).. 
Kis—i (138). 
64. .GO-PATI — Bull, 
- Ara—lii (4b). | 
65. GO-PUCCHA=A sort of monkey. 
чует тает) а ач: ааг gfe 
Adi—xx (rob). 
Kis—xxvi (2b). 
66. GO-MAYU = Jackal. 
АК. 85/125. «b ffe atari ат iter: 1 
Ayo—xci (18a). . 
Ara—xlvi (15b), Ixv (2b, 3b, 4a, ob). . 
Yud—xi (35b), xviii (552, 57с), lix (29а), lxviii (22а), 
Ixxvi (202), xciii (48a), xcv (5b). 


. 62 Rv, і. 83.1; 40.,1. 31. 4; Vaj. Sarh., xxi. 20; Sank. Srauta Sūtra, ix. 
(23. 4; Sat Bra., it. 4.3. 13; Tait. Sam., vii. 5.3.1; Jaim. Up. Bra. i. 12. 4; 
Tait Brz., ii. 1. 1. 3; Asv.. Srauta Sūtra, iii. 12.2; Gobb. Gr. Sūtra, iii. 8. 7; 
Mbb. (BORI), 1, өз, 8b, rib: 
64 Mbh. xii, 4877. | 65 Kasika (225) 5, 3, 107, 9, МЬЬ., iii, 
66 Shady. Bra., v, 8; Mbh. ` : 
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67. GO-LANGULA =A black kind of monkey. 
tanus жаңа are efe «тач: 1 взшде: afar) (AA) 
Ayo—liv (302). 
Ara—xx (26b). E 
Kis—xxiii (4b), xxxv (30a), xxxviii (34а, 52а), xxxix 
(272b). 
Yud—iii (32c, 33b), xvii (20a); xxiv (34а), cvi (8b, 14b). 
Utt—xcviti. (142). 
68. GO-LANGULI—Female of Go-langula. 
йшй surg amiga Aaga 59 За: же 
qz gf ият! эйт чт! (wt et) | 
Adi—xx (12a). 
69. GRDHRA = Vulture... | 
АК. 129. тәй mi 99:1 
Adi—i (58b, 59а, боа, 78а), iii (72b). 
Ayo— xci (18a). . E | 
Ara—vii (2b) xx (1b, 19b), xxiii (4b, ga), xxix (3b), 
liv (64c), lvii (10b, 37a, 38b, 39а, 40b, 42b, 53b), 
lviii (3b; 25а, 28b, 31b), lix. (3b, 4b) lxxiv (12a, 
14a, 24b, ‘29a, 31a), lxxv (та, 18a, 21b, 22b, 23a, 
27a, 28a, 32b, 40b, 412). 

. Kis—xix (zoa), lvii (1b, ба, gb, 13a, 14b, 18b, 20b, 
23b), lvi (12a, 14b), lix (1b, 15a, 3ob), Ix (12, 
20ab), lxii (29b), Іхш (202), lxiv (28b). 

Sun—i (та), xvi (26b), xxvi (34b, 412a), xxxii (26a), xxxvi 

. (38b), lxxviii (20a). 

Yud—xi (35b) xvi (1 та), xvii (576), . xxvii (31a, 34a), 
xxxi (зба), xliv (44а), lix (29а), lxviii (22b), Ixxvi 
(20а, 35, 393), lxxviii (110), lxxx (68b), lxxxix 
(262), xci (20a, 242, 25а), хсш (48а), xcv (5b) cix 
(31a), схі (28b, 29a, 31b, 35b. 36a, 442). | 

Utt—vi (52а), xxxvi (42a), lxv (38, gb, 7а, 12c, 22b, 
26b, 27а, 28a, 33b, 496, 50a, 51b, 55c, 592). 


67 Mbb.,1, 2628. 
69 Rv. i 118. 4; vii. 104. 22; Av., vii. 95. 1; xi/2. 2; Тай. Sam., iv. 4. 
7. 15 Май. Sarh. iv. 9. 19; Тай. Āra., iv. 29; Mbh. (BORI). I, бо, 55b. - 
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Jo. GRAHA=A rapacious animal living in fresh or sea water; 


72. 


74: 


75° 


any large fish or marine animal, e.g., crocodile, shark, 
Gangetic alligator, etc. 
AK. 43/65. sf meg arrest, farar me aft mi 
Adi—xlii (7b). 
Ayo—lv (да). 
Kis—xli (21b), xliv (48b).. 
Sun—lxxii (12b), . Ixxv (28a, зоа), lxxx (13a, 202), xciv 
(12b). . 
Yud—liv (25b). 
СКАНЇ = Female marine animal. 
Yud—lxxxiii (151c, 153a, 158b, 164a). 
CAKRA-VAKA = The Cakra bird. Anas Casarca. 
AK. 88/129. md aw: aÈ ага—зпєя 99919: 1. 
Ara—xv (3a, 42b), xx (20b), xxi (12а), lxxviii (152). 
lxxx (27b), lxxxi (28а, 42b). : 
Kis—xiit (8b), xxix (192), li (11b). 
Sun— xiv (38b, 393), xvii (25b). 
Yud—lxxvi (38b), Іхххій (71a). 
Utt—xx (20a, 212), xlv (14a), lxxxiv (4b). | 
CAMARA =A kind of ox called che Yak. Во; Grunniens. 
АК. 86/126. чай smi 
Ara—xv (4b). 
Utt—vi (45b). 
CILLIKA = Female of a cricket. 
гадә Фе fg: 
Adi—xxvii (12b). 
CHAGA z He-Goat. 
AK. 152/217. gafa qw gm: 1 
- Yud—lii (23b). 


79 Harappa (Vats), П. H—417; Seal-2430; Mohenjo (Marshall), HR- 
791; Sat. Bra, 3. 5, 3, 25; 6, 1, 25; Mababbasya, 3, 3 156. 

i 72 Rv, it. 39.3; 4v., xiv. 2.64; Mait. Sara., їй, 14. 3. 13; Vaje Ѕаћ., 
xxiv, 22, 32; Mbh. (BORI), І. бо, 56b; Kasika, 6, 3, 118, 6; 4, 2, 8o, 9. 

73 Mbb., Mahabhasya, 2, 3, 36, 458. 

75 Harappa (Vats), iit, Ah—29 ; Mohenjo (Mackay, DK—5951; 
Seal-430; Rv., i. 162. 3; Tait. Sam., v. 6. 22. 1; Vaje Sam. xix. 89; Sat. Dra, 
ш. 3. 3. 4; Май. Sar; i. 11,2; Mababbasya, 2, 3, 61, 


+ 
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76. CHAGALA = Goat. 
AK. 152/217. gata Qui зала, эла | 
Yud = хіх (42b). - 
77 JATAYU = Name of the King of Vultures. 
Adi—i (58b), iii (49a, 55а, 56b), iv (152). 
Ara--xx (1b, 34b, 36b), 1 (58a), lvii (5а, 10b, 33а, т 
396), lviii. (1a, 3b, 20a, 26b, 27а, 32а, 336), Ixxiv 
(10b, 23а, 24a), lxxv (21b, 26a, 36b, 4ob). 
Kis—lvii (2b, ga, 15a, 18b, 21а, 22b, 23a, 24a), lviii 
(10a, 14b), lix (2a, 6b, 10b, 12a, 13а), Іх (11b, 
21a); lxi ( (sb, 7a, 18a, 19a, 20b). 
Sun—i (53а), xxvi (35а), xxxiv (16b, 250, 28а), xci 


(542). , 
Yud—cix (31b), cxi- (31b). 
78.. JAMBUKA = Jackal. 
AK. 125. жай spe IATA J 
Kis—xix (20a). 
79. JALA-KUKKUTA = = Water-fowl. 
Kis—xiii (8а), li (12а). 
8о. JALA-KUKKUBHA = The aquatic bird Patra Jacana or 
Goensis. 
Ayo—lvi (12b). 
Utt—xx (202). 
81. JALA-CARA = Aquatic animal, 
Adi—xiii (29b). 
82. JALAJA=An aquatic animal, fish. 
Ayo—lxii (32b). 
85. THILLIKA — Female of a cricket. 
AK. 88/130. fast атайт Рат ЕИ 
Ara—vii (42). 
84. TITTIBHI = The female of the bird Parra 5, ог goensis. 
АК. 90/131. fefzxred ara efan: | 
Ayo—viit (41b). 


Yud—lxxxiii (7 1b). 
77 Mbb., i, 2634 78 Mbb. (BORD, xü. 149, 1934. 
79 Mbb. їй, 9926. 82 Mbh. 1,94. 
83 Mbb., i, 2894. 84 Mbb, хи, 
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TAKSAKA = Serpent. 
Ara—xxxvii (1 2b) 
Sun—Ixxx (gb). 
Yud—xxxvii (622). 
Utt—xxiv (4a), xxxi (232). 
TARAKSU = Hyena. 
AK. 84/124 av Еб апа" warf a | 
Аз. 265. RG gi uer =н э gag MATJA і 
WT чеч, КГ aefa ас: | 
Ауо—сій (7a). 
Ara—liii (42b). 
Sun—xviii (33а). 
TITTIRA = Francoline partridge. 
АК. 9o/131 fafa wed ufa fafaf: | 
Ayo— c (66b). | 
TIMI=A kind of whale. . 
AK. 42/64 {каб fafa | 
Ara—xvii (23a), Ixi (18a). 
Kis—xliii (14%). 
Sun—i (2b), xxxv (42а), 
Utt—vii (7a). ` 
TIRITAKA — A kind of bird... - 
Ara —lxxx (23a). | 
TURAGA z Horse. 
АК. 184. ge аб mft qur, s: | 
Adi—xi (14b), xli (15b, 17b), xliii (14a). 
Ayo—xxvi (192), xliv (252), lix (42), cii (ба, 17a). 
. Ara—xxix (22), xxxiii (322. . 
Yud—xviii (53а), xxix (20a), xlix (68a), liv (25а), Iviu 
- (тос), Ixxvi (27а), xci (30b), xcii (152), схі (тоа). 
Uct—xlix (2a, 12b).. 


Mbb. (BORI), 1, 3, 1196; Таһа. Bra, 25, 15, 3. Sdnkb, Gr, iv, 18, v 
Tait. Sam, v. 5. 19. 15 Май. Sam., iii. 14.21; Vaj. Sam , xxiv. 40. 
Tait. Sarh., ii. 5, 1.25 v. 5. 16. 1; Vaj. Sam., xxiv. 30, 36; Mait Sam., 
ш. 14. 15; Kath. Sar, xii, 10; Sat. Bra., i. 6. 3. 55 V. 5. 4. 6; Јат. 
154. 6, | 

Mbb. 90 Mbh. 
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gt. TURAMGAMA = Horse. 
АК. 184. gv afd uegf gun, 9 ! (geras) afa ч! 
Adi—xiit (га). 
Ауо—хіш (15a, 16a), 
Sun— xlii (39a), liii (12b). 
Yud—xix (12а), xxxv (1b), xliv (302), xlix (20a, 74b, 
` 76a), lxxvii (18b). 
92. DANTIN = Elephant. 
AK. 127/182. gÀ wise «edt qe: | 
Ayo— xci (14b). 
Utt—ecxiii (18a). 
93. DATYOHA = Gallinule. 
АК. 87/128-29. fadi quisi aT єч agfa ае, Wen ar 


а! - 
| Ayo—liv (42a), lvi (1 2а), cxi (492). 
Ara —lxxxi (1 1b). 
Kis—xiii (8b), xxvi (5а). 
Yud—xv (ga, 11b). 
Utc— xlv (14b). 
94- DVIJA=A bird or any oviparous animal, appearing first as 
an egg. 
AK. 89/131. faataa afa fas: 1 
As. 247. SARAGA пад, 99: MTT =й! 
Adi—lvi (102). | 
Ayo—iv (14b), lxxiii (14c), xcviii (16b), ciii (4a, 16a), 
civ (112), cv (3b). ; 
.Ara—lix (392), lxviii (62), ixxiv (102), lxxv (27a), lxxviii 
(8ab), lxxxi (25b, 44a, 462). 
Kis—ix (24b), xli (9а), lvii (22). 
Sun—iv (5a), xiii (12ab), xvii (12a, 32a, 52a), xx (24b), 
xxxvii (gob), lvii (1132) Ixix (122), Ixxiv (53b), 
lxxv (15b). | 
Yud—ii (26b), xi (43а), xvi (7b), xl (19b), Іххх (8b). 
Utt— xxxix (6b), Ixiv (2а). 


92 Rv., iv, 6: 8; Tait. Bra,, 3, 8, 9 35 Tait. Ara, 10, 1, 5, 16; МЬЬ. 
93 Tait. Sam., v. 5. 17. 1 5 Mait. Saf., iii. 14. 6; Уа}. Sam., xxiv, 25. 39; 


Mbb. 
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95. DVI-JIHVA = Serpent. | че «ҷа? ZAAT: 1 
Ayo— xlii (2a), 
: 96. DVLPA = Elephant. ` 
AK. 127/183. geat fafa я: 1 
Adi—vi (26b). 
Ayo—xxxix (42b), xlv (8b), xcvi (iis) сі (42а), ciii (13b) 
Ara—xxx (27b), xxxiv (10b) xxxviii (5b), xli (за), lix 
Хата), lxx (2b), Ixxvi (17b), Ixxviii (322). . 
Kis—ii (8b), xv (29b). 
Sun—iv (8b), xv (28b) xxxvii (rgb), liii (2b), 1х (7b), 
lxxiii (7a), Ixxvii (23b), lxxx (19b), Іхххіх (25b). 
Yud—iv (2a), vii (34b) xxxi (10b), 1 (28а), li (85b), lvi 
` (62b), Ixx (6b), xci (14b). 
Utt—vii (28a), xxi (24а). 
97. DVIPI = Tiger, panther, leopard. 
AK. 84/124. À чача Фелә a ferrea 9 à 
Ayo—ciii (7a). 
Ara—liii (422). 
Yud—xi (38b). 
Utt—vii (20b, 212), xxxi (13). 
98. DHRTARASTRI = Name of a daughter of Tanta, сее 
| of geese and other water birds. 
АК. 129. ges чай! чабыг—-янк wq чайып, 
UN ee аката, | | 
Ara—xx (18a, тоа), 
99. DHENU=Cow which has lately calved. 
| АК. 151/216.  wadiat 8g: i 
Adi—lv—(12). 
Ayo—xxv (82). 


(95 San. Ara., 8, 7; Mbb. 

96 Kasika, iv, 1, 86, 12; Mbh., 

97 Av., iv. 8, 7; vi. 38. 2; xx. 4» 4; Май. Sam., ii. 1. 95 Mbh. (BORI), 
I, 6o, 63b. 

98 Tan., Bra., 26, 16, 3; Sat. Ba, 13, 5, 4 22. 

99 Bo. i. 32. 9; i. 134. 4, ii. 2. 2; ii. 34.8; vi. 135. 8; Av, v. 17. 18; 
vii. 104, 1; Тай. Sam., ii. 6.2.3; Май. Sari., iv. 4. 8; Vaj. Sam., xviii, 27; 
Sat, Brà., ii, 2, I. 21; Mahābhāsya, 1, 4. 1, 300; 5, 4 77. 440. 
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Yud—viii (12b), cxiii (82а). 
Utt—lv (да, 110, 13b, 22b). 
100. NAKULA = The Bengal mungoose or Viverra Ichneumon, . . 
Yud—xi (38a). 
тот. NAKRA=Crocodile. 
АК. 43/65. а mafi am | 
Ayo— xxviii (15a), xlvii (3a), сххіу (222). 
Ara-—xvii (232), xxvii (да), lxi (182). 
Kis— xvi (36b), xliv (53b). 
Sun—i(2b), xviii (292), xxxv (422) lxxii (132), hav 
(28a), xciv (18a, тоа), 
Utt—xxi (6a, 35c). | 
102. МАМРІМІ= А kind of cow, mother of Surabhi. 
Adi—liv (17b). 


(To be continued) 
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100 Daiv. Brā., 2, 3; Jaina. Bra. i, 545; Kasika (225), 5, 3. 107, 11j 
Mbb. (BORI), I, 2, 299b. 
101 Panini, vi, 3, 75; Mbb.. 
` 102 Tait, Bra., 10, 1, 6, 16; Mbh. (BORI), I, 93, 16a, 


Muzaffarnagar during the. Revolt of 1857-58 
A bistorical study ` 


An event of epoch-making historical importance occutred in India 
during the year 1857-1858. The British imperialist historians have 
called it a ‘Sepoy Mutiny”, while the Indian nationalist writers have 
glorified and hallowed it as а ‘War of Independence". Both of these 
appellations are the results of extreme view-points: the former is the 
product of imperialistic pride and arrogance and the latter that of 
Indian jingoism and extreme nationalism. А serious student of 
history has reasons to discard both of them, for they ate wrong and 
too far-fetched. 


Was it a Sepoy Mutiny ? 

Those writers who call the event simply a Sepoy Mutiny do not 
‘explain as to why they call it as such. Some of the protagonists of 
this view-point themselves have made some statements and remarks 
which go to prove something other than what their authors aimed at. 
These historians have failed to explain, fot instance, as to why it was: 
that in “several places the populace rose before the sepoys at those 
stations mutinied’’*, Similarly we cannot just understand how “in” 
the course of ten days English administration in Awadh (Oudh) 
vanished like a dream and not left a wrack behind’’*. No sane 
person can believe that in the Uttar Pradesh ‘mutineers’ could march 
from place to place without a good system of supplies and a commi- 
ssariat department, that they could leave their properties without any 


1 Kaye & Маіѕоп: 4 History of the Sepoy War in India; Ball: History 
of Indian Mutiny; Gubbins: - Mutineers in Онар; Forrest: History of Indian 
Mutiny; Duff: History of tbe Indian Mutiny. _ 

2 Savarkar: India’s War of Independence; Thompson: The Other Side 
of the Medal. 

3 У. A. Smith: Oxford History of India, p. 722; Thompson: The One 
Side of the Medal, p. 107. 

4 С, W. Forrest: History of Indian Mutiny, vol. i, p. 217; Duff: History 
of the Indian Mutiny, vol. iii, p. 487. 
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.guarantee for their safety and security and that еу could always be 
‘posted with the latest information regarding the British movements 
апа whereabouts without any system of posts, telephone and telegraph 
at their service®. . And, above ali, if it was simply a Sepoy Mutiny, 
then where was the necessity “чо punish the -country-people . and ` 
citizens by fine and hanging for complicity i in acts: with which they 


had nothing to do", ` 


Or a War of ПР ? 


| Equally mistaken is the view that the soldiers in the Bengal Жый; 
the common people and the ruling chiefs combined in a solid block 
. and rose as one man against the British фи е is expected in every 
War of Independence, No doubt, the soldiers had their grievances 
against the abolition of their bbatta (allowance), . but they could never 
even dream ofj joining hands with the civilians and make a common 
cause: with them’. The soldiers of the Bengal Army меге, mainly 
` responsible for the expansion of the British empire over the whole of 
India; they fought against many an Indian ruler and no one expected 
' them to think of nationalism and patriotism. They were mercenaries 
first and everything afterwards. 

Moreover, the rivalry and bitterness among the Acne паеду 
membets of the movement of 1857: did not slacken and cool down 
„with i its progress. - After che mutineers at “Delhi proclaimed Bahadur 
' Shah, the lasst Mughul, as the Emperor of ladia and thus. attempted 
to give а. political and national form and significance to the movement, 
the Marathas, the Sikhs and the Rajputs remained dissatisfied. Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of Peshwa Baji Rao Ш refused .to go to Delhi 
and thereby “со be overshadowed by the Mughul court’... He did 
- inot want to lose his power and influence among other. Indian princes 
„Ьу: joining the old Mughul *emperor"* in the contesc even. for the sake 

of redeeming the country from foreign rule. Lord Canning ‘admitted 
іа one of his. Despatches to the Court of Directors: ‘If the Scindhia 
з joins the Mutiny, I shall have to pack off tomorrow", Likewise, 


Charles Ball: History of the Indian Mutiny, vol. ii, р. 572. 
© W. Н. Russell: My Diary in India, vol. it, p. 259. 
Cambridge History of India, vols. v and vi. 
Forrest, vol. i, р. 426; Holmes: History of the Indian Mutiny, p. 228. 
Quoted by Asoka Mehta: Tbe Great Rebellion, p. 68. 
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“the. Rajput States decided to sit on the fence and watch the develop- 
` ments, They - knew that the success ofthe movement would mean 
the revival of the power of the Marathas and the Mughuls and also 
‘the revival of the. confusion and chaotic ‘political condition that was 
the inevitable corollary. The Rajput chiefs were: afraid of losing the 
security of exit States given. to them by the East India Company's 
| government!” if the, movement succeeded. The Nian also kept 
away from the- ‘movement for eodeni selfish teasons.!! © “The States", 
remarked Lord Canning, “acted as the breakwaters to the storm which 
would have otherwise swept us in one great wave, 12 © 
The Indians i in the employ of the East India Company as well as 
the educated Indians remained loyal to the British and from the inner- 
most corner of their hearts were opposed to the success of the move- 
ment? T к same was the case with the merchants and the business 
community. ` The money-lenders and traders helped the British 
„against the strugglers for independence". . They went a step further 
‚ than the educated class. . John W. Kaye, the author of History of the 
Sepoy War in India felt “much sincerity in those professions on the 
part of......teading classes, who commonly lost more than they gained 
by these convulsions""!*, ; 


It was an unorganized Revolt ` 


E Obviously, it would be wrong to call the events of 1857-58 either 
a Sepoy Mutiny or a War of Independence. In fact it was a combined 
- effort of some dissatisfied elements, both civil and military. Soldiers 
in the armies of the East India Company, . the common people ‘and the 
ruling chiefs tool: part in this movement, but all of chem were people 
who had some personal i interest and had. joined: it with selfish motives. . 
Though these people co-operated ‘with one another during some part 
of the i movement, their co-operation was neither. all-sided nor whole- 
hearted. Each wanted to get some benefit by joining it, but 
10 Holmes, p. 395. | 
‘лі Holmes, р; 500; Fraser: Our Faithful Ally, me Nizam, 
12 Roberts: India, vol..ii,:p. -388. .— 
-13 Holmes; p. 143 & Mar Kaye, vol. ii, p. 117... 
14 Holmes; р. 45, 163, 170, 188 and 252. See specially page 253. 
S215 бік John Strachey: India, P 427; Holmes, р. 252. 
‚16 ids vol. ii, рр. 259-60; "Cooper ;, Crisis in tbe SEHEN PP 208-12, 
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no one cared to frame out a concerted plan of action. It was a disor- 
ganized mob movement without any semblance of unity of purpose and 
‚ plan and a leaderless performance. The movement was the result of а 
, momentaty flash of imagination and an idea born in the minds of some 
ambitious and dissatisfied persons who could not at that time realize 
. the significance and consequences of their doings and were incapable 
: of combined action. The events of 1857-58 can better be described 
_ as the Indian Revolt of 1857-58. It was a revolt of some dissatisfied 
soldiers, common people and ruling chiefs who had suffered from the 
i expansion of British: rule in India. Dr.  Pattabhi Sitaramayya has 
tightly pointed out: “Ifa mutiny succeeds, it becomes a revolution 
and if a revolution fails; it becomes a mutiny’ "т The Revolt of 1857 
is dubbed as a mutiny as. it failed, and itis applauded as a war of 
independence as it was the first of a series of attempts to win for the. 
motherland her freedom from foreign domination. 


The outbreak 

The first signs of the Revolt revealed themselves at Barrackpore 
when Mangal Pandey, belonging to the-34th Native Infantry, re- 
fused to obey thé commander and defied the adjutant on 29th March 
. 1857 and declared that “һе would shoot any European who came in 
his way'?*, The fire began smouldering. The dissatisfaction of the 
army stationed at Meerut started early in-April. The, 3rd Bengal 
Army (Cavalry), which was ordered to use a new .kind of cartridges, 
refused to do so on the ground that grease was used in their manu- 
facture. One Brij Mohan, a trooper, offered to use the cartridges 
with the resule thatthe infuriated troopers burnt Brij Mohan’s house 
on 13th Арп". April. 23:0 was fixed for the parade of the 3rd 
Cavalry, but the soldiers refused to use the cartridges. They were 
arrested and tried by court-martial: Eighty of them were condemned 
for 10 years’ and five for 5 years’ imprisonment on the gth of May, 
1857. The convicts were placed in the jail near Suraj Kund at Meerut 
under the guard, of the 2oth Native Infantry. On Sunday’ the roth 
May, the zoth Native Infantry decided to have recourse to arms 


17 oon ‘in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Independence Number, 


1947, p 
18. Beveridge, Gaping History of India, vol. iii, p. 560. 


-19 Atkinson: N, W, P. Gazetteer, vol. iii; Keene: Fifty Seven, chap. i. 
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айё thus the final out-burst took place at Meerut. between 5 and 6 in- 
‚ the.evening on the roth of May, 1857. The infuriated Infanttymen 

shot down Colonel Finnis who approached to pacify them, Captain 

Macdonald attempted to calm them down next but was murdered and 

Mr. Tregear became the third victim, The soldiers of the 3rd Cavalry 
 rüshed'to the jails: and got their comrades released, the guards not 
checking them at all?.. The Revolt had started and the contagion 
began.spreading. | | 

. Muzaffarnagar district being just next to Meerut could not escape 
the repercussions of this epoch-making event and daring of the soldiers. 
Immediately after the outburst an attempt was made to contact Agra, 
the capital of the North-Western Provinces, -but the wires between 
Meerut and Agra were cut before the message was completed. There- 


fote express despatches wete sent to Muzaffarnagar, Delhi and 
Bulandshahar.?! 


Immediate repercussions 
-. When the Revolt broke out, Mr. Berford, the Magistrate and 
Collector of Muzaffarnagar was out on a leave and spending his.days 
in the adjoining district of Saharanpur. He had already applied for 
along leave and, therefore, was expecting to be relieved any day. 
When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him,.he became 
anxious about the affairs in his own district. Exaggerated reports of 
the events at Meerut and Muzaffarnagar were conveyed to him,?? 
:Due.to the suddeness of the. outbreak and its unexpected . nature, 
Mr. Berford became confused and-he lost his presence of mind and. sel£ 
confidence. He ordered all the public offices. to be closed,?* for, accor- 
. ding to.him, they could not function properly when there was mutiny, 
massacre and confusion. all over the district. This unwise step of the 
Magistrate and Collector, however, worked as a stimulant and encou- 
raged the rebels and insurgents for grosser actions of wanton destruc- 
tion. . People as a whole, belonging to all classes, began to think thar 
the Government of :the East India Company has become too weak to 


20 Edwards: Narrative of tbe Disturbances; Keene: Fifty Seven, 
.. 24 "Atkinson: Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the М. W., 
Provinces, vol. iii, p. 327f. 
22 Atkinson: Gazetteer, iii, p. 729. 
„23 Ibid,pp.6298. 
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maintain its hold and rule over a big empire. Мегу:ѕооп this opinion 
gained currency. People really believed that the British are going to 
be exterminatéd?^, The law courts could not be opened béfore the 
disturbances were finally suppressed. This encouraged disaffection 
ali the more. 


Distribution of population 

Muzaffarnagar district is bounded by the Ganga and the Yamana 
on two sides, while an “imaginary boundary on the northerri side’ 
separates it from Saharanpur district. ^ The district could conveniéntly 
be divided into three in regard to its population as it'was before and 
during the Revolt, On the eastern side were the Muslim Sayyid 
landlords who were Shias by faith, and emigrants from Persia. 
. Naturally they were less attached to the Indian Muslims than the 
Sunnis and were “in favour of a foreign; .government’?*, On the 
western side we were to find the majority of the land owned by 
village communities of mixed faith. In the central portion of the 
district the Jats and the Gujars dominated the land and the affairs 
therein. There were also some scattered but powerful clusters of 
Rohila Pathans whose headquarters were at “Thana Bhawan and 


Jalalabad. 
Why did the Revolt spread ? 


Disturbances in the district headquarters were’ due mainly to the 
weakness and the hesitant mood of the Magistrate and the subordinate 
authorities incharge of the district administration." — Mr. - Berford 
was not supported by a trustworthy and efficient. staff and he alone 
could not cope with the emergency. А party of the 4th. Irregular 
Cavalry sent to the help of the Magistrate mutinied and murdered i its 
European officers. Тһе bad characters of the district. got an oppor- 
tunity. They rose and committed excesses of all kinds. . Berford 
had to order all Europeans of the chief town and the district го. leave 


their bungalows and assemble at the tabsils, i ie., offices of the sub-. 


24 Mac Munn: Tbe Indian Mutiny in Perspective. 

25 Keene: Chapter l. 26 Keene: Ibid. ae 

27 Cave-Brown: The Punjab and Delhi in 1857;-Keene: Fifty Seven, 
C. Raikes: Notes on the Revolt in tbe N. W. Provinces; Edward hi. 
Tbe Otber Side of tbe Medal. : 

28 Keene: Chapter l, 
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collectors of revenue, managed by tahsildars. Berford himself took. 
refuge in the house of Imdad Husain, the Sayyid tahsildar of the. 
place who lived in Mohalla Abupura?. From Imdad Husain's house 

ас Abupura Mr. Berford issued orders for the release of prisoners from 

the jail and also attempted to administer the district'as best. he could. 

The immediate result of the Magistrate taking refuge in Abupura 

was that the North-Western Provinces Secretary C. B. Thornhill 

had to report to the India Government Secretary. C. Beadon that 

throughout the district “turbulence have become much more common 

than at Saharanpur"??, Imdad Husain, the tahsildar (Sub-collector 

of revenue) was a Sayyid and a landowner on the eastetn side of the 

district. He helped Mr. Berford immensely and stood by the side 

of the Magistrate and the fallen authorities—a service for which he 

was handsomely rewarded after the disturbances were suppressed, 


A weak Magistrate-Collector- 


The suppression: of the Revolt in the district required a man of 

extraordinary ability ; it was too much for Mr. Berford and he soon. 
found. himself unequal to the task. Consequently on.29th May 
1857 he attempted to escape to Meerut and thus save himself from 
further indignity, but he could not move out of the mohalla; he was B 
living in*?, For some time he received neither any assistance - 
‘nor any authentic intelligence from the authorities at Meerut, though 
the latter town was only 33 miles distant from Muzaffarnagar. The 
first aid reached the chief town and headquarters of the discs on 
the day Berford was to escape, ie. 
Clarke arrived with his forces? 


, 29th May, when Lieutenant 

All this while Mr. Berford had been гп applicant for 1 leave of. 
absence due to his ill-health. Mr. Greathed the Commissioner knew 
this full well and therefore on 24th June 1857, he despatched from - 
Saharanpur the Joint-Magistrate of that district, Mr. К. M. Edwards, 
to take charge of Muzaffarnagar district from Mr. Berford, The 


29 Atkinson vol. iii, pp. 327%. 

зо National Archives of India Home Department, Paene Proceedings, 
No. 1 of November t1, 1857. 

32 N. И. P. Gazetteer, vol, iii. 

33 Keene: Chapter 1 
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outgoing officer. ‘gladly. gave Over: the charge to the ‚ пей-сошер ой 
c n risp Не: was кзн y a ebony оЁ Gorkha soldiers. : 


t 


` Early efforts; to. рй» "abe Revolt E 
Mr. R.M. Edwards was à capable inan. Immediately "ater 


taking . over . the -district ` administration in his hands, . he stattéd re- 
organizing ‘the whole machinery and looking after the proper main- 
tenance of law, peace and order; The public business had been upset 
during the weak administration of Berford. The district was all in 
confusion; verious false: rumours were in the ait; roads and highways 
were unsafe and the means of communications ` were most: "inefficient 
and interrupted by robbers and bandits’, Mr. Edwards. who -came 
from Saharanpur “uso well and eiiergetically kept in’ hand by 
Mr. Spankie ^^ marked this disturbed state oF affairs still more. Не, 
g however, sét to work. X Dt Р 
` А number of. military patties ‘were sent in different directions, east 
and wést, north and ‘south, and with their help t the’ means of commiuni-. 
cations were restored, ` He. had brought along with him a body of 
Gorkha ` soldiers who proved ofi immense value?', Major Williams of 
` the Thagi department, w whó. came down. from Mussoorie, took’ an active 
part in che operations -against the. dacoits and plunderets and - made 
. Some éxamiples. with the result that. civil authority was. re-estáblished?*; 
On August. 27, а further Gorkha reinforcement was received; 
- Greathed the Commissioner -wrote the same day to Sir: Willis 
Muir, Secretary to the North- Western Provinces Government at Agra 
that Miizaffarnagar was іп quite good order and tliat the outbreak at 
. the headquarters of the-district had come under control. <‘‘The roads 
are safe and the revenue is being collected’ "39 Мг. Edwards started 
34 National Arcbives, Home COM: Public Branch, No. 1 of 11 Novem- ' 
ber, 1857. : 
. 35 Keene: Fifty Seven; Chapter, l. - . '" 36 Keene: Ibid. 
37 Atkinson: Siatistical, „ад апй Historical Account of the N. W. 
Provinces; ‘volume iii. — 
38 National Arebives, Home Davie Public Branch, No. 1 За I1 Novem- 
ber 1857. 
39 Records of ba АРТ Department "f tbe Gout. of the N. W. 
Provinces during the Mutiny of 1857. Edited ы Sir William Muir, vol. ii, 
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the collection’ of the land - revenue: immediately after some otder was 
rescored. “Ву the end of August 1857 Rüpees 2,704,535 were remitted 
to Meerut after paying all the district expenses and.this too ‘without 
the} sacrifice of a single life and without mal- treating in any way a 


single sou] "^, 


The Meerut contagion spreads | 

According to a letter from Meerut received at Арга on rst Sep- 
tember 1857, the disturbances at Meerut were influencing the people 
and affairs at Muzaffarnagar and inciting: them to further tebellion. 
Says the letter: “All right above (Saharanpur), but Muzaffarnagar 
feeling a little thé effects of disaffection below (Meerut and the: south); 
crime appeating again, but Edwards has some more Gorkhas and will 
have two mountain, train guns and will stop it’’*?, The disaffection, 
however, did spread over the whole district. de 


The centres of: Revolt 

On the west the chief centre. of the revolt was the town of Shamli, 
which even now, asthen, isa commeréial town, a. mandi. Shamli 
was inhabited mainly by the Jats and other Hindus who are all: аргі- 
cculturists and a.turbulent people. The tahsildar of the place, Ibrahim. 
Khan, a Pathan, was on bad terms with Mohar.Singh, the leader of 
the people of the town. Mohar Singh asserted his independence and: 
entered into correspondence with the revolting people of Delhi and 
the court of Bahadur Shah Mughul. Disturbances became common 
throughout the area inhabited: by the Jats and it soon spread over the 
whole of the northern . portion of the district.*? Early i in September 
Mr. Edwards sent a force to aid. Ibrahim Khan .and himself reached 
there after a few days. 

At Thana Bhawan the Shaikhzadas rose in revolt-and were joined 
in by the Jats who began plundering the highways -and-thus creating a 
lot of confusion. Qazi Mahboob Ali Khan. and Qazi Inayat Ali 
Khan. assumed the. leadership ofthe insürgents of Thana. Bhawan. 
These ` people revolted ой the pretext that one of their men-was court- 
martialled and кепка ас Saharanpur*?, 


до Atkinson: duum of tbe N. W. P. volume iii, p. 629. 

4r Records’ of the Intelligence: "Department, Edited by W. Muir, vol. ii, 
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Khairati Khan the Pindari leader revolted ас his, headquarters at 
Parasauli in pargana Kandhla. The residence of the Pindari leader 
was attacked by Mr. Grant on Seprember 2, 1857, which, however, 
was a failure. - The Pindaris were too powerful." Khairati Khan after 
this ees occupied the old fort of Budhana and made it his head- 
quarters**. 

“Starting from Shamli in the T week dt September, leaving 
behind a small force there Mr. Edwards moved towards the fort of 
. Budhana and captured it from Khairatt Khan ‘after a stiff fighting on 
15th September. Reinforcing himself with two horse-guns and roo 
" ‘Sikhs ‘the: Magistrate turned his attention towards Shamli. But, 
during. iis ‘absence at. Budhana, the Thana Bhawan people had attacked 
Shamli and” ‘surrounded the office of Ibrahim Khan the tahsildar*® 
The гардаг surrendered to- the rebels only after further resistance 
became impossible on дй September. One hundred and thirteen 
persons were murdered in cold blood by the victors. 

A government circular issued on. 27th September states: “The 
district of Muzaffarnagar is ina disturbed state owing to the outrages 

of a large body of rebels” 46 E ч 
^ Mi Edwards received some further reinforcements from, Saharan- 


: put and Meetut. - His force now. included a ‘party. of the Sikhs, both 


: -infantry and cavalry as also a party of the Gorkhas,. besides the two 


‘horse-artiilery guns. He was joined by two young officers, Messrs. 
| Swinton Melville and Malcolm Low, who had been sent. for his 
assistance by Mr. Spankie {той Saharanpur. Enforced with this new 
aid, Edwards ‘decided: to measure.. swords with. the Thana’ Bhawan 
insurgents and crush their rising, He attacked them with this force 
аса high velocity i in mid-September. The storming party: was led by 
Captain Smith and Lieutenant 'Cuyler. . Many outlying, buildings 
were seized and the advance guard. effected an entty ‘into the town by 
scaling the walls. ; : But the main force could not come up in time and 
hence the attack had to be withdrawn. . There was a hand-to-hand 
fighting when av.retreat was ‚ staged. Melville, and Low: rendeted 'a 


great setvice during the retreat by leading cavalry Cup. Before 


44 Keene, op. сй. Edwards, op. cit. К . 45. lbid. ' 
46 Records of the Intelligence Department, vol. ii, p. 187... . 
47 Edwards; Narrative; Keene: Fifty Seven; Atkinson: Gazeitceer, ЇЇ. 
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-the ‘hd of September, 1857, ‘however, a fresh army was received d 
‘with its help ‘Thana Bhawan was occupied*®, This time the 
Magistrate-Collector did: not have.to spend tuch of his energy, The 
` assault of Delhi by the British forces took place on the r4th September 
` Which ‘set at liberty -sufficiént forces ‘for the suppression of the insur- 
. gents in the neighbourhood. 
Shamli was, the next centre to be pacified soon after the fail of 
Delhi. 

This was ptactically the last incident in the district which can be 
related with-the great Revolt. Реасе was restored іп Muzaffarnagar 


by the-end of - September А when ordinary routine administration 
was resumed. Е 


- Disarming tbe pl 


| “Eeen befoté the Revolt was completely suppressed, the Bang 
3 ment had decided to disarm the people. Аз early as 2oth July. 1857 
Colonel R.. J. H: Birch, Secretary | to the military department of the 
Government of India received a letter from ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Orfeur 
. Cavenagh (No. 1049) urging the- Governnient to adopt ‘‘measures 
` Bot only to check at once large-scale sale of fire-arms to natives but. 
also to render, at the expiration of a certain limited period, the posses- ` 
. Sion of such weapons, the same not having been duly. registered i in the: 
officé of the ` Commissioner of Police, . a criminal act, subjecting . the ` 
offender to a penalty - of being punished either by fine or imprison- - . 
"ш, The Саков сле! Lord Canning was impressed by the 
idea ind therefore on 8th January 1858 in his’ letter No. 32 the 
"Indian Government Secretary C. Beadon informed the North-Western 
' Provinces Government Secretary С. B. Thornhill; “Tt is the i intention 
- of the Governor-General i in Council completely to disarm the popula- 
tion of the North-Western Provinces ( (old name for the Uttar Pradesh) 
as soon as it is in the power of the government to do so... cov ere "во Jn 


А ment 


accordance with the policy enunciated in the above-mentioned nete, 
the Magistrate and Collectors of the districts of ‘the province were 


48 Edwards, op. cit.; Keene, op. cit.; Atkinson, op. cit, 

| 49 . National. Archives of India, Ней Deptt., Public Proceedings, No. С 
: of July 31, 1857. , 

. 5о Ibid. No. 282 of January 8, 1858 
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invested “with the” powers б entry, search and seizure, under section 
xxiv Act XXVIII of 1857". Section V of the same Act. ‘prohibited 
` people from ‘going armed without a certificate or license". — All arms 
Were to be deposited atthe thana. oF the police station; ‘the exemp- | 
tion to carry atms under section V is to be given sparingly”. It-was 
decided that arms ‘be allowed only to ‘persons of “rank of respectabi- 
lity combined with: signal loyalty” LES | 

The frst operation of a general character towards. disartaing the 
population was undertaken in Saharanpur disrict A similar “measure . 
was introduced in: Muzaffarnagar.- 3 “Up to ‘the middle of June, 1858, 
55, gra arms of all sorts had been. delivered up :— 


. Tron bound clubs ... De 3,816 
“Shields. be ee .. 2,026 
Powder: horns. uc 0 227... 4 


These operations were.  ecomplished shout much difficulty to the 
administration - “or “opposition ` ` кот the people: But the government ` 
was of ‘opinion . that the diserming was far from being complete. 
According to .Sir W illiam. Muir, ‘as many more weapons as have 
; dier been surrendered would: be found out" ?*, 

. Since’ 1857- 58 the disttict has been. always peacefully говай 
but for the minor sivil cases and criminal priali and punishments.. 


Duarma: BHANU 


51. National Archives, Home, Public, Мо. 21 of January 7, 1859, А 
` 52 W, Muir: Memorandum on Disarming of the North- Western Provinces 
in NAI, Home, Public Proceedings, No, 54 of February 25, 1859, 

53 Ibid.’ 
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Abhidharma Texts in Tibetan 


The Abhidharma is the third. division of the Tripitaka. It deals 
mainly with the psycho-analysis of the mind of the meditating monk. 
In other words, it treats of different aspects of mind-culture enabling 
one to attain the perfect knowledge. Thus it may compare favourably 
with the Western Psychology Іп its contents, The difference is that 
the former treats of the mind of the religious personages while the 
lattet of an average individual. ) 

In the Pali tradition’, it is said that Buddha first preached the 
Abhidhamma to the Tavatithsa gods while living among them on the 
.Pandukambala rock at the foot of the Paricchattaka tree in the Tava- 
timsa heaven during his visit to his mother there. Subsequently he 
pteached it to Saeiputta who used to go to the bank of the Anotatta 
lake to serve Buddha there during his visit to Tavatimsa. Then it was 
handed down by Sariputta to Bhaddaji . and by successive succession of 
disciples it reached Revata and others, and it took its final form in the 
Third Council held during the reign of king ASoka. The Kashmirian 
Vaibhasikas, however, maintain that Buddha delivered sermons to 
different persons, at different places, and at different times. They 
were later on collected by the arhats and the Srivakas, and were 
worked into Abhidharma texts by them’. 

The Sarvastivadins, as well as the Theravadins, each have Abhi- 
dharma literature of their own. The former had the enormous 
literature in Sanskrit, while the latter in Pali. Вис ic is a matter 
for regret that the works of the Sarvastivadins are preserved either 
in Tibetan or Chinese translations or in both, with the’ exceptions of 
the Abbidbarmakosa® of Vasubandhu and the Sphutartha Abhidharma- 


kosavyaékbya* of Yasomitra, which are available in the Sanskrit ori- 


г Atthasdlini, pp. 28-32, Sammobavinodani, p. 1, Manorathapirani, 1, 77, 
and also Oldenberg's Introduction to the Vinayapitaka, p. XXXIV. 

2 Abbidbarmakosabbasya, B. B. p. 7. 

3 Ed. by V. V. Gokhale in the Journal of the а Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (New series), vol. 22, 1946, pp. 76-100. | 

4 Ed.by Wogihara of Japan and an incomplete edition by Dr. N. N. Law. 


o 
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ginals, It боша, however, be mentioned that the largest number of 
works is available in Chinese translations. 

Here is given a list of Abhidharma texts in Tibetan: — 

1. ааа IA: AYA TSA (Prajftaptisastra)—is the last of the 
ie Pada works of the Sarvastivada school. It was composed by the 
venerable Mahimiaudgalyayana. It is the only early Abhidharma 


treatise rendered into Tibetan. It was also translated into Chinese". 


In Tibetan the work contains three parts, viz., аёчг54 MATA 
(Lokaprajnapti), ad JATZ 5] (Karanaprajnapti) and aay" ШААГА! 


(Karmaprajiiapti).© lt appears in Bstan-hgyur, Maon-pa, vol. І, folios 
"1 b¥-2.29a" (Sde-dge, ed.) while in ? Mdo-hgrel, vol. Khu, folios 1-28154* 


(Snarthang, ed.) The &ER[ B4 "|GA| 4 and the 4) "94551 again 
each contains seven chapters, while the fISUT|AHISUG! five chapters 
‘only. This treatise containing, as it does, three pas deals with the 
three different problems.- The first part ( CELL B4 TATE ) gives us 
an idea of the world-system, the second ( дү JATA ) mentions the | 
characteristics of a bodhisattva, and-the shied (AVIATIE ) deals 


with the different kinds of acts. 
~ nN 2 х de - 

2, SPAS TES A BARANE (Abbidharmakosa- 
karika)' deals with almost all. the philosophical topics contained in 
the Abhidharma treatises. It is rather a digest of the seven Abhi- 
dharma. treatises. In this work we also find a refutation of the 
views of the Vaibhisikas. Venerable Vasubandhu is the author 
of this work while Jinarnitra and Setkiitaraksita аге the translators 
into Tibetan. It also exists in Chinese®. The work, as already observed, 
is available in original Sanskrit. It consists of nine chapters dealing 


5 Bunyiu Nanjio—A Catalogue of tbe Chinese Translatien of tbe Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 1317. 
`6 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Budabist Canoas, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, Nos. 4096, 4087, 4988 and Catalogue du fonds Tibétain, pt. Ш, 
ed. P. Cordier, pp. 392, 393- 


7 Ibid, No. 4089 and Ibid, р. 394. 
` 8 Bunyiu Nanjio— 4 Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 


Tripitaka, No. 1270. 


е 
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with topics on абша, indriyas, lokas, karmas, anusayas, márgas;jfiánas, 
samápattis and pudgalas. It: ;'claims to bea key to the knowledge: 
of all that the oldest’ Buddhism represented i in. the feld ‘of thought and 
action, " in ‘ontology, psychology, ‘cosmology, . theory and practice of | 
discipline, philosophy of action,” mysticism, life of а superman’. It 
appears in Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa,. vol. Kü, folios .10'-254? (sde-dge,. 
ed.) ‘while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Gu, ‘folios 1-275" (Snarthang, ed). 
L'Abbidbarmakoía de Vasubandbu of Louis de la Vallée Poussin: is a 
monumental translation with introduction and notes in French of the 
Abbidbarmahosa. It is a brilliance contribution ` to ` the . study. of 
Buddhist philosophical thought—its i importance has been acknowledged 
` by all Buddhist scholars for a proper understanding: of the "main 
Abhidharma teachings. | 
(3o BREF TAMERS DAGE (Abbidbarmakosabbayay — 
15 а commentary оп the БАГА ау AUREIS Sax gera 
(Abbidbarmakosakarika) mentioned above. Venerable Vasubandhu - 
is the author of this work . while Jinamitra and Srikütaraksita are | 
the translators into Tibetan, . The . text. appears: in Bstan-bgyur, 
Mnhon-pa, vols. Ка and Khu, folios 26852584. апа folios 1-954" | 
respectively (Sde-dge, ed.) while: -Mdo-hgrel, vols. Gu: ‘and Nu, | folios 
271-3024" and folios 1- 109s* respectively .(Snarthang,. ed.). 'Consider- 
ing the i importance of his Abbidbarmakasa Vasubandhu himself wrote 
this’ commentary ` (bbasya) to elucidate the abstruse philosophical 
teachings contained in the work. It has thus positively enhanced the 
value ot the wotk as а commentary, The Tibetan version of the 
Abbidbarmakosabhasya has been edited ms Th. Эе Ie 


also exists in Chinesc?!, 


'9. » enue Catalogne ọf the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed, Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4090 and Catalogue du fonds.Tibétain, pt, Ш, ed. P. Cordier, P. 
394.. Mr. Pradhan of Viswabharati, Santiniketan has brought out an edition 
of the Abbidharmakosabbasya on .the basis of the manuscript л down 
from Tibet by Rahula Sanktityana, . ; i 

то Bibl. Buddh, XX. f 
аг ` Bunyiu Nanjio—A ‘Catalogue of the Chines Translation of the Buddhist 
` н Nos. 1207 and 959; | . 
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4, BUARI ERER" 3 "ANS ARE 9; Хар дах" BREAN 
m ES IM Б (4i bbidbarmakozasistrakarikabbagya)"?—is attributed to 


the venerable Sabghabhadra, ат. opponent of Vasubandhu. ` It contains 
120,000 $lokas supporting the Vibbasa and refuting the Kosa?. It 
appears in Bstan-hgyur,: Mhon-pa; vol..Khu, folios 950-2664" (Sde-dge, 
ed. ) while in Mdo-hgrel, vol: Nu, folios 1094*-3044* (Snarthang, ed). 
It exists in Chinese!*, In Nanjio's Catalogue the ` name ‘given is 


Abhidharma- (HP) иш ше 


5. г AE aÂ "NER: ul agar R45 (A bbidbarmakosatiba ог 
Sphuvartha A bbidbarmaakosavyakbya)'* —is a commentary on the 
BAYH С А: SER. "9 595 q (4 bhidbarmakosabhāsya ). It appears 


in Bstan-hgyur, Mħon-pa, vols. Gu (folios 10-3 3047) and Nu (folios 
15-3334) of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo- -hgrel, vols. Cu (folios 
1-3834°) and Chu (folios 1-4084*) of the Snarel: iang, ed. The author 
of this work is YaSomitra while Visuddhasimha and Srikita are the 
translators into Tibetan. As noticed above, the work is available in 
‘the original Sanskrit; It is of course ‚а funning commentary on . 
the Abbidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu. But the work is not 

nechanical. It does not fail to be critical where criticism is really. 


. called for, ` 
6, Аа Е aio p nq ada Be A Bar gage’ 
TY ач 54 ( Abbidbarmakosatikalaksananusarininama y'— appears in 


Bstan-5gyur, Mhfon-pa, vols. Cu. (folios 15-3474’) and Chu (folios 
151-3224") of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel,. vols. Ju (folios 


1-4084*) and . Nu (folios 1-3914") of the Snarthang, ed. The 


12^ A Complete. Catalogué of tbe Tibetan Buddhist Canons, cd. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4091; оре da fonds Tibétain, pt. ЇН, ed. P. Cordier, pp. 
39% 395- > 

13 Tong-pao, July, 1904, pp. 289-290.' 

14 Bunyiu Nanjio——4 сн "n the Chinese Tratislation of the Buddbist 
` Tripitaka, No. 1266. _ 

15 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, Na. 4092 and Catalogue du fonds Tibetan, pt. Ш, ed. P. Cordier, 


(P 395. - 
16 lbid., No. 4093 and Ibid., РР. 395. 396, 
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authorship of this work is ascribed to Pérnavardhana—a pupil of 
Sthiramati and the teacher of Jinamitra and Silendrabodhi, and 
Kanakavarman and: Pa-tshab Ni-ma-grags translated ic into Tibetan. 
It does not exist in Chinese. mE 
А AA рЫ a оя 

іп Bstan-hgyür,. Mħon-pa, vols, Ju (folios 11-2874") e Nu (folios 
15-9547) of the Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vols. Tu (folios r- 
2964 and Thu (folios 1-14447) of the Snarthang, ей. The author- 
ship of this work is attributed to Santisthiradeva and Буна and 
' Prajfiaprabha is the translator into Tibetan. 


8. Ё "Nay tj [5 3] 3r T " ay S' 8st gia G 
(A bbidbarma [kosa] vrtsimarmadipanama) *—exists in Tibetan only. It 
appears їп Bstan-hgyur, Mhon-pa, vol. Nu, folios 951-2144", Sde- 
dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol, Thu,folios 144a°-2866', Snarthang, ` 
ed. The- author of this. work is Diñnāga, and Rnal- -hbyor-zla-ba and 
Hjam- "hpal-gzhon-pa ate its translators i into Tibetan. 


9. Ra RES ral "ART "y da ааг Sq an E TASSI "er 
А sr Su Sarasamuccayanzma-abbidbarmavatavatika]* — appeats . 


only in Tibetan, Bstan-hgyur, Маоп-ра, vol. Nu, folios 1976 - 
- 3024", Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo- -hgrel, vol. Thu, folios 31547 ' 
3934^, Snarthang, ed. The text was translated into Tibetan by 
Jinamitra, Danagila and Ye-Ses sde—the name | of the author is not 
known. 


о. АЧУ "Ss SP SES ey ay Remy Ay Gay 5 "à (Abbidbermi- 


vatiraprakarenanima)— —appears in Bstan-hgyur, Маоп-ра, vol; Nu, 
folios 30247-3234’, Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Thu, 
folios 3934*-4174*, Snarthang, ed. The names of both the author 
and the translator are wanting. The "work is devoted -briefly to | 


17 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddbist Canons, ed. Hukuju 
Ui and others, No. 4094 and Catalogue du fonds Tibétan, pt. Ш, ed. P, 
Cordier, pp. 396, 397. 

18 Ibid, No. 4095 and Ibid, p. 397. 

19 lbid, No. 4097 and Ibid, p. 398. 

20 lbid, No. 4098 and Ibid, p. 398: 
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‘the exposition of the five skandhas, viz., гара, vedana, sathjfia, sarhskara 
‘and vijfána, and the three asamskrea dhatus, viz., akaía, prati- 
samkhyanirodha and apratisaihkhyanirodha. It exists in Chinese”. In 
Chinese the work is called Abhbidharmavatarasastra. 

11. BY ALAA NA ANH ДЕ ( Abbidbarmasamuccaya у2— 
| appease in Bstan-hgyur, Sems-tsam, vol. Ri, folios 1b'-774/, 44b'- 
1204’, Sde-dge, ed., while Mdo-hgrel, vol. Li, folios 514?-141P?, 
Snartbang, ed. Asaüga is the author of this treatise while Jinamitra, 


Silendrabodhi and Ye-Ses sde are the translators into Tibetan. It exists 
in Chinese.?? 


12. BYALA AMS ANAS AIA RATE] (4 bbidbarmasamu- 
ccayabbasya)**—appears in Bstan-hgyur, Sems-tsam, vol Li, folios 
1b*-1174", Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vol. Si, folios 1-14307, 
Snartharig, ed. The authorship is ascribed to Jinaputra, while the 
translators are Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi and Ye-$es sde. It is a com- 
mentary on the Abbidbarmasamuccaya noticed just above. 

з. Аа" ЫМДА! SR RS ја 9:5 
( Abbidbarmasamuceayavyakbyanima: ^ — appears in Bstan-hgyur, 
Sems-tsam, vol. Li, folios 1174-2934, Sde-dge, ed., while in Mdo- 
hgrel, vol. Si, folios 14357"-5624^, Snarthang, ed. Јіпарисга is the 
author cf this work. Jinamitra, and Ni-ma-rgyal-mtshan are the 
translators into Tibetan. The work is a commentary (Vyakbya) on the 
A bbidbarmasamuccayabbásya noticed above. 1с exists in Chinese.?* 


21 Bunyiu Nanijo—4 Catalogue of tbe Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 1291. 

22 A Complete Catalogne of the Tibetan Buddbist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4049 and Catalogue du fonds Tibétan, pt. IL, еа. P. Cordier, 
р. 383. The Sanskrit original of this work has been brought down from Tibet 
by Prof. Tucci. 

23 Bunyiu Nanjio—A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of tbe Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No. 1199. 

24 4 Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4053 and Catalogue du fonds Tibétan, pt. Ш. ed. P. Cordier, 
P- 384. 

25 Ibid, No. 4054 and Ibid, p. 384. 

26 Bunyiu Nanjio —4 Catalogue of tbe Chinese Translation dl tbe Buddhist 
Tripitaka, No, 1178. 
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ла ГИК DRE Sn, 94478, 
749584 WA. Ki Abhidharmakośa bbasyatikatattuarthanima )"— 
appears in Bstan-hgyur, Sna-tshogs, vol. Tho, folios 15-42 641, Sde- -dgé, 
ed., while in Mdo-hgrel, vols, To (folios 1- 38 sat), and Tho (folios 
1-5652°), Snarthang, ed, Acitya Sthiramati is. the author of. this work, 
while Dharmapalabhadra i is the translator into ‘Tibetan, i 
-We haye dealt -with the treatises, preserved in Tibetan, deine 
with. .Abhidharma topics... Compared with other philosophical tteatises 
in Tibetan there is paucity of Abhidharma texts in it. The reason. is 
not far to seek. . The Abhidharma texts were popular and widely. read 
in the early days of Buddhism, i.e., in the pre-Christian eras. In the 
6th or 7th century A.D. when Buddhism was introduced into Tibet, 
the Indian monks attached more importance to the philosophical works 
of the Madhyamika, Yogacára and other later schools of Buddhism, 
and so to Tibet, were taken mainly the works of those schools, Thus 
in Tibetan. are wanting translations, of early Buddhist texts on 
Sütra, Vinaya and Abhidhatma. There is only one version of 
the Vinaya in Tibetan andit belongs to the later Buddhist sect 
called the Milasarvastivada; The few Abhidharma treatises mention- 
ed above, with thòsolitary exception of the Prajñaptisāstra, belong to 
| the later Buddhist sects and are mostly commentaries on Vasubandhu’s 
' monumental: work; the: Abhidharmakosa, the excellence of which is 


_- acknowleded . by all the schools of Buddhism. This accounts for the 


absence of the Tibetan translations of Abhidharma works, particularly 
those. of the early. ones. 


ANUKUL CHANDRA, BANERJEE 


27 A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan ‘Buddkist Canons, ed. Hukuju Ui 
and others, No. 4421 and Catalogue da fonis Tibetan, pt III, ed. Р. FOR 
Рр. 499, 500 | 


. An insoribed Sculpture inspired by 
Hala’s  Dathasaptasati 


Indian sculpture. in the early medieval times -was not only an 
expression of the inner reflexion of the artist or his patron; but it 
was also based on and rigorously - bound to precisely prescribed 
frame. It had to conform to the measures determined by the masters 
and the fixed canons of iconography. The medieval image as a’ yantra 
had transformed the classical sculpture into a mechanism; . yet 
naturalism, its distinctive quality, persists and its reflective quality 
instead of being stifled by the scientific restrictions ‘imposed by the 
fact that the image had become a yantra finds its fullest expression. 

' The Indian, plastic art of. the - early medieval age expresses 
` intehse religious feeling and devotional attitude of the people. 
The i image serves as an instrument for attracting all attention of the 
devotee towards the deity. It serves as a manifestation of powet 
(Sakti), that is formless, leading the devotee through the form to the 
formless.’ 

The médieval art reflects both. the- acil and; бе рек ш Ше. 
ktis conditioned by the geógraphy of the place, the religious beliefs 
-and the. social conditions .of the people. ‘On the whole it is truly 
indigenous. But to think that religion and the desire го reach 
‘the divine alone inspired early medieval sculpture: would be to 
_ misinterpret its ideological and psychological background. The art 
‘continues to follow old traditions, yet it has its own originality and 
distinctive qualities. The artist was also a rasika, one who had his 
.ówn aesthetic tastes. He admired beauty, appreciated the material 

form and sought pleasure. He was often inspired by literature, both 

religious aud literary. Sculpture inspited by the Buddhist and the 

Brahmanical religious literatures, the Jatakas and the works of Kalidasa 

are all now well known. Below I describe a basrelief which was 
| inspired Ьу Hala's Gathasaptasati. 

This interesting basrelief with an inscription of two lines on its 
pedestal is lying on the banks of the bavali in Tewar, ancient Tripuri, 


i | Sr Kramrisch: Indian Scuipture, p. 93 ff. 
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on the Bherághüt road eight miles from Jabalpur. It was first 
described by Dr. К. D. Banerji in his. Memoir: «Tbe Haibayas of 
‚ Tripuri and their Monuments ?, but since he did not decipher the 
inscription which he thought to be badly worn out", he could not 
. correctly describe and identify the scene that this interesting  basrelief 
portrays. 

More than two years ago I had an opportunity to examine the 
basrelief at Tewar, and the inscription, contrary to what Dr. Banerji 
said about it, did not appear to be indecipherable. Later on Shri 
· N. Lakshminarayan Rao, Superintendent of Epigraphy, visited the 
place. He copied the. inscription on the pedestal of the basrelief and 
supplied me with a copy of the ink-impression. On deciphering the 
` inscription the meaning of the scene depicted was easily revealed. 

The sculpture forms part of a small collection of images on the 
banks of the bavali at Tewar. These images are now worshipped 
by the villagers as kheramai. They appear.to have been collected 
. from the ruins which were at one time plentifully scattered all over 
the village and a large area around it. Though the original place 
from where the basrelief was brought is not known, it appears that 

it formed part of a palace of the Kalacuri kings who had their capital 
at Tripuri. 

The basrelief measures 3’ 94’ in length and i' 1174" in 
breadth. It is carved oup of a somewhat reddish sandstone which 
was commonly used for carving out images at Tripuri. Before the 
scene that the basrelief depicts is described, the reading of the? 
inscription is given. 

The inscription on the pedestal of the basrelief consists of two 
lines and covers a space 1144” long and 13” wide. The average 
size of the letters is five eighth of an inch. They are carefully 
carved. The inscription has no orthographical peculiarities. The 
characters are Nagari and bear close resemblance to those of the 
inscriptions of the time of the Кајасигі Karnadeva (1041-c.1070 
A. D.) and his immediate successors, The language of the inscription, 
unlike other i Inscriptions of.the Kalacuri period and mostly found 


2 Memi: of the Archeological Surucy of India, No. 23, р. 92, p. 
XXXIV (b). | 
3 lbid. P. 92. 
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near their capital at Tripuri, is Prakrta. Prakrta has been used 
' not because it was commonly used in the area, but mainly for che 
- reason that the verse inscribed was originally in Prakrta. 

The inscription consists of a verse taken from the Prakrea work | 
Gathasaptasati*, which is said to have been composed by the poet Hala; 


but more correctly is an anthology of Prakrta verses composed by Wc 


variety of personages at different times and collected together by 
different persons. The verse in the form it is- inscribed slightly 
differs from the text, or any of its variant readings in Weber's 
` or. the Kavyamala edition of the work, | 
- The inscription reads: — 
чачат A эя X gela jang sud | 
печ [ап] gag up sup rege иаи 
In Webet’s edition it reads? : — 
 afasrgaahifudtta ses gau ARAN | 
дч эт чу gut TORNA u, 1. 20 
and in the Kavyamála edition* : — 
заяча ага wey guum ARANI | 
тазчбзғачутчаз1 up qum IRA u I, 20 
The reading of the inscription makes it clear that the basrelief 
depicts the scene which is described in verse 20, canto l of the 
Gathasaptasati’. The basrelief may now be described as follows: 
In a garden selected to be the rendezvcus of their romance, the 
lover awaits the beloved. When she fails to turn up at the appointed 


4 I am thankful to my friend and colleague Shri Jagadish Lal Shastri of 
the Samskrta Depattment for drawing my attention to the verse occurring in 
Hala's Gatbasaptaíati. 

5 Weber: Uber das Saptasatakam des Hila, Canto I, v. 20, pp. 9-10. 
The following variant readings are given by him. 

чае, — fg (1) а gees яаж & gen sare; Ак бип 
RAISINI, E Quy amsn uere d: Rama "nd; ae чип; 
°аат -no gut, sm. - 

6 The Kavyamala edition gives the following variant reading :— 

tg gaara | Canto l, v. 20, p. 12. 

7 adaga AART & gt WT | 


. mganga я чабан u 


Kavyamala Edition, 1, 20, p. '12. 
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hour, he..decides to. indicate his disappointment and displeasure by 
pretending to havé slept. Не lies down on the cot which he had 
hoped to share with his beloved, closes his eyes to give an imptession 
that he was asleep and awaits his beloved. The lady of his love 
reaches the place late and finds that her lover had slpt(?). But after 
all she knew the heart of her lover and suspected pretensions on his 
part. The very posture in which he was lying on the cot reflected 
intense feeling of expectancy. He was lying with his left leg stretched 
and placed over a cushion, his right leg croucing conically and placed 
on the left and held by the left hand. He had placed his left hand over 
the jaw-bone below the ear, partly covering the right ear. His head 
was testing on. the pillow and is turned to the left, though he was 
| lying flat on the back. . Such a posture certainly could not be of a 
man who was fast asleep. On the other hand, it clearly revealed that 
he had been restlessly awaiting. -his love and suddenly · finding that 
she was approaching, he pretended to have slept. The beloved on 
arrival, but before disturbing him in his sleep, decided to confirm her 
suspicions of his pretensions. She quietly sits down on the head-side 
of the cot and dinprints a sweet kiss on her lover's cheek, It was 
certainly the most pleasant reaction of the beloved to his pretension. 
His emotions, transformed into a throbbing, tang through his body. 
But ‘he was exposed. The lady, yet apprehensive of his displeasure, 
seeks his indulgence at the delay, entreats him to let ‘her’ share the 
bed and’ promises not to be late in future. 2 ` 2 О 
Тһе verse inscribed on the pedestal explains only the right half of 
the БаѕгенеЁ, The scene on- the left side does not appear to have any 
' beating with the verse. Оп the left side of the basrelief there are 
shown three women. The woman on the extreme right is seated on 
the round cushion on. which is also placed the left leg of the man 
sleeping on the cot nearby. With folded hands she appears to be 
entreating the woman sitting in tlie middle оп a similar cushion. 
"The woman in the middle appears to be in a serious, thoughtful though 
disturbed mood. She is holding something like a dagger(?) in: her 
left hand and is waited upon by a female attendant, who is also 
holding something in her hand, The waitress is standing on the 
right side of hdr mistress: The woman in the middle appears to be of . 
some consequence and respectable. "She is being · given .some advice 
by thé woman seated on her left. The woman on her left appears to 
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be of inferior status,—this is clear from the respectful attitude that she 
bears to the former. This part of the basrelief appears to have a close 
connection with that part which the verse inscribed on its pedestal 
describes. This is borne out by the fact that the left leg of the man 
lying on the cot is placed on the round cushion on which is seated 
the woman on the right and who is tendering advice to the 
woman in the middle. I have not been able to trace out any verse 
from the. Gathasaptasati describing а situation approximating to that 
depicted in the left half of the basrelief.' It appears that this part of 
the basrelief portrays that part of the story which preceded the one 
described in the verse inscribed. It seems that the lady finding that 
she was late in reaching the place of the rendezvous with her lover 
became anxious and disturbed on account of the displeasure of her 
paramout that she.might incur; she probably apprehended disgrace 
and . disappointment as she may not be апу more entertained by him. 
She had therefore considerable hesitation in going to him. If my 
identification of the object that she holds in her left hand as a dagger 
is correct, it would suggest that she was meditating upon committing 
suicide. The woman seated on her left is trying to allay her sus- 
picions, persuading her not to commit suicide, inducing her to go to 
her lover and giving her some advice as to how she could please him. 
It was only after she had been assured of a good reception by her lover 
and tutored ás to.how she was to behave with. her disappointed lover 
: that the lady went to him to seek joy. 

The basrelief published here, as far as I know, is the only example 
which was inspired by Hala's Gathasaptasati. For literary compo- 
sitions this work served as a popular source and a number of poets 
freely borrowed the ideas of the Gathdsaptasati and based their 
composition on it.. A number of verses of the Amrika-Sataka are 
based upon those of the Gathasaptasati. The verse in the Amrika- 
Sataka, which is based on the verse о; the Gatbasaptaíati inscribed on 
the pedestal of the basrelief, is quoted’ below, but the role chat the 
lady plays in the verse of the Gatbasaptasati is assigned to the lover in 
the Amrika-sataka. 

ara атал (аал латып fafesgd- 
fizrexregarrqer gai #9) черан i 


8 Aniriika-Satak@Nv. 77. 
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Rass qara aagana Тавр 
ammasge іад gaar атат Pat 9а tol 
In later times the celebrated Hindi poet Bihari, who lived in the: 

court of the Moghul Emperor Akbar, also freely borrowed upon the ` 
ideas of Hāla and composed a number of couplets based upon the 
verses of the Gathasaptasati, Bihari’s couplet which he apparently 
composed on the basis of the idea contained in the verse of the Gathd, 
inscribed on the pedestal of the basrelief, runs as follows? . — 

Я freer А айк, de spell fer ang i 

den, fart, ата атай, tt AL WIE even 

The basrelief possesses all the characteristics o£ the Kalacuri school 

of art which had its most creative centre at Tripuri, modern Tewar, 
in the Jabalpur district. The Tripuri school of art is characteristic 
for its naturalism, bold outlines, precise contours and. crowded compo- 
sitions. This school of art has remained obscure because’ it has not so 
far rcceived the benefits ‘of scholarship. It marks the highest water 
mark of the medieval plastic art. It surpassed the naturalism and 
elegance of the Candella art and ranks equal with other schools. 
The basrelief depicts the scene which the verse inscribed on its 
pedestal describes: most faithfully and realistically. The man lying 
on the cot appears as pretending to have slept, The tenseness of the 
emotions and the feclings of loye and fright are all mixed up in the 
expressions of the lady who 15 shown in the act of imprinting a kiss 
on the cheeks of her lover whom she wanted to please. The expres- 
sions of the lover not only show his pretensions, but also reveal the 
pleasure that he was quietly experiencing оп being kissed by his 
beloved. He is yet trying to hide his thoughts, though without 
success. Тһе scene depicted оп the left side is equally expressive of 
the feelings of the three ladies who form its subject. The woman in 
the middle sits remorsefully thoughtful brooding over the unpleasant 
situation: of which she was certainly an innocent creator. Her feelings 
are a product of a certain fright on account of the displeasure of her 
lover that she apprehended to incur and for having missed the oppor- 
tunity of being one of the dramatis personae of the rendezvous which 
they must have fixed up after considerable planning and secret nego- 
tiations. The woman on her left is trying to impress upon her that 


9 Bibiri-Ratnakare, (Ganga-Pastakamala Edition), p. 264, No. 642. 
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her suspicions of not being favourably received by her lover were ill- 
founded. She appears humble, sympathetic and confident. The 
woman on the right keeps on attending, sad over the misfortune of 
her mistress. The artist has beautifully blended the expressions of 
awe and restrained sympathy on her face. The two scenes arc so 
different from опе another ; they depict two difficult апа complex 
situations. of human life. In both there isa conflict of emotions; 
feelings and situations. | | 

The art of hairdressing, the style of the ornaments worn by the 
women, the shape of the cot, the round cushion seats and the clothes 
of the man and the women give an idea of the civilization which the 
people of the Cedi land had built up during the Kalacuri period. It 


also gives an idea of the tastes and the temper of the people. 


Date of the Basrelief 


The basrelief belongs to the period when the sun of the glory 
of the Kalacuri art had crossed over to the other side of the meridian. 
The signs of the beginning ot the decline Беріп to appear. The 
tenderness and the roundness of the limbs of the body are tending 
towards stiffness and becoming linear. This is clear from the forms 
-of practically . all the ‘figures that appear: in the scene. 
Dr. Banerji’? assigned this basrelief to the middle period of the Kalacuri 
att, which according to him covered the reigns of Karna and his 
immediate predecessors and successors’. The characteristic features 
of the basrelief are the same as those of the plastic art of the eleventh 
century as described by St. Kramrisch"?. The characters of the ins- 
cription on the pedestal also belong to the period of the eleventh 
century. The sculpture may be assigned to the eleventh century. 
Іс was probably carved out during the reign of the Kalacuri Karna, 
who was the most famous ruler of this dynasty. It is not 
improbable that it formed part of a wall of one of the palaces of 
Karna in the new city of Karnavati, which he had built hardly a 
mile and a half from Tripurt. 

SANT Lat KATARE 


10 The Haibayas of Tripuri and Their Monuments, AS., Memoir No. 23, 
РР: 3%) 92: 

11 lbid, p. 92. 
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MISCELLANY 
7 The Original Home of the Imperial Guptas 


| = Samedi ago I published a paper аа ‘The Early Home of 
the linperial Guptas’ in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIX, p. 
“332 ff. I pointed out there that the distance and direction ` 
from: Nalanda’ of the China Temple, close to Mi-li-kia-si- -kia-po- 
no Temple (restored by Beal апа Chavannes as Mrgasikhavana 
Temple), built by Maharaja Sri-Gupta, as stated by I-Tsing in his 

K'in- fa-ko-sang-chian, place it in the Murshidabad «District; Bengal. 
| А part of Bengal was therefore within the kingdom of the early Guptas 
if.it.was not their early home, Subsequently Dr. R. C. Mujumdar drew 
` our attention to:a very valuable piece of evidence regarding the location. . 
of Mi-li-kia-si-k ia-po-no. lt ай illustrated Cambridge manuscript, dated 

A. D. 1015, from Nepal, there is a picture of a stüpa with a label 

‘Mrgasthapana Stüpa of Varendri'! Foucher remarks that the Indian 

original of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no i is Mrgasthapana and not Mrgasikha- 

vana as Chavannes .has doubtfully restored?, This strongly supports: 


шу: view that Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no as mentioned by l-Tsing was 


situated in, Bengal. Dr. Majumdar. though agreed with me that ‚Мгра- 
sthapana Temple was situated in Benga! did not, however, support my 
. conclusion that i it was within the kingdom of Maharaja Gupta as it’ 
went against the Puranic testimony. This led me to examine’ се 
Ригаріс evidence ‚їп this connection and publish a paper entitled 
‚ Puránas on .tbe Imperial . Guptas’ in the Indian Historical Quarterly, | 

vol. XXI, p. 141 ff. I showed there that the statements of the early 
Puranas on the subject differ from one another and are not in complete: 
agreement. Even if the statement of am early Purana in фе matter 
as quoted by Mr. Pargiter is assumed to be correct it will be wrong 
to conclude from it that it describes the extent of the kingdom of the 
Guptas as it existed prior to the rise of Samudragupta. The Puranas 
under reference mention in the same connection the names of other 
kings and their kingdoms situated in che central and south-eastern parts. 


L' History of Bengal, vol. 1, published by the Dacca University, p. 69. 
2 Foucher, Icon., , 62-63, 3 
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of India. All these statements regarding the political condition of 
India must have been made with reference to a particular period of 
Indian history., It cannot be taken to be representing the political 
condition of India during the rule of the early Guptas as it is hot 
in agreement with the statement of the Allahabad inscription, which 
gives an idea of the political condition of India on the eve of the rise 
of Samudragupta. Sometime later Dr. Majumdar himself examined’ 
the Ригапіс evidence under discussion and remarked that no serious 
importance should be attached to its historical value, pointing out the 
discrepancies in it. He thereupon provisionally accepted my sugges- 
tion that.a part of Bengal was included in the kingdom of the early 
Guptas though he did not find any reason to assume that it was their 
original home*. 

Mr. Beal published а ‘summary’ T a part of I-Tsing’s K’is-fo-ko- 
sang-chian i in the April number of the Indian Antiquary 18814. He 
made some corrections of the observations he made in that paper in 
his article entitled ‘Two Chinese Buddhist Inscriptions’, published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain in the latter 
part of 18815, Subsequently he published a ‘resume’ of I-Tsing’s 
work in the Introduction to his book ‘Life of Hinen Tsang’*®, which is 
an improved’ study over his two previous articles, Chavannes has 
published a literal translation of LTsing's work, which has drawn ad- 
. miration from scholars. It is entitled ‘Voyages des Pelerins Bouddbis- 
tes’, I mainly used Chavannes’ translation while preparing. my 
previous article on the subject. 

Dr. B. P. Sinha has recently criticised my view regarding the loca- 
tion of LTsing's Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po‘no in the Journal of tbe Bibar 
^, Research Society’. — He has made ап endeavour to identify this temple 
with that of Mrgadáva, modern Sarnath, near Banaras, and has 
offered a suggestion on the basis of it that the early kingdom of the 
Guptas was in Ayodhya extending upto Banaras. In support of his 
theory he first quotes from the resume of K’ia-fa-ko-sang-chian given 


3 New History of tbe Indian People, vol. Vl. pp. 129, 130, 134 ed. by 
` Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Dr. А. S. Altekar. 

4 Indian Travels of Chinese Buddhists; р. 109ff. 

5 Pp. 570-571. 6 New Edition, 1911, p. xxxvi f. 

7 Vol. XXXVII 1951, p. 1388. 
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by Beal in hisintroduction to the Life of Hiuen Tsang and when it 
does not suit his purpose he quotes from the summary of a portion of 
the work published by Beal in. April, 1881, mentioning that Beal’s 
earlier translations of particular passages are correct and the later ones 
of the same аге faulty. Curiously enough he does not give a single 
reference to Chavannes’ ‘Voyages des Pelerins Bouddbistes’ to which 
attention has already been drawn by Dr. Majumdar and myself 
and thereby deprives the reader of his article even the know- 
ledge of the existence of a book which presents a faithful tran- 
slation of I-Tsing’s work. He does not also refer to a very important 
piece of evidence in this connection mentioned in I-Tsing’s work, 
which has been noticed by both Beal and Chavannes. Moreover he 
does not offer any criticism against the evidence of tbe Cambridge 
MSS from Nepal of the 11th cenvuty regarding the location of Mi-li- 
kia-si-kia- po-no. - 

In order to estimate the value of Dr. Sinha’s criticism the relevant 
passages from Beal’s works on which Dr. Sinha claims to heve based 
his theory, may be quoted. In the ‘Indian Travels of Chinese 
Buddhists’ as published in the April number of 1881, Indian Anti- 
нату, the relevant passages run— 

"This temple is called Gunacarita, То the north-east. of 
the great Bodhi (the temple just named). about a couple of stages, 
is another temple called Calukya. 

- This is one which was formerly built by a king of the Calukya 
kingdom in South India. This temple though poor is remarkable 
for the religious life of its inmates. In. more recent times а king 
cailed Jih-Kwan (Sun army) built a new cemple by the side of the 
old one, which is now getting finished, and in which many priests 
from the South take their residence... 

Forty stages or so to the eastward of this we come to the 
Nalanda Temple. First taking the Ganges and descending it, we 
reach the Mrgasikhavana Temple. Мос far from this is an old 
temple, the foundations of which alone remain. It is called che 
China Temple. The old story goes that this temple was built by 
Sri-Gupta Maharaja for the use of priests from China. The king 

ave them a village of considerable extent,,. Тһе territory now 
belongs to the king of Eastern India whose name is Devavarma, He 
has given back the temple and its land to the villagers to avoid the 
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expense of keeping it ир, as he would have to do, if any priests 
from China came there". 


In the article ‘Two Chinese Buddhist Inscriptions’, published in 
JRAS., in the latter part of 1881, the relevant passages run: — 
The Temple is called Gunacarita. 

' Two stages to the north-east of the Ta-hsia is a Temple called 
Kiu-lu-kia, because a king of Southern country called Kiu-lu-kia, 
had long ago built it... i 

All parts of the world have their appropriate temples, except 
China, so that priests from that country have many hardships 
to endure. Eastward, and forty stages following the course of 
‘the Ganges, we come to the Mrgasikhavana Тетріе......... The 
king...gave them as a gift this plot of Іапа...... The land now 
belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name is Devavarma.”” 


In the Introduction to the Life of Hiwen Tsang, published long 
ites those two articles, mentioned above, the relevant passages run: — 
. This Temple is called Gunacarita. | 

Two stages to the east of the Mahabodhi is a temple called 
Kiu-lu-kia. It was built long ago by a king of the Kiu-lu-ka 
‘country, a southern kingdom (Kuruksetra?)... Recently a king 

‚ called Sun-Army (Adityasena), built by the side of the old temple 
another, _ which is now newly finished, Priests from the south 
occupy this temple. 

About forty stages east of this, following the course of the 
Ganges, is the Deer Temple, not far from this is a ruined estab- 
lishment,. without its.foundations remaining, called the Tchina 
(or China) Temple...Tradition says that formerly a Maharaja 
called Sri-Gupta built chis temple for the use of Chinese priests... 
he gave them the land and the revenues of about twenty villages 
as an endowment,..... The land has now reverted to the king of 
Eastern India, whose name is Devavarmà, but he is said to be 
willing to give back che temple land and the endowment in case 
-any priests came from China". 


Dr. Sinha remarks that certain passages in Beal’s translation as 
given in /RAS., and in the introduction to the Life of Hiwen Tsang 
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have not been faithfully rendered and the corresponding ones as given - 
in the April number of Indian Antiquary 1881 are to be ‘accepted as 
correct. He then concludes—lt appears that what I-Tsing meant 
was that Hwui-lun was describing the route from Adityasena’s temple | 
to the Nalanda temple, and in the course of this he first came across 
the Mrgagikhavana temple”. The temple of Mrgaśikhāvana was 
thus in his opinion west of the Nalanda tem ple and east of the 
Adityasena's temple. The Deer Park (Sarnath) is twenty stages or 
so west of Nalanda.” So Mrgagikhavana is to Бе identified with ` 
Mrgadāva or Deer Park. It was included in the kingdom of the 

. early Guptas whose original home is to be located in Ayodhya. 

It will follow from Beal’s summary of the work as published in 
the Indian Antiquary that forty stages to the cast of Adityasena’s temple _ 
one goes to Nalanda wherefrom first descending the Ganges one goes : 
to Mrgasikhavana. Evidently Beal found his translation above erro- 
neous and subsequently consulting the Chinese text corrected the ` 
passage in his two later works on the subject as forty stages east of 
Adityasena's temple one goes to Mrgasikhavana temple. So neither 
the old translation by Beal on the subject nor the revised and corrected, 
one by him supports Dr. Sinha's theory which is based on his own соп-` 
jecture only. In this connection Chavannes’ translation of us passage 
may be quoted as follows? : 

« А plus de quarante relais (yojanas) a l'est du temple Ма-Јап-гойо 
(Nalanda) en descendant le K'iangkia (Ganges) on arrive au 
temple Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-ho (Mrgasikhavana)". 


This may be translated into English as ‘about forty stages to the 
east of the temple of Nalanda, descending the Ganges, one arrives at 
the temple of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no". I have shown elsewhere that 

I-Tsing’s forty stages are approximately equal to English 240 miles. `` 
-So according to Beal’s revised translation of the passáge Midli-kia-sikia- 
po-no is 240 miles east of the temple of Adityasena near Mahiabodhi ` 
or Buddha Gaya and according to Сеа translation of it the 
temple in question is 240 miles east of Nalanda-temple following the 
Ganges. As the temple was situtated 240 Euer on the east either 


8 For reference Dr. Sinha mentions is Life, Intro. p. xxxiii. But there is по - 
mention of it in that page., | 
9 Voyages des Pelerins Bouddbistes,. р. 82. , 
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from Nalanda or Buddha Gaya it must be located somewhere in 
Bengal. 

Dr. Sinha does not make any attempt to locate Adityasena's 
temple, According to his calculation it is to be placed somewhere 
near Allahabad, i,e. 240 miles west of Nalanda passing through 
Banaras. But Adityasena is described in an old inscription from 
Nepal as the king of Magadha. His inscription, dated 672 А. D., 
also supports it^, Hence Adityasena’s temple is to be placed in 
Magadha near Buddha Gaya. Dr. Sinha is silent on a piece of 
evidence referred to by LTsing in chis connection obviously 
because it directly goes against his theory. LTsing says that 20 
villages which Sri-Gupta donated for the maintenance of the China 
Temple were during his time situated in the kingdom of Devavarma, 
king of Eastern India. I-Tsing mentions elsewhere in his work that 
Támralipra and Harikela (Майра) are situated in Eastern India and 
Magadha is situated in Mid-India." Devavarma’s kingdom certainly 
lay to the east of Magadha, which was about this time ruled by the . 
Later Guptas!?. It will follow that the villages, which Sri-Gupta 
donated for the maintenance of the China temple, were situated some- 
where in Eastern India i.e. somewhere in Bengal. The villages were 
evidently in the neighbourhood of the China temple and the temple 
of Mrgasthapana. The Cambridge MSS from Nepal of the 11th, 
- century definitely settles the question by locating Mrgasthapana in 
Varendri or North Bengal. Thus on the evidence of I-Tsing it may 
be stated that a part of Varendri if not the whole of it was included 
in the kingdom of Maharaja Sri-Gupta. As the Maharaja Sri-Gupta 
was a petty ruler his kingdom does not seem to have extended beyond 
the limits of that country. 


D. C. GANGULY 


10 Fleet, Gupta Ins.; ІА, IX. 

tı Life, Intro., pp. xx, ххх; Chavannes, p. 106. 

12 For the identification of Devavarma cf. Author’s “Relation between 
Bengal and China in Ancient Time.” Proc. Trans., 12th All India Oriental 
Conference, Benares, Pt. ЇЇ, p. 544; History of Bengal, Dacca University, 
. vol, 1, p. 87, fn. 8. 


Two Tamil Inscriptions in Mahakoshál 


In 1951, during the course of my official tour, I copied two Tamil 
inscriptions оп two tomb-stones at Sleemanabad (Sihéra Tehsil, 
Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh) at mile 39/5 of the Jabalpur-Katni 
toad. The existence of these insctiptions was brought to the notice of 
the Epigraphical Department by Muni Kanti Sagar, a Jain ‘ascetic who 
has been taking keen interest in the discovery and preservation of 
Indian antiquities and who is the editor of a Hindi journal called 
^Jüanodaya", published at Banaras. 

These inscriptions provide us with contemporary  epigraphical 
evidence of che military operations connected with the Great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 in this part of the country, viz., Mahakoshal. The 
earlier of the two records (called A in the sequel) is dated Friday the 
6th November, 1857, and the other (called B) Saturday the 29th May 
1858. А records the death of Ramasami who is described as а Gun 
Lascar, of the Third Battalion of the Madras Artillery. Не is. stated 
to have died as a result of being hit on the forehead by a bullet in the ` 

battle of Muruvada. В says that Sepoy Daniel, belonging to the 3rd 
company of the First Martin Madras Native Infantry of the. 28th 
‘regiment, died of a delirious fever, when me company was camping at — 
Silaman bad. 

Тһе accuracy of the information contained in these inscriptions 1s 
‘vouched for by Lt. Colonel E. С. Phythian Adams, who has made a 
thorough use of the records of the Military Department, while writing 
his book “Тһе Madras Soldier 1746-1946". This veteran soldier to 
whom I referred the contents of these inscriptions was kind enough to: 
enlightet. me on many points. The relevant portions from his letters . 
to me on фе subject are quoted below. 

"Gun Lascar Ramasami no doubt belonged to one of the three 
companies of Madras Foot Artillery serving with: General Whitlock’s 
Madras Division in that area, Ac that time there were three European, 
and one Indian battalions of Foot Artillery on the Madras establish- 
ment, the former each of four companies and the latter of ten. So 
Ramasami's company might have been either D or T; according to 
which he was serving with. Indian Gun Lascars were on the establish- 
ment of all Artillery companies whether European or Indian.” 
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"The 28th Madras Native Infantry were at Hoshangabad in.1857 | 


and later on active setvice in Bengal. That accounts for their presence 
so far afield. This regiment’ was: named ` *Martin-ke-Paltan"', after 
its first commandant, and 1 expect **pastu Mattin’’ refers to that”. 

"When writing my book «Тһе Madras Soldier 1746-1946”, I 
found it extremely difficult to trace the movements of the many 
Madras Units engaged during that. period in so many parts of India. 
No less than 18 of our 56 Madras Infantry Regiments were employed, 

as well as Madras Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Rifles; so there must 
be many hundreds of gtaves of our men who died outside the Madras 
Province, between 1857 and 1860.” 
There are two views regarding the purpose а the [Indian Mutiny. 
One is that it aimed at bringing about the freedom of India from the 
British yoke and consequently that it was a war of independence. The 
other view is that it was just a sporadic military uprising with which 
all sections of the army were not in sympathy. If we take the latter 
view, the two Madras soldiers, Ramasami and Daniel, who were fight- 
ing on the side of the British during ‘the Mutiny may be regarded as 
Я disciplined soldiers, loyal to their army. Whether we regard them as 
a loyal soldiers or as men who lacked patriotism, the fact that the ins-. 
criptions ate in Tamil, proves amply the burning love of the Tamil 
soldier for his mother tongue, however far he might be from his own 
native province. | 

OF the - places mentioned in these inscriptions Silamanbadai and 
Silamanbad are clearly Sleemanabad, where the inscriptions were 
found; Muruvada is Murwara near Katni. Sleemanabüd was named 
after Sir William Sleeman, who was the British Resident ас Lucknow 

from 1849 to 1856. 


Text of 4} 


1857 varu / Nava- 

mbar ma / 6 ti / Madrash 
Attillert 393 

pattalam T - kampa[ni] 


gan - lashkar Ramasami 


Wm BU N m 


1 The Tamil used in both these records is not quite- chaste. Evidently the 
‘vriters were not well educated. 
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Two Tamil Inscriptions in Mabakosbal 


“Мии Sanda- 
yil gundu netti- 
yil patcu Velli- 


' kilamai kalàmbara 5 


6% manikki marana- 
m ==adandar Silaman- 
badatyil kondu-van- 

du adakkilam Seyda-. 


. [r]gàl yidu ariyavum [||*] 


Engraved sidewise 
Yivarudaiya tambi Vembili Sey[dar] p 


Translation 


28 day of November 1857, Ramasami, a Gun Lascar 


attached to the Т (or D) company of the Third Battalion of the 
Madras Artillery, received а gun-shot on his forehead at the battle of 
Мигиуада and died on Friday? in the morning ас 6% hours. He was 
brought to Sleemanabad and buried. May i this be known. 

(This wan. set up by Vēmbili, his younger brother. 


ON AU Bw N x 


. 2 This Friday coincides with the 6th November 1857 cited above. 


* 1858 


varu / 28-va- 
du richimen- 


Text of B 


ru Madaras Ne- 


ПУ = inpe- 
. pri Pasttu Mattin з Kam- 


pani Silamānbāttukku davu- 


du vandu yirukkum pédu 3 Kamp- 
pani Sippayi Daniélukku kāch- 

chal kandu janni purandu Mey mā 
29 tédi Sanikkilamaik-kéla- 

mé 5% manikki A- 


\ 
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13 ndavarudaiya pata- Qr 
14 gati adaindar v 
15 ade 3 Kamppa- 
16 шуй yitunda Ki- _. 
17  risttavargalu- 
18 m tenrru-las- | 
(1g kkar Giranim Mekka- 
20 f &l enmbavd- | 
` 21 rum ellārum yē- > 
22. koppittuk-kü- 
23 [di] yindak-kalla- | 
24 vai katti-vat- E 
25 ибт [||*] 


"Translation 


^ In 1858 when the First Mattin (Martin) 3rd Company of the 
Madtas Native. Infantry belonging to the 28th Regiment came on a 
military march to Silamaabad and lay in camp there, Sepoy Daniel of 
the 3rd Company developed , fever and delirium and on Saturday the 
29th May in the morning at 574 hours attained the abode of the 
Almighty. The Christians in the same Company as well as Tent 
Lascar Girimm (Graham?) Michael, all in joint endeavour, had this 
stone tomb erected. 


N. LakKSHMINARAYAN Rao 
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_A Pallava Узри 


Doubts have long existed as to whether the Pallavas, who 
ruled in South India from early 7th to the late. gth centuries, 
ever took to bronze casting. On the strength of two bronzes in the 
Madras Museum, a Nataraja, and a Visapaharana, it may be stated 
that they did take to bronze towards the end of their power. 
Vaisnavite Pallava pieces however have спос been so- far represented 
in any Museum, and the Visnu now illustrated 1s unique. 

' Pallavas were essentially workers -in stone, and when they took 
to metal casting, imported into their works a stone quality, a sense 
of stature and solidity: In the sample, Visnu appears hefty with 
even a double chin. The bust is a rectangle with very little attenua- 
tion towards the waist. А 

. Pallava sculptures frequently depict the yajnopavita as if fallen 
over the hands. To stone workers it must have been a feat ‘of skill 
to represent the thread in that way, instead of as a ridge or scratch 
across the bust, and they revelled in doing the difficult. This feature 
continued into their. bronzes, but as metal could be easily cast into 
.any shape, there was no pointin the device and it became obsolete 
dnlatertimes, — i | 27 

The sacred thread of the .Pallavas was thick and looked like a 
tope with a clasp usually depicted at the chest. Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the twice borns of the ancient times did not 
wear the thread constantly but only on ceremonial occasions. The 
Pallava form of sacred thread indicates that some sects at least used 
the thread on occasions only. The pitted nature of the thread is 
notewotthy and perhaps indicates that they are pearl strings. 

А piece of cloth hanging by its ends at the waist and forming 
a semi-circular loop above the knees, appears to have been a part of 
the drapery of the time, or of some period within recent memoty of 
the Pallavas, As such, it was represented realistically, When that 
item of dress became obsolete, the loop became gradually smaller 
and was reduced to a mere symbolism. | 

The waist cloth . seems tied in the informal fashion of the people 
of Madras, though this is, not apparent from the front view. In 
some stone statues of an older Pallava period it looks like the Scottish 


Pod 
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A Pallava Visnu 397 


kilt. The end of a cloth is conspicuously displayed at the region 
of the navel. 

The arched ‘condition of the back hands holding the symbols is 
a pleasing feature of Pallava sculpture. The god. appears to acknow- 
ledge the homage of the devotees and it looks as though the hands 
might have met over the head in añjali if he were not preoccupied 
with his conch and cakra. The arms became straight and angular 
in Cola and later times. | 
. The symbols are held with the fingers bent and not at the tip 
or in between two uplifted fingers as in later metal images of Visnu. 
The flames emanating from the disc and conch аге rudimentary. 
As art became less of inspiration and morc of elaboration of details, 
the flames became larger and ultimately ribbons and scarfs began to 
hang from them. 

The mudra of the lower right hand is peculiar, being neither 
Abhaya or Varada. — Visnu seems to hold out his palm and invite 
the devotees to give him all they have brought. 

The lower left is in katyavalambitum. The Pallavas had a 
partiality for this posture and depicted gods, goddesses, personalities, 
and flying figures with one hand in that posture, apparently considered 
one of regal dignity. . 

Pallava necklaces аге in marked contrast to the three tiered 
patterns of the Cola and later period. Some sculptures of Mahabali- 
puram reveal a flac band with or without decorations on it ; some 
show a row of beads. The present Visnu shows a combination of 
a flat band with a line of beads. 

The image measures slightly more than 8 inches without the 
pedestal, and is reported to have come from Arkonam near Conjee- 
puram, and bears evidence of having been dug out of che earth, 
Besides calcareous particles of earth sticking to the metal, a large 
spade mark is found on the chest. A smaller spade mark below 
the nose gives the appearance of a moustache. 

The image may be assigned to the late Pallava period in the 


9 th century. 


N. Y. Sastry 
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Adyar Library Bulletin (Brahmavidya) vol. XVI, рё. 4 


C. Kunnan RaJa.—In Defence of Mimámsa. The purpose -of the 
paper isto show that the concepts underlying the doctrines of 
Mimamsa іп respect of God, worship and morality satisfy the 
aeeds of rationalism. 

О. VENKATAKRISHNA Rao.—Bbzsa and bis Early Affiliaticns. Im- 
bued with the Epic thoughts of Valmiki and Vyàsa, Bhisa has 
shown in his dramas a strict adherence to the theories of Artha- 
Sastra and rules of Dharmaéastra. 

P. SuiNIVASAMURTI,— Aeronautics in Ancient India. The note reports ` 
the discovery of a Sanskrit treatise called VaimanikaSastra by 
Bharadvaja dealing with the manufacture of aeroplanes. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS ; 
Kgueda-bbasya of Skandasvamin. 
Vedantakarikavali of Venkatacarya, 
` Angirasasmrti. | | 
Vrttaratnavali of Venkatesa with English Translation. 
Vedantasara of Rimanuja with English Translation. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, vol. XVIH, 1952, 2 


SUNDER LAL Hora.—Fish in the Ramayana. There are miscellaneous 
references to fish in the Ramayana and five particular species are 
mentioned in'the different recensions of the epic. They have 
‘been described here, and ‘methods’ of catching them from. th 
Pampa lake as referred to in the work have been discussed, А 
BISWANATH ВАМОҮОРАРНҮАҮА.—4 Note on the Kalacakratantra and 
its Commentary. The Note gives in brief an idea of the contents 
of the Kdalacakratantra and its commentary Vimalaprabba dealing 
with the later phase of Tantric Buddhism known as Kalacakrayana. 
Dines CHANDRA Sircar.—Chidvilasa Plates of Devendravarman; 
Ganga year 397. Devendravarman, an Eastern Сайра ruler of 
the 9th century issued the charter in favour of donees who were 
Vamáaja Brahmanas inhabiting the village cf Sividigrama, 
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‘BHAVATOSH BHATTACHARYA, — Notes on Devalasmyti. A suggestion 
has been made for a reconstruction of texts of the lost Devalasmrti 
found quoted in digests and commentaries. Devala’s verses on 
‘gifts’ .cited in Ballala’s Danaságara have been rendered into 


English. : 
R. C. Hazra.—The Sam bapurüna through the Ages, The Upa- 


purána has been’ analysed to show that it contains different strata 
| indicating its handlings in various: *climes and ages’. 
CHINTAHARAN CH. AKRABARTI; — Application of Vedic Mantras in 
Tantric Rites. 


R С. MAJUMDAR.  Madenapit - and: Govindapala. Objection 1s 
raised about. some 'of the statements of Dr. D. C. Sircar on the 
histoty. ‘and chronology of the Pala kings of Bengal, especially 
on the initial yeats of the reigns of Mädanapäla and Govindapāla. 


Anman Hasan: DANi.—The House of Raja Ganesa of Bengal. 


` Юімеѕ CHANDRA Sincan.— Spread of Aryanism in Bengal. Aryan- 
ism is said to have entered Bengal through the northern region of 
the country : and spread i its influence first in Уайда or East Bengal. 


; ROLF- Henkt.—The Clay Images from Fondoukistan. The Buddhistic 
sculptures described in the paper are. now preserved in the Museum 
. of. Kabul. Found among tlie ruins of a Buddhist monastery in 
the village of Fondoukistan in the district of Ghorbond; these 


M 


objects of art are products of a blend of different styles, 


Journal of the Bihar Research Sooiety, vol. XXXVIII, parts 2 (June, 1052) 


V. S. AGRAWALA.—Ibe Use of a Scythian Title in а Mathura Image 

- Inscription. The Scythian title erjhuna (= Kumara) is found 
engraved on the pedestal of a Buddha statuette. The Macedontan 
month-name of Gurppiya (=Gorpiacus=September) 1s also used 
in the Punya£alà Inscription of Huviska. 

SusHADRA Jua.— Studies on the Paippalada Atharvaveda: Books I 
and ll. Information regarding the Paippalada recension of the 
Atbarvaveda is brought together and its eastern domicile is 
suggested. 7 

Bankey Bruant Misra.—The Judicial Administration of tbe East 
India Company in Bengal, 1765-1782. 
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` VISHWANATH PRASAD VanMa.—-Studies in Hindu Political Thought 
and its Metaphysical Foundation. The nature of the concept of 
Dharma and its influence on Hindu Political Philosophy is the 
subject-matter of this instalment of the paper. 
RapHA Ккіѕнмл CitaupHary.—Early History of Mithila. Accounts 
of Mithila as found in the Epics, Purinas and Jatakas are outlined: 
In the historical period, it came under the Guptas and then under 
Harsa. Proofs of Tibetan suzerainty over the country are pointed 
out, 


Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
Vol. VIII, pt. 4 


TaRAKESHWAR ВНАТТАСНАВҮА.— Date of the Bharata War. In reply 
to the arguments put forward in favour of the year 2449 В.С. 
as the date of the Mahabharata war, the writer sticks to his own 
suggestion viz. 1432-31 B.C. as the date. | | 

JNANENDRALAL MaJuMDAR.—Pbilosopby of Сандарада (Alatasénti- 
prakarana). 

Внакті SUDHA MUKHOPADHYAY A.—T he Tripura Episode in Sanskrit 
Literature. The legend of Tripura as occurring in the Maba- 
bhārata and the Ригапаз is discussed in the paper. | 

B. Karunes.—Teachings of tbe Dhammapada. 

Кам SHankar ВНАТТАСНАВҮА,— Some Principles of Tracing is 
Paninian Portions in Páninian Works. 

А. Н Nizami.—Nine Gems of the Court of Maharaja Bbavasimba of 
Rewa. Six scholars, one personal attendant, one capitalist, and 
one minister are the nine courtiers of Bhavasimha, the Baghela 
ruler of che 17th century. Some details about them are given in - 
the paper from the eulogistic account left by Rüpani Sarma. 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. 5, University of Baroda, 
vol. II, no. 2 (December, 1962) 


5. №. Vvas.—Love and Longing in the Ramayana. 

NiLMADHAV SEN.— On the Syntax of tbe Cases in tbe, Ramayana. 

V. M. Kurkarnit.—The Ramayana Version of Sanghadasa as found 
in the Vasudeva Hindi. Sanghadasa’s Vasudevabindi is an early 
prose work of legends written in Jain Maharastri. The legendary 
narrative of Rama as given by Sahghadiisa has been compared here 
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with accounts of Valmiki and Vimala, the author of the Райта- 
сауа. — 

- Lupo. Rocuer.— T be Dandaviveka of Vardbana : Notes on. Textual 
g ` Criticisin: i 

Г А. $; Матакаја, Avr, — Tbe Doctrine of Abbayapradana and its 
| | Application. The | offering of protection to others. was a special 
^* trait ШҮ Ráma's character. 


e RADHAKRISHNA CHAUDHARY. — Administration of Law and Justice in 


* Ancient. India. 


Í ш CHAUDHURI: S bibligraphy ‹ of Boddlisti Sindies II. 


Ram -SANKAR BHATTACHARYA. —Some Chief Characteristics of Panini 
е in comparison t to, bis Predecessors. 

BOR "SHARMA, — T be Concept of Ocean in tbe Vedas. 
D. Sussa Rao.—A Critical Survey of the Ancient Indian Theatre 
in accordance with the. Bharata Natyasastra and its Commentators. 
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